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PREFACE 

ISSUES AND TRENDS IN EDUCATION: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

A. Harry Passow 
Jacob H. Schiff Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Cbltmbia University 



The Reform Movement 

In_April 1983, the publication of the report of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education (1983) titled A ^atidil et Risk; The Imperative for 
Educational Reform b egan what has become known as "The Year of the Educational 
Reform Reports." A publication of the Education Commission of the States 
(1983) observed: 



Hardly a month has passed without the release of a major report by a 
prestigious group of citizens concerned about the nature of American 
education. Arid sprinkled between the major releases have been dozens 
of state task force reports, interim studies and articles ^''^out school 
renewal, effective schools ^ business-school partnerships o*: ways to 
meet the educational needs of a rapidly changing society. (p. 1) 

_ A year later i a United States Departoent of Education publication titled 
The Nation Responds; Recent Efforts to Improve Education opened with the 
observation thati_ "During that year [1983], deep public cdhcernf^bout the 
nation's future created a tidal wave of school reform which promises to renew 
American education. Citizens, perplexed about social, civiCj and economic 
difficulties, turned to education as an anchor of hope for the future of their 
Nation_and their children" (p. 11). By May 1984, the Education Commission of 
tho States_counted at least 275 state-level task forces working on some aspect 
of school reform with governors, legislators and state educatibh departments 
vying for leadership. The repbrt noted that the comprehensive nature of the 
reform proposals gave promise for "significant Ibng-lasting change." The 
reform efforts, the report noted ^ were "not narrow in origin, focus, support 
or goals" with task forces including "citizens, parents, students, teachers, 
administrators, business and community leaders, and elected and appointed 
public officials" (p. 15). It is doubtful that America's schools had ever been 
the focus of such widespread, ^intensive efforts to reform them, not even in 
the post-Sputnik era which was labeled "The Era of Curriculum Innovation." 



While the flood of reports has tapered off somewhat, some are still bein^ 
released. For exampl 3 ^during 1986, two reports were issued, both concerned 
with the reform of teacher education and the teaching profession. One was a 
report from a consortium called the Holmes Group (1986) titled Tbmmorrow's 
Teachers , which covered teachers as both a butt of criticism and the best hope 
for reform. The other wasprepared by the Carnegie Forum on Education and the 
Econc5my (1986): .fi^^ tibn P repared; Teachers for the 21st Century . The Carnegie 
Forum underscored a t.heme which was central in A Nation at Risk ; the relation- 
ship of education to the economy. 
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in Augtist 1985, This Natibnai Governors' Sssoeiatibn' s Center fbr Pbiicy 
Research and Analysis (igSSMssaid Time^for Resulted liie Governors ' 1991 R eobrt 
w Educa^^. Continuing a central theme irom A^Na^n^ at Rlsk ^ the governors 
argued: "Better schools mean bettor jobs. Unless states face these Questions. 
Americans won't keep our high standard of living. To meet stiff com^tition 
from workers in the rest of the world, we must educate ourselves and our children 
as we never have before" (p. 2). A former U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Harold Howe II put it this way: "Frustration over the diminishing capacity of 
the U.S. to compete in worldwide markets has awakened new interest in the old 
idea that the quality of human resources is a key element in the efficiency of 
the nation's economy (National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983, 
p. 1 68 ) . 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education (1983) listed ',3 

"education dimensions Of risk," Including ^5r achievement test scores, declines 
in both the enrollments and achievement in mathematics and science, high costs 
incurred by business and the military for remedial and training programs, 
unacceptable levels of functional illiteracy found among both children and 
adults, failure of half the population of gifted students to match achievement 
with their tested ability, and poor performance by American students on crbss- 
natlonai achievement tests. 

The National Goverabri' Association (1986) expressed its concirni about 
education by asking and answering what the report calls "seven of the toughest 
questions that can be asked about education in the U.S.A., questions which must 
be answered if there are to be better schools" (p. 2). These "tough questions^ 
were as follows: 

. Why not pay teachers more fbr teaching well? 

. What can be done to attract, traln^ and reward excellent school leaders? 
. Why not let parents choose the schools their children attend? 
. Aren't there ways to help pbbr children with weak preparation succeed 
In school? 

. Why are expensive school buildings closed half the year when children 

are behind In their studies and many classrooms are overcrowded? 
. Why shouldn't schbbls use the newest technologies for learning? 
. How much are college students really learning? (p. 2) 

Other questions also come to mind as One reads Time for Results (National 
Governors' Conference, 1986): Are these the right questlbns that should be 
asked about education and schooling today? Are they the mbst important issues 
to address and resolve? Is the involvement of gbverhbrs and legislators in 
shaping the direction and nature of schobl reform promising or worrisome for 
our schools? It is interesting to refiect bS the Governor's questions when 
juxtaposed With the issues and trends identified in the following chapters by 
the ERIC Clearinghouses. What follows are some observations and reflections 
on the trends and issues from one viewpoint. 
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American Society and Schooling 
In Time for Results Governor ftiescander comments oh 

how huge changes in_ the steuct^ of America, its families and popula- 
tion^ make our crusade for better schools even harder. In 1985, just 
7 percent of our households had a working father^ a mother who stayed 
home, and two or more children. Of all the children born in 1983, 50 
percent will live with one parent before reaching age 18. We are told 
"^^ ^y the yenr 2000, approximately one-third of our population will 
be "minority." Already more than half the students in many of the 
nation^ s largest public schools are non-white, and this percentage is 
certain to increase (National Governors" Association, p. 6). 



These changeis, plus a variety of other social, political, health, cultural, 
economic, and other factors^ clearly impinge on education and schooling, but 
the proposals for school reform seem hardly to take cognizance of them. 

In some ways , however , the changes taking place with respect to youth and 
adolescents are even more striking for their impact on education and schooling 
A recent report notedthateach year more than a million teen-agers become 
pregnant^ 400,000 of them end their pregnancies by abortion^ and "a U.S. teen- 
ager under age 15 is five times mors likely to give birth than her ^ers in any 
other developed nation studied by the panel" (Viadero^ 1986^ p. 16). 



Although adolescent drug and alcohol abuse seems to have levelled off 
somewhat, it is still a significant part of the epidemic which exists in Americ 
society at large and which has triggered a panic-like response from the federal 
government on down. In 1986, measures for dealing with controlled substance 
abuse was a major campaign issue. 

Teen-age suicides continue to rise. 

The dropout problem has nbtdiminished and continues at an alarming rate. 
Moreover, the drdpout rate is especially high among minorities and the impover- 
ished, and the personal^ economic and social consequences of dropping out of 
school are disproportionately felt by those groups. The unemployment ra^e of 
dropouts, for instance, is three times that of high school graduates. 

:__^::While literature, studies, arid debate oh these problem areas grow and 
intensify, the poor showing of American students oh standardized achievement 
tests and in comparisons with other nations is constantly recalled and every 
instance of bottoming but or levelling off ts cited hopefully. Punctional 
illiteracy—defindd in different ways--is found among children and adults at 
rates which are considerably high for an industralized nation. The high rates 
of illiteracy are hot limited to new immigrants with limiced English ability 
but apply to natx/e born .Americansas well. Finally, the educational gap 
between advantaged and disadvantaged (i.e., racial and ethnic minorities and 
the poor) has not been narrowed despite concentrated efforts. 
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The Nature of School. Reform 

Somehow educators and the seem not to be able to recognize the 

ihtercohnectedness of these and other data. Nor are we able to arrive at 
consensus on what the goals and purposes of education in America should be, or 
what the appropriate functions of schooling are. The goals of education cited 
by the respondents of surveys taken by some of the authors of school refora 
reports tend to be broad and fcncbmpassing--"We want it all," both Goodlad (1983) 
and Boyer( 1983) reported. Goodlad (1983) found that parents, teachers and 
students "see as important all four of those goal areas [intellectual, personal, 
vocational and social] which have emerged over the centuries and which had 
become well established in the rhetoric of iducational expectations for schools 
decades before the 1970s" (p. 38). But^_ there are significant differences in 
the interpretation of what implementation of these goals means at the building, 
district, state, and federal levels, especially with respect to the {^rsonal and 
social goals, 

_ In the pursuit of excellence in our schools, setting higher requirements 
for graduation from high school, having students take more of the basic subjects 
such as mathematics and science, eliminating "soft" subjects, testing more 
frequently, lengthening the school day and school year are among the recommenda- 
tions for achieving higher levels of academic performance, ifeat caught the 
attention of the Governors' Association and involved them in the efforts to 
reform schools was the threat to the jobs of their cbhsrituehcies. What Governor 
Alexander and his colleagues observed when they went to the Far East was 
"children who learn more languages and go to school more days than our children, 
in Korea, we see people in one of the most_ literate nations working seven days a 
week for $3,000 a year_. Even in the poorest parts of China, we find children 
studying English" (p. 5). There are those who argue that there are economic, 
cultural, political and other factors as well as educational systems that 
account for the ihternatimai trade deficit and the problems of competing with 
the Japanese, Koreans, Taiwanese and other Asian economies, but the poor showing 
of American students on the international academic sweepstakes are still cited 
significant cause for the trade gaps. 

American society has undergone and continues to undergo drastic changes 
which affect schools and tiie schooling process. At the same time, American 
schools _ have _under gone and continue to undergo drastic changes which affect 
the processes of schooling .The California Commission for Refbri of intermediate 
and Secondary Education ( 1975) commented then that "schools everywhere reflect a 
troubled society and a troubled youth" and .hat adolescents we^e "more mature 
physically and more aware of the world around them" (p^ x) . 

There have been profound changes ih_ the students , the families and 
communities from which they come, and the schools which they attend. These 
changes include those in the authority,_ power , interpersonal' and professional 
relationships as well as the instructional processes. The perception of schools 
and schooling on the part of students and their parents has changed as well. 
Adversarial relationships between students and faculty, between faculty and 
administration, between schools and parents/communities have increased and 
the cooperative efforts have changed. 
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rhe Changing School 

: While there is debate concerning the accuracy of the depiction, Sizer's 
& Study o£ Hiqh^Settool,s ( 1 984 } portrays a school %rti±ch is very different from 
the one Conant ( 1959) described in hip Stndyljxf^Jthe aiiiefcj.can^igh School , sizer 
describes a deal or compromise made by teachers and students that they will 
not hassle each other so that the school will be an undemanding and ralm place; 
In the comfianion volume, Powell, Farrar, and Cohen (1985) use the mitaphor of 
the high school as a shopping mall , a place where a large and varied student 
body is kept happy by^ variety of educational Opportunities which jxcovide 
"something for everybody. " The contrasts between the high schools Conant and 
his staff observed, schools in which students and teachers studied and taught in 
orderly classrooms, and those Sizer and his staff depicted a^e sha^p and suggest 
different roles, functions, and relationships for all of the participants in 
today • s schools i 

For the past 15 years or so, school discipline has been at the top of the 
concerns of parents and school staffs. School violence and vandalism, absenteeism 
and truantism, rampant class cutting have been part of the secondary education 
scene to an extent "hich was unthinkable two decades or so ago. In some school 
systems^ security guards are part of the "normal" scene. As Passow (1984) 
observed: "Some high schools are depicted as restricted F=rlson-like communities; 
others as war zones in which a truce has been declared between students and 
teachers; and still others as thriving, living communities in which real learning 
flourishes. Of course, schools are ail of these and more" (p. 92). 

TOiether or not Sizer^i notion ^at teachers and students have to compromise 
in order to sur-/ive is accurate^ there is no question that teachers ahd the 
teaching profession have changed in the paist few decades. The emergence of 
what is sometimes described as "teacher militancy" with the ^5wth of collective 
bargaining agreements has altered relationships among teachers, administrators 
boards of education, and wtnmanities. Other factors ^ such as the women's ' 
movement, have resulted in changes in who goes into teaching and vfho remains. 
Minority teachers whose numbers were increasing have recently bren decreasing 
to a point where they are a Vanishing breed in many states. 

Although America has always been "a nation of imn^igrants , particularly 
since World War 11^ a variety of national, ethnic, and cultural groups have 
swelled the immigrant ranks and filled the classrooms. Language nnd cultural 
diversity has increased, especially as minority groups have become more sensitive 
to their own cultural heritage and native languages, in addition to the flow of 
immigrants— both legal and illegal —there continue to be significant population 
shifts from rural to urban areas, from urban to suburban areas j from the south 
to the northeast and west^ from the snowbelt to the' sunbelt which have all 
resulted in more heterogeneous and diverse i^pUlatiohs into what were "once 
considered relatively heterogeneous neighborhoods and schools. 

The Policy Analysis for California Education group (PACE, 1985) predicts 
that by 1990, minority enrollment in K-12 will be greater than 50 percent 
resulting in a "majority of minorities." Almost of a quarter of California's 
5- to 17-year olds now ispeak a language other than English at home; students 
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with limited English proficiency, speaking 41 different primary languages, 
already comprise 11 .9 percent of the K:-12 population (p* A). While most 
other states are affected less by their immigrant population than is California 
where an estimated 25 percent of the nation's immigrants are currently settled, 
the data remind us that the schoolsi their pupil populations, the communities in 
which they operate, and the society which they serve are different from those of 
a generation or two ago in many respects. Educational planners, researchers, 
and practitioners cannot ignore these changes i 



Observations and Reflections on Trend?: and Issues 

It is in this_ context of a changing school and society that education 
trends and issues must be considered. Many ijnpbrtaht educational issues must 
be thought_ about in terms of the current and emerging contexts* The observations 
and reflections which follow are prompted by the trends and issues presented by 
the ERIC directors and associates in the papers in the following chapters. 

The DitF mn i i ^ F; o f Equit y^arid Excellence 

:^ong other retbrm bbdiesj t^ie National Commission on Excellence in 

Education (1983) asserted its belief that a commitment to educatioriai excellence 
"must not be made at the expense of a strong commitment to the equitable treat- 
ment of our diverse population* The twin goals of equity and high-quality 
schooling have profound and practical meaning for economy and our society, and 
we cannot permit one to yield to the other either in principle or practice" 
Ip. 13). 

In the attaiMent of '^ese twin goals, a number of issues arise. The 
concepts, both ideological and pragmatic, of ••uniformity" and ••diversity" are 
especially prominent^ Basically, the schism is between those who believe that 
there is a common body of knowledge and sfcills to be transmitted to all through 
a coDamon_ curriculum, and those who believe in differentiated curricula and 
groupings to pr-^vide for the indiyiaual d.ff f erences which exist among students. 
Arguing for the first position^ Adler (19E2) states: "To give the same quality 
of schooling to all requires a program of study that is both liberal and general, 
and that is, in several^ crucial, overarching respects, one and the same for 
every child. All sidetracks, specialized courses , or elective choices must be 
eliminated^' [p. 21). Others argue as strbngly_ for the second position, asserting 
that all aspects of the educational process — goals, curricula, instructional 
strategies, staff, resources, grouping, and evaluation--must be differentiated 
to provide for the individual needs of students. 

^Se dilemmas_ raised sre ones with which educators have long grappled: do 
equity and excellence mean exposing all students to the saxne cbhtentV Should 
^®^e be common standards or only minimum standards beyond which individuals 
are free to go? Do wo differentiate instructibnally and provide fcr diversifi- 
cation — or is any kind of differentiation to be avoided? Does equality of 
educational opportunity mean only equal access to knowledge or ^ual acquisition 
of the same knowledge? 
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Pf the main themes found in the school reform activities of the states 

of higher and more rigorous standards for itudents. Almost all 
°*.:*l»®^s'**«sJ«^?^aised the requirements for graduation from high school, 
increasing the number of academic courses students must take and reducing the 
eiectives and options available. Will mandating higher standards and assessing 
their attainment result in greater excellence or will it contribute to greater 
inequity if minority and poor students fail to meet the higher standards? What 
concept of excellence should guide educators and society? 



EarJy ^h i ldhood an d Elementary Education 

Since the 1960s when Head Start and a variety of other pre-school and early 
childhood programs came into being to provide compensatory education for the 
disadvantaged* the education of young children has flourished, but h5t without 
controversy. Studies of provisions for early childhood education over the 
past 20-plus years have not fully resolved the question of whether earlv 
intervention is effective, considerable data are available 5oncerning the 
lasting effects of compensatory education progams for young children, but the 
findings are interpreted in different ways and are not c5nsidered convincing 
by critics of such programs. Part of the controversy stems from the tremendous 
diversity in the quality of such programs and from the differences in the 
purposes ana prograuas provided. 

Nevertheless, pre-schbbl and early Childhood programs continue to proliferate 

The trends toward the downward extension of programs for pre-schoolers {mainly 
four-year olds) and the growth of publicly supported all-day kindergarten 
programs have raised a number of issues. One issue has to do with the benefits 
and dangers of such programs—whether youngsters are really helped or hurt by 
such programs in terms of their cognitive, affective and physical gfwth and 
development. Another set of issuos has to do with the nature of such programs— 
what are appropriate goals for preschool education? There seemi to be consensus 
that preschool and early childhood programs should nbt be downward extensions of 
elementary educationi Should the curriculum be academically , affectively, 
therapeutically or otherwise oriented? How structured should the program be? 
Some early childhood educators urge that a majbr, if not primary purpose of 
early childhood education is to develop the skills and attitudes to become a 
student or learner— i.e . , the program should stress meta-cognition and learning- 
how- to-learn skills plus positive attitudes toward learning. 

One of the more interesting trends of recent years is a questioning of 
pre-schbpl education on the basis that young children are being pressured too 
early and pushed too fast academically. Clearly young children have differ-ant 
needs: some require basic experiences to prepare them for more formal schooling 
while others are ready for enricbnant. Overall, the research and evaluation 
data tend to support the importance of appropriate learning opportunities for 
young children, especially those who are disadvantaged and considered at-risk. 

J^PPened in the past, reform reports tend to focus on secondary 
education as the institution needing "drastic change." B5wevir, from time to 
time as criticisms arise regarding 'che inability of students to read, write, 
and spell; to master mathematics and science; to thixik critically; and to 
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perform satisfactorily in general, elementary education also comes under 
scrutiny, in September 1986, Secretary of Education Bennett issued Fj^ 
Lessons: A Report o n Elemanta ry Education In America {1986), a document which 
he described as the first major national report on elementary education since 
1953. Some readers of J-irst. Les s ons were surprised yet pleased by Bennett's 
conclusion that "American elementary education is not menaced by a 'rising 
tide of mediocrity. ' It is, overall, in pretty g5od shape. By some measures, 
elementary schools are doing better now than they have in years. Yet elemen- 
tary education in the United States could be better still" (p. 1). 

_ • 

Bennett recommends that elementary schools develop a well-defined set of 
curricular goals and use the whole curriculum for teaching all students to read 
and write; provide hands-on science experiences; teach students civic, historical, 
geographic, and cultural literacy through social studies programs based on 
history^ geography^ and civics; provide instruction in the arts as integral 
parts of the program; enable students to grasp the uses and limits 5f computers; 
and include instruction in health and physical education. None of these 
recommendations are very different or controversial. Nor is his advocacy of a 
strong "reciprocal relationship" between parents^ who are— children's first and 
most influential teachers," and the schools, recognizing that "we face large 
changes in the structure of the families in which our children are raised" 
<p. 8). The controversy over Bennett' s report centers on his proposals for the 
development of character and morality; his commitment to phonies in the teaching 
of reading; his proposal that social studies, not social science be taught; and 
some of his suggestions for enlarging total instructional time. Among his 
suggestions for enlarging the total instructional program. Bennett proposes that 
schools set priorities and permit parents to choose among them: 

Schools need hot all assemble the curriculum into identical packages 
or give precisely the same weight to every element. So long as a 
minimum "core V is taught by every school in the district, who not 
encourage diversification and specialization^ much as "magnet school" 
programs do today, and then permit parents to select the curricular 
emphases and instructional strategies they favor for their chidren. 
(p. 41) 

Bennett's discussion of elementary school professionals— the principal and 
the teachers— seems to concur with the recommendations of other reports that 
teachers be involved in significant areas of decision making, one of his 
Study Group members is quoted in this regard: "Teaching has many of the same 
characteristics as other prbfessions, including mastery Of a body of knowledge. 
Yet it is denied important rights and responsibilities, such as setting its 
own standards for judging performance. We tell teachers what they should do, 
rather than listesning to them define what needs to be done" (p. 47). There is 
little argument that "elementary schools are not established simply* to provide 
protective custody fer children" (p. 53); that schools must devel5p student 
self-discipline; or that textbooks must be tools for learning, not —a dumping 
ground for facts" (p. 62). Bennett concludes that "if our communities demand 
excellence as a goal in their elementary schools, and if principals and teachers 
are given the necessary resources and professional autonomy, excellence will 
result" (p. 65). In sum, the Secretary of Education's verdict on elementary 
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education is that we have the will and the imagihatibh to make elementary 
schools even better. 

When the National Assessment of Educationai Progress M986j recently 
reported on how poorly American children vrite, there was a clamor for the 
schools to start doing bettor. While the elementary schools may not receive the 
same Jcihd of bverall attention given to secondary schools, colleges and uiiiver- 
sities| elements of their programs are continually critiqued and the focus calls 
for change so that we^an compete .with other nations. There may even be calls 
for change because significant segments of our pupil populations are hot being 
served as well as they might-'^su^ disadvantaged at-risk children ^ the 

handicapped, the gifted; or areas of their education are hot being attended 
to—stich as their affective development. 



_ 9*^™?^^-^®" » 1*^^3.1 over 80 percent of Chapter I programs are focused 

on early childhood and elementary education. Controversy continues regarding 
the nature of students who participate and the basis for selection-- should 
student selection be based oh poverty or low achievement or both? Since a 
majority of programs are aimed at improving the basic skills areas of reading 
ahd iiiathematicsj which curriculum and instructional strategies are most effective 
with which pupils under which circumstances? Should compensatory education be 
aimed at remediation or development or both? How shall compensatory activities 
be integrated with regular ihstructibnal activities? Mow shall schools deal 
with the issues surrbuhding bilingual education, including instruqtion in the 
child's native language and those with limited or no English? Is there value ih 
teaching conceptual and toinking skills as separate areas of study? Are there 
^Q^nitive strategy training models which are appropriate for disadvahtaged 
students? To what extent and in what ways should individual diversity--cultural^ 
gender, or economic differences among studehts--be taken into accbuht ih 
designing instruction for them? Are we puttihg disadvahtaged children at 
further disadvantage by labeling them as such and placing them ih special 
educational programs? What kihds of programs and services will provide for the 
affective developmeht of disadvahtaged students? Milllbhs bf disadvantaged 
childreh and youth are ih heed of compehsatbry educatibhal services and probably 
fewer thah bhe-half are ihvblved ih Chapter 1 programs; how can all of the 
studehts who heed assistance be prbvidedwith it whether or not supported by 
federal aid? Clbsihg the gap betweehthe advantaged and the disadvantaged 
remains one bf American education's greatest challenges, and while research and 
experiehces have prbvided considerable insights and understandings regarding the 
nature bf appropriate compensatory education, the entire field is subject to a 
great many controversies^ 

Discipline/Subject Ctirricnlum ^reaa 



For educators, a perennial curriculum issue involves questiohs of what 
should be taught to whom; when, how, under what circtimstahces; using which 
materials and resources; and how should it be brgahized and evaluated. For 
almost a century, beginning with the report of Committee on Secbhdary Schbbi 
Studios (better known as the Committee bf Teh) in 1893^ there have been reports 
regarding the curriculum. Sbmetiznes theise repbrts have dealt with the curricultim 
in terms of specific subjects or courses^ and sometimes these repbrts have deiait 
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with the more general questions of curriculum content, scope, sequence, and 
integration • The ConzmitteebfTen^s report covered the overall secondary school 
progranij proposing ten units of constants and six of electives. The Committee's 
nine sxibject area subcpmmittoes speiled out in detail what was to be taught, 
when to begin^ how often^and for how long. Thus taken as a whole, the report 
of the Committer of Ten dealt with the overall program as well as the substance 
and methods of the nine subject areas which could be part of it. 

in theearly 1950s p with Arthur Best or' s Educational Wastelands (1953) in 
the vanguard, there was a call for abandoning "life adjustment" and "progressive" 
education and a return to basic academic disciplines and systematic intellectual 
training. The launching of Sputnik in October 1957 resulted in a decade that 
was called "The Era of Curriculum Innovation^" during which_ there were calls hot 
only for students to take more mathematics, science, foreign languages arid other 
subjects, but for the development of courses based on the structures of the 
disciplines with a concern for inquiry training as well. A cdncerxi for the 
disadvantaged and passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
led to major efforts in curriculum and instructional materials development, 
especially in the area of reading and mathematics at the elementary school level. 

Theh^ in the 1970^ s^_ controversy over "curriculxim relevance" resulted in 
the development of alternative and optional curricula * a far cry from the 
recbmaandations of a decade before. As one national committee put it: "Every 
adolescent should^ with proper guidance, be able to select those forms of 
schooling and learning most congenial to his basic learning style, philosophical 
orientation, and tastes" (Browxi, 1973, pp. 99-100). 

When the flood of reports appeared in 1 983-84, _mbst_had a good deal to say 

about strengthening the cixrriculxun in the sense of courses or a program. The 
National Commission oh Excellence in E<iucatibn_<l983) complained that: "Secondary 
school curricular have been homogenized, diluted, and diffused to the point that 
they no longer have a central purpose. In effect, we. have a cafeteria-style 
curriculum in which the appetizers and desserts can easily be mistaken for the 
main course" (p. 18). The Commission's recommendation was that all students be 
required to take Five New Basics which form "the core of the modem curriculum" 
and consist of four years of English, three years of mathematics, three years of 
science,_three years of social studies, and one-half year of computer science. 
College-boundhigh school students were urged to take two years of a foreign 
language in addition to those taken in the earlier grades. Since its report 
devoted only a short paragraph to what each of the subject areas should equip 
graduates to do, the matter of curriculum content and organization are barely 
touched. In addition, the Commission urged that the "high school curriculum 
should also provide students with programs requiring rigo^ in subjects 

that advance student^ 8 personal ^ educational^ and occupational goals, such as 
fine arid performing arts and vocationaleducation. These areas complement the 
New Basics 4^ and they should demand^ the same level of performance as the Basics" 
(p. 26). Since the New Basics occupy 13^5-15.5 units, the time available for 
these other subject areas is somewhat limited unless the school day is extended 
in accordance with another recommendation; 
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other reports also iaid out curricuium priorities. Most ihciuded a common 
core of general education not unlike that of National Commission bn Excellence 
in Education. They criticized the curriculiim tracks (academic/ college prepara- 
tory, general , and vocational) commonly found in high schools as being inherently 
discriminatory, creating second-clase citizens^ and contributing to social 
inequality. Alder's Paideia Prop osal ( 19821 recommended comion objectives and 
a common curriculum for all K-12 students involving three different modes of 
teaching and learning to acquire organized knowledge; develop intellectual 
skills; and enlarge iihderstandings, insights, and aesthetic appreciation. 
Sizer's 4ioraceJ^-G ompromise (1984) recommended organizing high schools into four 
curriculum areas: (Ij inquiry and expression, (2) mathematics and science, 
(3) literature and the arts^ and (4) philosophy and history. 

In general^ the reports urged more stringent requirements in and "strengthen- 
ing" of the traditional academic_ subject areas j fewer "soft non-essential" 
courses^ reduction or elimination of vocational courses j elimihatibh of the 
general track, and reductionof elective and options. Only the second volume of 
the report of the National Science Board Commission bvt Precbilege Education in 
Mathematics^ Science and a?echnoldgy, ^4^catihg Americans for the 2lst Centu^4- 
Source Materials (1983) provided detailed recommendations concerning content 
scope and sequence for k-12 mathematics, science and technology. Thus, unlike 

the post-Sputntk reformers who tackled the substance of the curriculum the 

content, methods, materials^ and brgahizatibh^-a^^ proposed new curricula in most 
discipline/subject areas, the refbrmers of the 1980s simply urged, as did the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, that various discipline/subject 
based professional groups continue ••to revise^ update, improve, and make avail- 
able hew and more diverse curricular mate rials •• (p. 27). The inahy important 
issues involved in each of these curricular areas are left to other groups to 
deal with. 

There are a number of issues regarding curriculum in various subject 

areas-rconsiderabie diversity regarding nature and purpbse, framework and 
conceptualization, organizing basis, content, etc. For example, Brubaker, Simon 
and Williams (^977) have identified fi conceptualizations of social studies 
curricula, including: (1) sccial studies as knowledge of the past and a guide 
to good citizenship, (2) social studies in the student-centered tradition, 
(3) social studies as reflective inquiry, {'.'t) social studies as structure of the 
disciplines, and (5) social studies as socio-political involvement (p. 201). 
Each cdnceptualizatibh implies different objectives, a different content scope, 
and a different sequence of activitiesi To recommend or to require three or 
four years of social studies says nothing about what those years shall consist 
of nor does it resblve the many curriOTlum issues in that subject area. As 
Patrick hbtes in Chapter Xiii^ to_recommend "a core of cbmmbh learning" does hot 
answer such questions as "What core content should all students be expected to 
iearh through education in the social studies? Why should they be expected to 
learn it? Howshouid it be organized and presented to students" (p. 3). Even 
when thereis agreement the core content should be anchored in the social 
science disciplines^ there is disagreement regarding which academic disciplines 
as well as the selection of content arid its sequencing. To what extent should 
students experience a variety of jpersp^^ of social scientists — historians, 

geographers, sociologists, political scientists, economists, and others? What 
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qurricuiuo brganization wilt provide pptimuin linkage between the past and 
the present? Should content be drgahized chrohblogicaliy? conceptually? 
theoatically? by problem area? 



ft California State History-Social Sciences eurricuHan advisory Committee 
n 985) has recoamended that the ciirricuiuo should provide for "an upward spiral 
of recurring themes and concepts at gradually more challenging levels. . .focusing 
attention on the vitality of history, the^ development of civic skills, the 
importance Of broad perspectives, the significance of the role of geography, and 
understanding of our nation^s pluralistic society" (p. HS-7). The suggested 
curriculum also aims to help students "leam to apply abstract reasoning and 
hypotheses— testing skills, be able to distinguish among relative values, Sake 
choices that benefit themselves and others, and have the opportunity to involve 
themselves in democratic processes" (p. HS-4}. The implementatioh of these 
goals raises a number of issues: What basic beliefs and ideals about America 
are to be taught? which values are to be discussed? How do schools deal with 
charges of teaching "secular humanism" and all that is implied by that term? 
What is meant by critical thinking as applied to the substance of social studies? 
How is cultural pluralism to be understood? How is indoctrination to be avoided? 
To what extent are local norms and values to be honored when they are in conflict 
with broader society norms? How will schools deal with the celebration of the 
bicentennial Of the Constitution? Should schools teach students to question 
national policies and societal traditions? ftre teachers able and willing to 
explore controversial issues with their students? 

English 

In the the field 5fQiglish, three language arts curriculum m5deis seem to 
represent the contemporary thinking of English teachers: (t) the heritaqfri^eJ. 
in which -^the point of learning literature and language is to join one's culture 
and to participate fully in the life of this larger source of meaning;" (2) the 
process jigde^ based on the notion that "children develop best when allowed to 
develop at their own respective paces, in directions of their own choosing, toward 
values they discover on their own," and (3) the competencies^ model which "aims at 
establishing observable cbmpetehcies through a curriculum based on discrete 
carefully defined tasJcs which students will iaster, each at his own rate" (Fahcher, 
1984, pp. 61-62) . Each of these provides different answers to questions cohcerh- 
ing content, methods, and materials. in Chapter ill, Suhor contrasts the models 
of English as content {knowing) and English as process (doing) and discusses a 
number of issues regarding "the selection of appropriate materials and the 
processing of those materials via oral and written language." His oWn preference 
is to view "English as the ordering of personal and Vicarious experiences through 
language. 7 A wide range of issues are still being debated regarding the "body of 
information that can illuminate content and process instruction in English;" the 
rationales for and approaches to teaching grammar, including questions of which 
grammar; the writing process and writing prbceso instruction; the nature and 
extent of providing different students with different Jcinds of literature and 
literature of different quality; optimum ways of "connecting the world of the 
student with the world of ideas." There seems to be no disagreement that students 
read with different degrees of competence and comprehension; how should these 
differences be dealt with—by different goals, content, pedagogical strategies, 
or none of these? What do "four years of English" mean in this context? 
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Sciences 

In the areas of science and mathematics^ theadditibn of studies in envifdri- 
mental education and technology indicates recenttrends and extends the problems 
and issues. The significant changes which have taken place in the world during 
the past three or four decades, the opportunities and the problems created as a 
consequence of these developments, and the new knowledge and the new techologies 
for processing such knowledge , ha ve_ ail had an Impact on the curriculum and 
teaching of science, mathematics^ and related areas. Even before Sputnik 
in 1957 1 there had been a concern for the identification and development 
of Americans resources of specialized talent in science, mathematics, and 
engineering; and worries about enrollments, achievement, teachers and teaching, 
and pursuit of advanced training (Ifel fie, 1954). Sputnik inspired frenetic 
efforts to catch up and surpass the Russians by upgrading curricula , improving 
the quality of teachers and teaching i providing counseling and financial aid to 
those who would enter the fields of science and engineering iSiese efforts have 
fallen off in the intervening years although from time to time they have been 
revived. The intrdductibh of the "new Mathematics" in the 19e0s was followed by 
considerable debate J especially as iathematic achievement declined and the need 
for remediation increased. Were the mathematicians and educators who created 
the hew curricula so wrong?_ Is the question one of more mathematics or of a 
different kind of mathematics?__If all students should have 12 years of mathe- 
matics as Adler (19821 and others advocate , what should be the nature of that 
mathematics? How do the introduction and availability of calculators and 
computers affect mathematics instruction? 

curricula in science have also experienced an xaneveh history. 
They have f ocused_ on science and technology content and processes differently 
from the txaditional treatments. Ecology^ food production, health, ^ace, 
expendible resources, and a variety of other persistent societal problems have 
become tiie organizing bases for science programs, some states have introduced 
separate courses in technplbgy. In their chapter ,^ Howe _et al. observe that 
Vmost curricula do hot reflect the present state_bf science and mathematics, 
the •information age^ • cognitive research on learning and instruction, and the 
effective use of technology as it relates to the curriculum." Interdisciplinary 
studies even within the areas of science and mathematics are scarce. Reformers 
frequently point out that American children do not do particularly well on 
cfcss-hatibnai studies^of science and mathematics achievement. The curriculum 
patterns— e.g., studyingphysics or biology over a period of years rather than 
a single year^ or the_amount of practical or laboratory work— found in many 
other countries differ from those common in the United States. If implemented 
Cwhich seems highly unlikely in light of the time which has elapsed since the 
proposals were made) , would the plan of action proposed by the National Science 
Board Commission (1983) "for improving mathematics ^ science and technology 
education for all American elementary and secondary students so that their 
achievement is the best ih^e world by 1995" (p. i) achieve that goal? Are its 
proposals which call for "sweeping and drastic change: in the breadth of 
student participation, in our methods and quality of teaching, in tiie preparation 
and motivation of our children^ in the content of courses, and in the standards 
of achievement" (j^. v-vi) simply the rhetoric of reform advocates or should 
they be taken seriously by educational planners? 
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Language 



__ ^e"ca_, a nation with significant diversity in native languages other than 
English, seems to be notoriously poor iri the teaching and learning 6£ foreign 
languages. Intermittently, there has been a concern about the nation ^s inade- 
quacies in the area of foreign languages* Sputnik gave a push to foreign 
language instruction, and foreign language teaching in the elementary schobt 
(FEES) bei^me popular in addition to drives to improve instruction at the 
secondary levels. A minimum of three years of study of a fbreigh language for 
cbllege-bbuhd students was one of Conant' s {1959) recommendations i language 
laboratories proliferated schools at one point only to go the way of much 
technology after a period of time. 

While there has been concern about the quality of teaching and learning 
and the size of enrollments, there have been two parallel developments that 
have had_or should teve_ had_ an impact on language instruction. One of these 
developments has been the large number of students entering schools for whom 
English is not the riative language and ^o have only limited English fluency, 
if anyi ©lis has been the impetus for the bilingual education, which has iri 
recent years become increasingly controversial, even to the point where there 
have been drives to make English the "official language" and to eliminate or 
reduce bilingual programs. The second is widespread instruction programs in 
the child* s native language in settings pther_thah public schools^ sponsored 
by religious or ethnic groups ( e.g. , Jewish, Japanese , Chinese ^ Greek, Korean ^ 
Vietnamese, etc.). ^dusahds of children and youth are taught languages other 
than English in these settings but their language proficiency is seldom 
acknowledged by the school systems. When educators discuss the taaching of 
foreign languages, teaching of English as a second language (TESOL), or 
bilingual education^ usiially they focus oti only those languages and that 
ihstructibh which takes place in the school's program. 

ihc^ B^jbr argment usual^ for foreign language teaching is the 

one CiarK refers to in his chapter: 

Proficiency in foreign languages is crucial to the United States' 
political as well as economic ties with the riest of the world. ..it 
is now a vital practical endeavor for every American student whose 
goal is the effective use of foreign language in real- life situations. 

A number of issues have been jpbsed fbr educational planners. Which students 
have or should have as a goal "the effective use of fbreigh languages in real - 
life situations?" What_ kinds bf real- life situatibns? Thbse who will be 
engaged in ihterhatibnal ecbhbmic ventures br thbse \dib will be involved in 
business or other activities in settings locally where languages other than 
English is spoken? Which languages? Is secbnd language prof iciency in general 
the goal or is the gbal only langtiage proficiency in a second language with 
practical use? A few years ago, Russian was the "prestige" language to be 
learned; since then, Chinese and Japanese have risen in prestige and importance, 
in real- life situatibns, Spanish is probably the dominant language; should it, 
therefore, be the second language taught? 
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Bilingual education and teaching English as a second ianguage have become 
significant components of compensatory education programs, especially as large 
numbers of youh^sters^ children of legal and illegai immigrants, enter school 
with limited or no English proficiency. While several reform reports stressed 
the importance of learning Englisix, the Twentieth Cehtuiry Fund report (1983) was 
perhaps the most direct in advocating that federal governf^.ent declare the 
development of literacy to ^glish language ^a the most import --nt objective of 
education, and recommending the bilingual education funds be used instead "to 
teach non-English-speaking children how to speak, read, and write English" 
(p. 12). The uignificance of being literate in English in order to succeed in 
America is not seriously questioned any of the propaSents or opponents of 
bilingual education. For some, however, it is paradoxical that there should be 
concern about second/foreign language learning on the one hand, but unwillingness 
to recognize the validity of sutdents' native ianguage proficiency. For others, 
the ignoring of research regarding the significance of the mother tongue in 
language acquisition is trbublesbme^ Thus^^t is of interest to find that 
language educators and lincuisticians are becoming increasingly involved in 
content-based English ianguage instruction, the teaching of English through the 
language of subject matter content, particularly science, mathematics, and 
social studies. 

^ In every other subject aref;~e.g. , the artsj health and physical education, 

home_ economics/family life educatidh--there are basic curriculum issues. The 
"back to the basics" movement and the mandating of a common core curriculum 
and increased requirements have raised serious questions about the significance 
of "non-core" studies and have often placed limitations 5S their availability 
even as optional studies. There are, as noted above, significant issues which 
have to do with uniformity and diversity regarding sxibjects to be studied and 
the content and prbcv^sses within those subject areas. 

Vocatib hal and Career Education 

Certainly since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, vocational 
education has become an_ integral and firmly established part of secondary 
education. Nevertheless, it seems to have been continuously enmeshed in 
controversy regarding its validity and effectiveness. The Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 represented a major federal effort to expand and improve vocational 
education^ in the early 19708, the federal government sponsored a znajbr 
project in the area of career education which supposedly encompassed vocational 
education but was intended to include much more. The need for an effective 
education-work policy was one of the significant themes of the reform reports 
of the 1970s. But^ vocational education did hot fare very well in the reform 
reports of the 1980s. For many ^ vocational education remained an unfulfilled 
promise. For others, it was hot just a failed dream but a positive act of 
discrimination for mahy students who participated in such programs. 

As Boyer (1983 J pointed out^ a number of factors cast doubt on the value 
of vocational education including a tenuous link to job opportunities ("job 
prospects for graduates of vocational programs are hot much better , overall ^ 
than they are for students in nonspecialized curriculum," p. 12), the jsrograms 
lack up-to-date and adequate resources, educators are unable to keep up with 
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shifting labor practices ^ ahd^ perhaps most important, vocational students are 
short-changed academicaily. Boyer^s proposal, tmliJce some of the other reformers 
of the 1980s ^ was not to abolish vocational courses arid programs but rather to 
eliminate "discriminatory labels and a tracking pattern that assume some students 
need no further education and that cut off their options. We would also eliminate 
the harrow •marketable* skills courses that have little intellectual substance, 
courses that give students 'hands-on' experience while denying them a decent 
education" (p. 127) 

Tracking and ability grouping have teen the fbciis of cohsiderable contro- 
versy for the last 70 years or so. Several of the recent reformers (e.g., 
Adler, 1982; Boyer, 1983; and Goddlad^ 1983) have condemned trac)cing— the 

practice of placing students into academic ^ vocational , or general programs 

as providing a second-class education for those not in the acad(jmic track, 
depriving them of equal access to knowledges Their recommendation is to 
abolish the three -track system and provide instead tor, as CSoodlad put it, "a 
common core of studies from which students cannot escape through electives" 
(p. 297). 

^^s^9ainst this background that The National Commission on Secondary 
Vocational Education was formed in January 1984 to undertake a study on the 
assumpti6n_that_"recent national study reports have not adequately dealt 
with_the role of secondary vocational education" (p. vii) . its report. The 
Unfinish ed Agenda^-The-KoXe-Of^Voc^ Education in the High School (1985), 

was seen as filling "the gap left by other educational commissions in the 
interest of achieving a more balanced perspective on secondary school reform"* 
(p, vii) , Vocational education, the feport asserted "is both a body of knowledge 
and an educational process i but the educational process has not received the 
degree of attention it deserves. Vocational education's potential to respond 
to diverse learning styles has been underutilized" (p, 4). rOie Commissibh 
identified and examined "existing problem areas" and made a number of recom- 
mendations, some of which dealt_ with access to vocational education, equity of 
educational opportunity, improvements in the content of vocational courses and 
development of an integrated curriculum, upgraded teacher recruitment and 
preparation i and more relevant standards and accountability. 

Whether The Unfini shed Agend a is indeed "a new vision for the critical 
role of vocational education in the secondary schools" which "should produce 
changes and improvements toward the end that the diverse needs of ftierican 
youth for improved learning and career development opportunities are fttifilled" 
(p^_vij is debatable but it is an effort to deal with many significant issues 
concerning the role and function of vocational education. Vocational educators 
argue for the importance of vocational courses and career education for a 
sizable portion of the high school population. Is there a career-related 
curriculum which should be part of the common core of _ studies for all students? 
How important is vocational education in keeping youngsters from dropping out 
of school? Are vocational programs without "intellectual substance" as some 
of its critics claim? Do courses which give students hands-on experience 
deprive them of a "decent education" or are such courses the means for providing 
a relevant education? Is it possible for schools to deal adequately with the 
changing workplace and the development of new technologies? When he introduced 
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the concept of career education in 1971, the theh-U.S. Commissioned bf Edu5ition, 
Sidney Marland, Jr., asserted that all education should be career edu5atiOT and 
that career education should be an integral part of ail general education. 
Fifteen years of career education curriculum development has fbiibwed. How 
should career education be conceived in the light of the criticisii and recom- 
mendations of the reformers? 

Adult i^iteracy 

Ab Miller and imel ^iht but in Chaptef I, -Adult illiteracy is a complex, 

costly social problem^ Each year, an estimated 2.3 million persons join the 
existing pool of those 27 million adults who are functionally illiterate." How 
is this possible in one of the world's most developed nations? However functional 
illiteracy is defined or conceived, it represents a significant problem for 
illiterate individuals and society at large. What can schools do to upgrade 
student literacy and thus preventaduit illiteracy? Are the volunteer programs 
which are intexrmittentiy organized an effective means for combatting adult 
illiteracy? What can research contribute to an understanding of adult learners 
which can be used to prevent or alleviate illiteracy? 

Teachers and Teaching 

- _ In its findings regarding teachers and teaching, the National Commission oh 
Excellence in Education (1983) reported "that nbt enbugh of the academically 
able students are being attracted to teaching; that teacher preparation programs 
need substantial imprbvemeht; that the professional working life of teachers is 
on the whole unacceptable and that a serious shortage existr^ in key fields" 
(p. 22). In retrospect, these were some of the kinder observations about the 
quality of teachers and teaching made by the reformers of the 1980s. The 
Cqmmissidh included seven recommendations aimed at imprdving the preparation 
of teachers and making "teaching a more rewarding and respected profession" 
(p. 30). These recommendations, which deal with selection and preparation of 
teachers, inducements for recruiting more able students into teaching, iniervice 
continuing education for teachers, s^propriate compensation, career ladders, 
master teachers, and employment of qualified individuals without pedagogical 
experience, have the the focus of many state legislative activities^ 

:^-*wo important reports have been issued recently, both of which have been 
widely discussed and debated: a report by a group of deans of schools of 
education called the Holmes Group (1985) titled Tbmmorow' s-Teacfaers , and another 
by a Task Force of the Carnegie Pdrum on Educration and the Economy (1986) titled 
A Nation Prepar^s g ^-Teachers for the 2 Ist Century. The Holmes Group set five 
major goals for its members: H J To strengthen the liberal arts foundation 
and "make the educatibh of teachers_ intellectually sound"; (2) "To recognize 
differences in knowledge ^ ski 11^ _and commitment among teachers" through changing 
the structure of the teaching profession; (3) "To create honest standards of 
entry into the profession of teaching"; (4) "To connect schools of education 
with schools"; and (5) "To make schools better places in which teachers can work 
and learn" (Murray, 1986, pp. 30-31). Probably its two most controversial 
recommendations are (1) the removal of professional studies from the under- 
graduate curriculum and placing them entirely at the graduato level, and 
(2) eliminating the undergraduate major in education^ 
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As those familiar with the history of teacher education know, these are 
hardly new proposals and their most significant themes are ones which have 
recurred certainly since the Carnegie Report in 1920. For example, the issue 
of ths^ balance between the generai/iiberai arts education and the professional 
educatipn studies in the preparation of teachers — what Borrowman (1977) called 
the "liberal" and «technical"~has regularly surfaced for decades. What is 
new is the packaging of the proposals and the strategists for getting them 
implemented^ capitalizing on the current reform reports' depiction of the poor 
quality of teachers and teacher education as a central cause for the current 
crises in educations Since 1983, governors, state legislatures, and state 
education departments have been busily engaged in reforming teacher education 
programs (both preservice and ihservice), teacher certification, career ladders, 
merit pay, teacher salaries, and other elements of teaching i 

Chapter XIV, Ashbum raises three cxrucial questions about teacher 

preparation. What characterizes competent teachers? what is the curriculum for 
developing competent beginning teachers? How is competence of teachers measured? 
These are perennial issues concerning teacher preparation although there has 
been an increase in the intensity with which they have been studied in recent 
years. The Holmes Group and Carnegie Forum reports make recommendations which 
are intended to deal at least in part with these issues. 

The Carnegie Forum report focuses on the wbrkfslace in relation to teacher 

education for, as ftshburn puts it, "few individuals with the capacity for 
competence will want to work in a setting which does not appreciate, support, 
or allow compe.tence." In Chapter IV, Ellis et al. examine two related issues: 
(l)_teacher selection and the problems of attracting achievers and leaders 
into the profession, and (2) enhancing school effectiveness- through collegial 
observation and feedback. They argue the « theme common to both issues is that 
the key to attracting and retaining capable people to teaching lies in trans- 
formation of teachers* work environment— -replacing the bureaucratic model of 
schooling with the professional model" (pi 1). 

_ There are many "piayers"r-s and universities, boards 

of education, unions and profess ionalorganizations, community organizations, 
etc. — involved in improving school effectiveness by improving the recruitment, 
selection, education, induction, retention, and cdntihuihg education of staffs. 
Progress toward resolving the many issues concerned with upgrading the quality 
of teachers and of teaching will depend on the strategies used to involve these 
groups in recognizing and making decisions concerning the issues. 

Special Education 

aisad van t ag^d^S tudents . One of the most significant pieces of legislation 
affecting special education was passage in 1975 of p.L. 94-142, The Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act, requiring that all handicapped children between 
ages 3-18 be provided with ah appropriate education in a least restrictive 
environment. The requirements that whenever possible special education students 
be "iSiaihstreamed" (i.e., placed within regular classrooms for as much of their 
education as possible) and that each spectaleducation student be provided with 
a cooperatively developed individualized education plan (lEP) have raised a 
number of issues regarding their implementation. 
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___L * significant iSiSue involves the designation of children for categorical 
special education programs. Disadvantaged caildren tend to be overrepresented 
in such programs. Poor children .children from racial and ethnic minorities 
and children vfith limited or no English are more likely to Iiave learning problems 
and, as a ^ consequence* be referred to. various special education programs rather 
than provided for in the regular classroom. 

The issue also involves the relationship between special idu5ation and 
regular education, whether they are separate and distinct parti of a dual 
service delivery system or components of a single education system. There 
are those who worry th^t regular education teachers lack the tr-aining and 
professional insights to provide adequately for special education students 
within their classrooms. Others argue that individualization of instruction is 
essential in all educational settings, and that much of teaching of special 
education students should take place in the liss restrictive environment of the 
regular classroom with only special needs of such students provided in separate 
settings. 

Other issues in the area of Special education deal with the nature of 
appropriate educational and developmental experiences for at-risk children uSder 
age three and with the transition of special education students from s5c5nda^y 
school to work. The at-risk infants pose special problems regarding appropriate 
interventions and coordination with other agencies. The Issues concerned with 
the transition of special education students from school to work are particula>-ly 
complex since they involve employers, changes in labor force needs, competition 
for scarce jobs, etCi 

^eP°^^s have had relatively little to say about special education. 
The stress <m excellence in education, with less then adequate attention to 
equity issutis, results ir special education studenti "not [being] considered 
worthy or needy of educational attention." Possibly this position is due to the 
reformers^ perception that special education is— a separate, parallel enterprise 
that is only distantly related to general education" (Silly, 1987, p. 325) 
Shephard (1987) suggests that the reformers "ignored special education because 
attention to the educational needs of a low-achieving group runs counter to the 
new emphasis on excellence and higher standards.... Higher standards for all 
students will exaggerate the tendency to refer difficult children to special 
education" (p. 320). ^ 

G4fted Students 

With the emphasii of the reformers on "excellence in education," one would 
have expected that the gifted would receive special attention but. In fact 
explicit attention to this popuiatloh is minimal. There seems to be consensus 
that the gifted are exceptional^ but beyond this, there is less agreement than 
might be expected. Although gifted education is often associated with special 
education, the gifted do not share in the same kind of financial or policy 
support as the handicapped. There are a variety of issues involved in all 
aspects of gifted educatioh~conception and definition of giftedness, identifi- 
cation procedures, provision of appropriate differentiated Curriculum * filling 
of counselling needs, selection and education of teachers of the gifted, 
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provision of adequate learning ehvirbhmertts ^ etc.^ There are continuing debates 
about the issues of appropriateness; of accelerat.ioh versus enrichment, special 
classes and prcoqranis vis--a-vis ihstructiohal modifications w the regular 

classroom, whether such provisionii contribute to elitism, how to deal with 
underachievement, what constitutes a balance between th cognitive and affective 
development of the gifted, etc,_ V?hiie gifted and talentv d students are often 
perceived as "precious natural resources," efforts to provide tiiem with special 
programs, opportunities, and resources for them have waxed and waned in cycles 
over the ye^rs* 

Urban and Minority Education 

^^^s^ every issue_of concern to American education is present in intense 
form in the_ vortex of uirban education. Urban education does not consist only 
of disadvantaged students, but it is tiie' education of tiiose students which 
causes the greatest concern. WhileTitle I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (replaced by Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidatioi^ 
and improvement Act in 1981) was not limited to urban schools , it was in those 
schools that the largest concentrations of poor and minority students were 
found* It i.'^ in those schools wher« the "effective schooling" studies were 
done: inquiries into the functioning of schools in which achievement exceeded 
the predicted levels. 

There are a hbstofisstxes concerned with various aspects of what has 
become known as "compensatory education." What should be the basis of selection 
of students for programs _ and service-^poverty or poor academic achievement or 
both? What should be the_ focus of instructional seirvices? What are the conse- 
quences of pull-out programs on the overall develbpneht and achievement of 
disadvantaged students? Should programs and services be concentrated on schools 
with high poverty levels or poor achievement? Are there optimal curricular or 
instructional strategies available to guide pianners?_ Can we teach thinking and 
conceptual^ills to disadvantaged youngsters as generic skills? Does research 
provide clear guidance regarding instructional strategies to be used with 
low-achieving students? To what extent should cultural, ethnic, and socio- 
economic diversity be taken into account in designing instruction and curriculum? 
Are there special counseling needs for disadvantaged students? How should 
Chapter I programs be integrated with the remainder of the school's programs? 
Some 15 years ago^ Passow (1971) wrote: "What the crisis in urban education has 
done is to stimulate a total rethinking of the educative process— the goals, the 
means, the resources ^ the strategies, the relationships. The 'tinkering approach' 
having proved less than adequate^the [do something, try harder' stance having 
failed, we may now be ready for more comprehensive reforms based oh sound 
research, theory^ and experience." (p. 40) . In the intervening years ^ "more 
comprehensive reforms" have not yet materialized so that the issues concerning 
urban education continues 

From_the range of available issues, Plaxmah and Riehl, in Chapter XVI, 

identify three which are significant concerns for urban educator i: (1) preventing 
school dropouts, (2) improving secondary education fbr Hispanic students, and 
(3) attracting and retaining high quality teachers for urban schools. They 
indicate how these issues are not limited to urban schools but are more intense 
and critical in those settings. 
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_ Ihe schobi dropout probiem is, of couroei hot a new coiscera but brie which 

h!^!*S** °" new significance in terms of its consequences. Recent research hai 
^ Syr"" Characteristics and behaviors of dropouts to stSj tV 

thj school context and how it interacts with student variable s to affect diocpinrj 
^r^^' V^ '''''^'^^ have apparently not contributed to Lginf ^ 

students in schools to the extent that it was thought they did. If low academic 
achievement and behavior problems in school are the mo.t ^i^ificaHt predictors 
lJoS!--f • ^°tions will raise achievement and reduce behavior 

fsem^ E l«tentl.»l drcpouts be identified and early interventions provided 

them? To what extent are snhooljdropouts actually achbol pushouts? whal 
SnS^r^.^t^^ he^p students return to school and become involved in programs and 
opportunities sufficiently .different from those which helped drive ^e student 

exLlLS^°^ ^ """^ """^^ ^^^^ dSve for educational 

excellence increasing graduation requirements, and raising standards have on 
the dropout rate? Will it. as some reformers argue, raise school achievement 
and curtail dropping out? a«-»x«jv«jaBnt 

The academic achievement, high schoci graduatibn. and college entrance 

^S^h. "? ° ^'"^^"''^ *he dropout rate is among 

the highest of any group. Enrolled maialy in vocational and general prog.-ams! 
only a^fraction of those Hispanic students who do graduate are apparehtly 
It^tll^V L-r^'lf education. Many Hispanic students have only 

limited English proficiency,, Urban schools seem unable to meet the needi of 
Hispanic students and they perceive the curriculum as irrelevant. The sbe^ial 
counseling neods of Hispanic students are often not met; they often receive 
Si^r^L^T? J""" career guidance, ^.though many Hispanic youth work during 
recLni^S order to help their families, this work experience is neither 
recognized nor integrated into the students' programs. Their vocational 
education experiences appear to be of dubious value. Thus, a large majority of 
Hispanic ^tudent are at.risk for dropping out. How can schools be reorganiLd 
rtLdsH^* Hispanic students better? What kinds of curriculum modifications ar^ 
needed? Will mixed ability groupings in small ^ diverse academic and support 
jinits improve the academic achievement and self-esteem of Hispanic studlrits? 
Will educational alternative programs help alleviate or exacerbate the problems 

Hfc^iT^^ °^ ^'^^'^ bilingual education to high school 

Hispanic students? 

_A^t^acting and retaining a high quality urban teaching force is part of 
the large problem of improving the quality of teaching. Flaxman and Riehl in 
Chapter XVI suggest that the quality of urban teaching could be improved by 
^^^^f^J'^^^^^i-^^ P^o^ramB. better recruitment practices, and better work 

w"^ °° 1^* competent teachers will have a better chance to succeed 
t^ith^urban^students. Will the proposals for reforming teacher idubation-such 
as those of the Holmes Group or the Carnegie Forum— help the urban teaching 
f^lr^^ ^^^^^^^^ even more difficult to recruit and retain a quality 
teaching force? The issues of attracting and educating minority teachers have 
^oLi^ri?!?"^ With adequately in mo.t of the reform proposals" Nor have thr 
hSn^t fM* ""^^^^^ success with urban children and youtr 

been Clearly defined. What kinds of support services are required to reduce 
teacher stress, ^event teacher burnout and give them a chance of success with 
the at-risk student in the urban setting? 
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some areas, large nusabers of American Indians are enroiied in tarban 

schools and are part of the ctaltur ally diverse pupil p5puiations. flaerlcan 
Indians and felasica Natives have the highest dropout rate of any ethnic group and 
the achievement gap between their performance and that of white students widens 
as the students progress through school. The separation rate of American Indian 
families is higher than the rest of the population and Indian child welfare has 
become a matter of serious concern. A long history of discrimination suffered 
by American Indians seems to have contributed to their children being among 
those students most seriously at-risk i 

The educational Condition of Mexican American children, part of America's 
fast-growing Hispanic minority, is not much different from that of the American 
Indians with respect to low academic performance, low number of school years 
completed, high dropout rate, and high rates of illiteracy. They tend to be 
enrolled in o\*> r -.crowded, jxsorly ecjuipped schools which may or iay not be in 
urban areas. Because of housing patterns , the schools have Minority enrollments 
of more than 50 percent. Many of the Mexican Americans have limited English 
proficiency. In high schools, thsy are generally found in general or vocational 
programs, seldom in academic tracks. Msxican-American enrollments in higher 
education are among the lowest among minorities i 

A third disadvantaged group^ which often overlaps with minority status 
as well, are the children of migrant worker families. With a high rate of 
teansiehcy, migrant children have serious schooling and related problems. 
While they have many problems in common with urban student populations, iach 
of these disadvantaged groups has cultural or ethnic characteristics which 
contribute to special needs. Many of the issues— how to raise sch5ol performance 
reduce illiteracy, cut the dropout rate, increase college going, and generally 
enable these groups to enter the socioeconomic mains tream— are similar to those 
of urban populations i 

Educati on and ^Jnfoan atidn Technology 

From time to time, a hew medium is introduced which, its advocates believe 
will sorely revolutionize education. Presently, it is microcomputers but, as 
Ely notes in Chapter VIII, "Some of the same patterns were evident when educa- 
tional radibj silent and sound motion pictures , slides and filmstrips, overhead 
projectors, language laboratories, and programmed instruction were introduced 
to the educational establishment" (p. 2). 

The National Science Board's Commission (1983) observed that the United 
States, which had "dramatically and boldly led the world iht5 the age of techno- 
logy j " was now failing to educate its children for the coming decades" (p. xii) 
In its report. Educating Ameri cans for the 21st Century , the e5imisston links 
mathematics, science, and technology as basic subjects to be studied by all 
students: "Students must be prepared to understaSd technological innovation, 
the productivity Of technology the impact of products on technology, and the 
need for critical evaluation of societal matters involving the consequences 
of technology" (p. 44), The Commission also noted that: "Computers are revolu- 

many areas of our lives; they may well do the same for education" 
(p. xii). In its discussion of new technology currently available to educators. 
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the Qjmmissibh included compute teievisibn, computer-based 

telecbmmunicatibhsi videodisc systems i and robotics. 

Thus there are two ai^5ti of technology of interest tb educatbrs—tichiiolS^ 

aa a subject to be studied (e.g., one-half year bf computer scie.nce is 5ne of 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education's Five New Basics) and 
technology as an instructional resource. Bbyer (1983 J talks about (1) learning 
about computers, (2) learning «ith cbmputers, and (3 J learning from computers. 

Whether the focus is on techhblbgy as subject matter content or technology 
as an instructional resource, there are a number of issues which must be 
confronted. If, as the National Commissibn on Excellence in Education (1983) 
recommends, students shbuld "understand the world of computers, eiectrbnics, 
and related technolbgies" (p. 26), of what does that world consist? Should the 
study of techiiblbgy be required for all? Should technology be taught as a 
separate course or set of courses, or should it be part of other academic or 
vocational subjects? With respect to technology as an instructional resource, 
what are appropriate uses? will high quality softwarn be available for all 
intended uses? what new skills are required for teachers tb use educational 
technology appropriately and effectively? How can equity be assured in the 
access to new technology so that the gap between the advantaged and disadvan- 
taged does not widen? Witt technology be used tb customize and individualize 
instruction or simply to facilitate instructional nahagemehtwithSSt differen- 
tiation? Some predictions foresee greater linkages between tectaotogy at home 
and that in the ctassrooms—particularly videocassettes, cable television, and 
computers. Will these occur and hbw will they they affect teaching and learning? 
fts Ely cautions in Chapter VIII, technology relates to alt fields and disciplines: 
"When technology becomes an issue in itself, we should recycle our cbhcerhs back 
to the beginning by asking, 'What is it we want to do? Who are the learners? 
How will we khbw when we are successful? ' " 

TeBtin g, H e as Hirement and Evaluation 

Cbupled with the proposal of most reform grbups to raise standards is a 
recommendation for more and more frequent testing in order to establish greater 
accountability for students and teachers. In addition, coupled with the proposals 
to get better teachers is the recommendatibh for more testing of teachers at all 
stages of their preparation and cer tif icatioh. 

State after state has responded with mandates for minimum competency testing 

at more and more grades. A variety of issues are raised by this trend. Are 
testing programs driving the curriculum? Do the tests have content, curricular, 
and ins true tibnal validity? Db the tests measure knowledge acquisition without 
assessing higher order thinking skills? Do tte tests really Cbh tribute tb 
raising standards? Tb what extent, if any, do the minimuin competencies become 
perceived as the maximum competencies? Do the minimuin cbmpetency tests 
discrimihate against specific racial, ethnic, br sbCibecbnomic groups? Do 
testing programs contribute to the dropout rate? 

Testing is used for a variety of selection purposes--e.g. , to select 
students for various grouping and tracks, for remedial and enrichment programs. 
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or for counseling. A number of districts^ however , have barred the use of group 
intelligence tests since they are considered discriminatory against racial or 
ethnic minorities. Other districts prohibit the use of tests of personality ^ 
values, critical thinking, and other affective areas. Are such tests discrimina- 
tory or is it the purposes and ways they are used which warrant questibhihg their 
value and/or validity? Do we know enough about the assessment of individual 
differences to provide differentiated programs and select youngsters fbr them? 

In the wake of the reform reports, more and more itates are testing teachers 
for initial certification and a few are testing teachers already in service. 
The most widely used test is the National Teachers Examinatibn (NTE), although 
several states are_ developing their own tests. Two areas 5f knowledge are 
usually tested-^general and professional . What general knowledge and what 
professional knowledge should be included? A basic iisue is whether the tests, 
eithertiie NTE or state-developed, are related to success in the classroom; is' 
there any relationship to a score on the NTE and the individual's teaching 
competence? Does the test indicate at least iiSiial teaching competence? 
Should a paper-ahd-pencil test replace evaluations based on observed performance 
in determining whether to continue the appointment of teachers already in 
service? 

^uiiiance and Cbuhselihg 

-^^^o^^i^ftoWalz in Chapterll, there has been a recent resurgence of 
interest in anddemand for counseling services^ much of it in the areas of 
mental health, family counseling, and adult counseling. Most of the counseling 
and guidance services still take place in school aSdcbllegei, and deal with 
personal, educational/academic, and vocational/career counseling. Over the 
years, there has been cohtihuihg cbhtroversy concerning the value and effective- 
ness of such counseling^ whether populations are better served by individual or 
group counseling^ whether those individuals and groups most in need of such 
services are receiving them, and whether counselors have the skills and compe- 
tence to meet their clients* needs. 

A very sizeable _gr6up--pbssibly as many as 2.5 million youths ^ accbrding to 
Walz in Chapter II— can be considered "at risk of being alienated from school, 
society^ and work. V The bases for considering youth at-risk are many and 
include suicide^ pregnancy', drug and alcohol abuse, chronic truancy, juvenile 
delinquency, and_ unemployment. When academic uhderachievement and school 
discipline problems are added, the at-risk populatibn becomes staggering. To 
whom will youngsters turn for assistance and support— counselors, peers, teachers, 
families^ other agencies? Do counselors really play a si^ificant role in 
assisting at-risk students? Counselors havebeen accused of discriminating, 
consciously or unconsciously, against minority youth; is there a basis for these 
charges? The traditional approach to vocational/career guidance has ehifted 
with the growth of theory regarding career development; are counselors able and 
do they have the resources to _provide effective career guidance to all students? 
Should various populations such as minorities, women, handicapped, or older 
adults, receive priority delivery of guidance services, especially' career 
guidance? Bow effective are the new approaches to career guidance— self-managed, 
networking, group counseling, computers, systems designs? 
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g^gteer Educatlbh 

^*^®^«f^^^«Po^ts of the 19808, aimed primarily at the high schboi^ began 
to move on to higher education, raising a whole series of questions about the 
roles and programs of colleges and universities which are as comprehensive, 
varied and inclusive as those for elementary and secondary educations included 
among these issues are questions about the philosophy and purpose of higher 
education in America today; the curriculum (how much should be liberal arts/ 
general education-based and how much career briented/prbfessibnal studies-based); 
appropriate standards; who should be admitted {e.g., shbuld greater efforts 
be made to attract and retain minority and "nbn- traditional" students); the 
distribution of scarce resources; thedeveib^ent of non- traditional programs; 
staffing patterns (full- and part-time^ traditi^ and non-traditibhal) ; 
faculty assessment Creappbihtment^promotion^ and tenure); balance between 
teaching, research, and service; relationships with corporations, government, 
and industry); prbvisioh for at-risk students; etc. 

Many bf these^ same issues apply to the two-year community colleges as well. 
The purposes_and functions of community college have veried. They have included 
providing occupational preparation for careers requiring less than a bacca- 
laureate education, the first two years of a baccalaureate prbgram, remedial 
studies, continuing education, adult education^ and community cultural services. 
The shift which took place some 20 or sb years agb frbm "junior college" to 
"community college" represented a fundamental change in gbals and purposes. 
Institutions were no longer simply two-year versibns bf four-year institutions, 
catering to academically weaker students br ones who wished to start higher 
education nearer to home, instead ^ cbnimunity colleges had a clear purpose of 
their bwh for a constituency which was quite distinct. 

Community coileges hayetraditionally been "open door" ihsitutiohs and^ 
in 3bme states, are perceived as extensi of the cbmmph school withbut the 
compulsory attendance requirement. This open access policy raises fundamental 
questions regarding the limits, if any, which shbuld be set in admitting 
students. Should higher admission standards be set even if they appear tb 
discriminate against some groups? Should functibhaliy illiterate students be 
accepted in all or only some programs? Shbuld remedial classes be provided 
and, if so, should they be compulsory? What bases shbuld be used to assess 
the success of the community college? Should cbmmunitycblleges maintian the 
comprehensive curricula presently avaiiabie, br shbuld they set priorities 
among these various curricular as resburces decline? What are appropriate 
bases for making decisibhs regarding pribrities? How can the programs bf 
community colleges and secondary schbbls be articulated so that both institutions 
would imprbviB? Shbuld the community college_ offer programs that serve a social 
cbhesibh f unction , leading students, as Cohen puts it in Chapter IX, "tb a sense 
of their nation's heritage, shared understandings, community values^ a common 
lahgixage . " 

Nbh-schbbl Education Agencies 

Education and socialization take place in a variety bf settings bther than 

schools — families, religious institutions, libraries, museums, youth groups, the 
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media 9 etc, fts the National Science Board's Commissibh (1983) observed: "Much 
that affects the quality of formal education occurs oiitside the classroom and 
beyond the control of the school" (p. 5?J. While there is increasing activity 
involving the creation of partnerships between business-industry ^d the schools » 
these seem to deal primarily with securing financial and personnel support • 
There is relatively little attention being given specifically to the schools 
and education in non-school settings. {For an exception, see Fantini & Sinclair, 
1985.) How can schools relate to and capitalize on the formal and informal 
learning opportunities which exist outside the classroom stimcture? The 
reformers of the l97ds put a heavy stress on community-based experiential 
leaaniihg which moved learning but of the classroom into the community, a 
step toward articulating learning opportunities with those of the non-school 
educative agencies. 



Some Concluding Observations and Reflections 



These personal observations and reflections on trends and issues in educa- 
tion are made some three years after the current wave of school reform was 
initiated. Educators, politicians, gbverhmehtal agencies^ cozmniihity groups, 
corporations, and other groups are all involved in school reform and many of 
them are "taking credit" for having moved schools and colleges toward higher 
levels of excellence^ usually defined in terms of higher test scores. Some 
cbzmnents oh this perception seem in order. 

1. Crises in education and calls for reform in American education seem 
to be perennial i_ Historical^ must be brought to bear to understand 
better_ the current trends and_ issues. The problem with the ahistorical approach 
taicen by many erstwhile reformers is that they may not correctly perceive the 
situation nor ask the right questions. In all of the reform reports of the 
1980s there are scarcely any references to the reform reports of the 1970s which 
undertook similar analyses of the "ills of American education" but came to very 
different conclusions and recommendations scarely ten years apart. 

2. As suggested at the outset, calls for reform may hot match the condi- 
tions of schooling which heed changia at the moment. Although he made his own 
recommehdatibhs for improving American education^ Gbbdlad (1983) described the 
current prbposals for curriculum refbrm as fbllbws: 

The " obvious "and "Ibgical" sblutibns to the schools* curricuiar 
inadequacies being bandied about today are those that were most 
frequently bandied about yM and the day before that. Essen- 

tiaiiyj^ they involve a "get tough" approach combined with a dose of 
elitism. Course req^rements in basic subjects are to be extended; 
textbooks are to become "harder^" with less watering down to the 
lowest common denominators of student abilities. (p. 29) 

Noting that reformers are "quick tb assume that declining high school test 
can be attributed to shbrtcomihgs in the educational system i" Peterson 
(1983) suggests that other factors may be at work "isuch as increased use of 
drugs and alcohol i a rise in the percentage of students who live in single 
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parent households i and deciining employment opportunities--and no brie has been 
able to establish that changes in the classroom, independent of changes in the 
larger society, are to blame for drops in test results" (p. 4). Nor, it might 
be added, has it been convincingly established that the drop in test results is 
the critical cause in Jtoerica's declining industrial and commercial fortunes. 

3, For the past two decades or sb^ the change process has been systema- 
tically studied. It is clear that there are limits on the changes which 
legislative mandates, commission recbmmehdations^ and other external agencies 
and groups can effect. Ultimately, changesin curriOTium and t depend 
ori changes in people. A major issue which tends to be ignored by reformers 
other than by exhbrtatioh and directive is the question of how to bring about 
real changes in curriculum and teaching, changes which will enable us to achieve 
the twin goals of equity and excellence more meaningfully than would be mani- 
fested by higher test scores. 

4. Although there is considerable rhetoric regarding the need for educating 
our childreh and youth for the future (e.g., Educating^ftaeriGahs fbr the 21st 
Century ) . we seem not to be clear about what kind of future. In addition to the 
questions we have been asking, perhaps there are some others. For example^ 
toward \^t goals and ends should our eduMtion be directed if we are to prepare 
our children for the future? Toward what knowledge | skills^ uhderotahdihgs , 
values^ insights, self-concepts? Will bur nation be at less risk if we increase 
the number of courses in science, mathematics ^ and technology our students take, 
or must the curriculizm provide a qualitatively different kind of mathematics and 
science, One which has moral and aesthetic as well knowledge dimensions? How do 
we educate creative i productive individTials who are also concerned with ethics, 
morality, and social responsibility? 

Although we find it difficult to com^^ the real meaning of the "knowledge 

explosion," we are cbnstratiy^ such an explosion is occurring. How 

do we deal with this knowledge explosion in the curriculum, other than by telling 
students that it is happening? What criteria do we use to select content and 
processes for inclusion in the curriculum from this exponentially increasing 
knowledge base? ^Should we teach youngsters about the nature of knowledge? 
About theories of knowledge? About how knowledge is produced? 

In a world beset with problems--the possibility of nuclear annihilation, 
terrorism, widespread hunger and disease ^ environmental pollution, totalitarian- 
ism, disinformation, and daily and cbhtihuing crises of every kind— what kinds 
of curricular experiences will nuture consciousness, concern, personal respon- 
sibility, and cbmmitmeht in our students so that they will not blindly ignore 
these threats to the survival of humankind and will use their talents toward the 
resblutibh of these problems? 

How do we teach individuals the skills of cooperative behavibr? What kind 
of education will help students to become issue-orieiited , willing and able tb 
understand the vital issues which individuals and societies face and tb attempt 
to come to^rips with them? What kind of an educatibn will nburish the leaming- 
how-to-iearn skills, the higher order thinking skills^ the creativity, the 
motivation needed by our yoimgsters to fiinction in today's society and into the 
next century? 
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Xhisse personal observations and reflections on the trends and issues in 
Anericah education suggest that it is hot that we have been asking the wrongf 
questions and cohfrbhtihg the wrong issues but rather that we might think of 
aekihg ebine additional ones. America needs intelligent, skilled, caring, 
compassionate, creative individuals not only to compete industrially with Japan ^ 
West Germany^ or other nations, and to compete militarily with the U.S.S.R., but 
because our nation _believes a society is not healthy unless each individual 
fulfills his/her own potential, bur educators need to ask whether our schools 
are really producing persons who can do so and what must be done to ensure this 
in the years ahead. 
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SOME CURRENT ISSUES IN ADULT i CAREER ^ AND VOCATIONAIi EDUCATION 
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in Vocational Eduf?ation, The Oiiio State University, Columbus, OH 



The fields of adult, career, and vocational education are broad and are 

currently facing a variety of issues. Foiir issues have been selected for 
review in this chapter. These issues revolve around these quest: ons: 

b What career-related curriculum should b^ incorporated into the new 
basics? 

o What contributions can vocational and career education make to 
reducing the dropout rate? 

o How can articulated secondary-postsecondary programs support quality 
occupational training? 

d Bow can literacy programs increase the literacy rate among adult 
Americans? 

Selection of these issues was difficult because of the diversity and 
breadth of the three scope areas covered by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, 
Career, and Vocational Educations The final selection of issues was based 
on two criteria: representativeness and importance. 

These questions reflect important issues at various educational levels 

ranging from kindergarten through adult education. The career-related 
curriculum focuses on elementary, middle schcbl, and early high school 
curriculum that prepares students for t^e career and technological changes 
that they will cdhfrdnt throughout their lives. The issue of dropout 
reduction addresses a growing national cbhcem for the need to support 
student retention by initiating early identification and prevention programs. 
The articulatied secondary-postsecondary occupational training issue responds 
to the need to develop coordinated occupational training curricula that are 
efficient and nonduplicative and result in the achievement of higher-level 
technical skills. This area focuses on later secondary and postsecondary 
education Finally, the educational needs of adults sore a recognized 
national concerns Although adult learners vary in their educational goals, 
how to increase adult literacy levels stands out as a major concern. For 
this reason, adult literacy was selected as the fourth issue to be repre- 
sentative of a major adult education theme. 

These islL'ues also address important trends affecting education today, 
including the effect^ of a changing workplace on occupational and educational 
requirements^ t^'.e growing concern for reaching disconnected youth and 
adults, and the current emphasis on educational excellence. Technology 
is being adopted widely and is making frequent career change a way of life. 
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^.^^^^^f^^^^??.^^ "^® JP?^?^^P^®^ of technology and of personal career 
planning concepts is becoming increasingly important for ali students. The 
changing workplace is creating a demand for a higher htxxnlbMBr of technicians. 
For success it requires geherali^able ^ nonspecific work skills. There 
is also a trend toward a higher number of less- thah-baccalaureate- level 
Jobs. Thisis creating an increased need for high-qtaaiity, efficient 
occupational training at the secondary and pbstsecohdary levels ^ 

The problem of disconnected youth and adults is becoming acute^ These 
are youth and adults who have dropped but of high school, lack literacy 
^^^^^?»_*^^_?^'^^^^^??^^ unemployed or employed in low- level, 

unstable, and low-paying jobsi ft dual attack is needed to stabilize and 
reduce toe number of disconnected youth and adults. At the puiDlic school 
level, dropout prevention programs are needed while at the adult level 
literacy programs we needed. 

Finally, _ the recent emphasis oh excellence in education is resulting in 
major curriculum reform. Most states are adopting stricter graduation 
requirements and the curriculum is becoming !zoi.'e uniform for all students. 
This trend raises the issue of the role of career and vocational education 
in the new basics* Among the suggestions emerring are the adoption of a 
career/technology core as a basic ctarriculum' area for all students and the 
granting of joint academic and vocational credit for carefully designed 
vocational education progreuns* 



What Career-Related Curriculum Should Be 
Ihcbrporated into the Hew Basics? 

Should principles of technology and career be incorporated with the 
basic curriculum? Several writers suggest that they should i Bbyer (1983), 
in the Carnegie report entitled High School; A Report on Secondary Education 
in America , suggests that a course on work and career should be one of the 
basics^ The National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education (1984) 
state3 that vocational education in the secondary curriculum should include 
career guidance and exploration, general employability skills, broad concepts 
of work and family, and gv^nerai and specific occupational skill training. 
The increasing influence of technology has prompted several writers 
(Daniels, Karmos, Presley^ 1985) to focus on the importance of pretechnical 
knowledge and skills that are of increased importance in the workplace and 
to individuals as they make a hum£>^r of career changes over the life span. 

Many of the recant commission repbrts on education emphasize the heed 
for a solid educational foundation that will enable today' s youth to adapt 
to ah uncertain employment future* The rapid rates of technological change 
mean that much of the current work force will have to acquire new skills^ 
In such a period of transition, it is difficult to know how to prepare young 
people and retrain adults for rewarding futxire employment (Lewis, Fraser, & 
Unger, 1984). 
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Although authorities agree that the economic shift will affect the 

types of available jobs, it is difficult to predict the exact nature of that 
change as veil as how rapidly It will occur« Recent figures from the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Statistics project rapid growth rates for 
the high-tech occupations, such as computer service technicians. Howeveri 
the actual number of these high-tech occupations i compared to other occupa- 
tions, will remain small. The largest number of hew job openings will be 
created in low-skilled or service job categories such as building custodian^ 
cashier, secretary^ general office clerk, and sales clerk. When reviewing 
projections of future labor force requirements, a distinction should be made 
between the percentage of growth for ah occupation and the numbers of new 
jobs created. During rhe remainder of the l98ds, most new jobs will not 
involve high levels of scientific or mathematical skills as high-tech 
industries are eaqpected to account for only 17% of the new jobs created 
between 1962 and 1995 (l.ewis et al. , 1984). 

§*^^??_^_P?'9^9?'*^ impact on existing jobs. Micro- 
processors, laser use, and blotechno are influencing the workplace. 
How will their applications affect the skill levels required for various 
jobs? Xwo opposing views exist. The first is that the increased application 
of technology will increase job skill requirements. The second view is 
that the increased use of technology will de-skill or lower the job skill 
requirements 1^ and there will be less heed for a highly educated work force. 
There is evidence that both points of view are true. Technology will 
probably first raise but later lower the skills required of workers. 
Current evidence suggests that emerging technology is resulting in less 
en^hasis on manipulative skills and greater emphasis bh cognitive and 
analytical skills. For example^ robots are replacing assemblers and 
operatives but are increasing the demand for tech.iiciahs. However, as 
technology matures and becomes more user friendly, worlcer skill requirements 
are likely to decrease (I#ewis et al. , 1964; D. P. Meyer, 1985). 

it is impossible to predict accurately which jobs will be available to 
an individual throughout a lifetime. How can education prepare individuals 
to meet such uncertain future labor market conditions? What are the impli^ 
cations of the changing workplace for the core curriculum? The predboihant 
view regarding curriculum is that it should provide a strong general 
educational foundation that will prepare individuals to adapt to the many 
occupational and technical changes that they will ehcouhttsr in the future. 
Several models of R-12 career- related curriculum are emerging, ^hese models 
fbctis oh two approaches. The first is to provide joint vbcatiohal and basic 
skills courses to support the application of concepts and to increase 
student mbtivatibh. The secor^d f bouses bn the career/technology area as one 
of the basics important tb all students. 

..^S^.^o^^i^^^.YP^^^^?*^?^?®^^ slcills approadb includes granting credit 
jointly to vocational and basic skills for vocational education courses 
and reinforcing basic skills through vocational education instruction. 
Cincinnati's Great Oaks Joint Vocational School District has a prbgram that 
coordinates math and science instructibri with vocational offerings in the 
areas of dental assistant training, chef's training, electronics, welding, 
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and industrial iaalntenancei Working jointly, academic and vocational 
ihstriictofs have developed curriculum that delivers both occupational skills 
and basic akills in such areas as math, science, and ooi&munication (Higal, 
1984). 

In Virginia, students are allowed to take a sequence of vocational 

courses to fulfill the requirement for either a math or a science course. 
Students who complete a minimum of 300 hours of vocational instruction in 
the areas of agriculture, business, distribution | health occupations ^ 
occupational home economics » or trade and industrial education also receive 
a math or science credit toward graduation requirements (Brown^ 1984), 

The approach combining vocational and basic skills instruction that was 
developed^b>r the Center for Occupational Research and Development recognizes 
the interrelationship between tes science and technology. The "Principles 
of Technology^ program includ in technical principles 

and concepts of science and mathematics, iz also provides hands-on 
laboratory experiences to support the application of concepts and skills. 
The course includes 14 units focusing on the scientific principles that 
are the basis of current technological developments (Parhell| 1985), 

Another: cluster of programs addresses the importance of career and 
technology concepts as' one of the basics heeded by all students. These 
approaches focus oh technological literacy^ career planning skills, and 
nohspecif ici -geheralizable work £kills. Dyrenfurth (1984) has developed a 
technological literacy model consisting of three stages i Pirst-order 
technological literacy helps individuals be aware of all technology. 
This level should be incorporated into existing elementary, junior high, 
and middle school cttrricola* Second-order technological literacy helps 
individuals be aware of and explore a subset of technologies of interest to 
them* This level can be supported by appropriate materials in middle 
and secondary school social studies, industrial arts, home economics, 
and practical arts curricula. Third-order technological literacy includes 
exploration, prespecializatioh^ and preparation in a subset of technologyi 
This would occur in both the secondary and postsecohdaxry setting i 

. _ # 

The state of New Ybjrk has recently adopted a three-stage curriculum 
that combines career and technology competencies for all students. During 
the foxmdation stage, grades ic through 3, all students obtain a common core 

knowledge related to personal, family, hbine, 
coEMQuni^, and work responsibilities. During this phase, seventh- and 
^i'i^'^^"'??^^^ J^^^^^'^^? required to take One^iinit courses in technology 
and in intx'oduction to careers. During the 9th arid 10th gradesi the 
development phase, students are provided a broad spectriim of knowledge 
and skills gerieric to all areas cf home/family and employment. Specialized 
bccupatidhal education^ the cohcehtratibn phase that prepares students for 
either employiberit or for postsecbndairy education ^ is delayed until the 11th 
and 12th grades. Thus, career options are kept open until students have 
thoroughly explored the full implications (Daggett, 1984). 
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Paniels et al. (1985 J have j^ojsosed a isretechnical curricuijoi that 
4ncluae8 three sets of skills. General izable skills and kn5wiedge aie those 
directiy used ±n work perforaance. They are transferabli across jobs and 
occupations, and are keys to success on the job and in the classroott. 
Exaopies include reasoning, cbmnunicatiohi mith, aSd technological and 
a ttitudinai skills. Transition skills and knowledge are needed to jnanage 
career and other life transitibhs. Examples include change management and 
decision-making skills. Problemrsolving skills and knowledge are heeded to 
be effective in interpersonal and group situations encountered in most Work 
settings. These include interpersonal skills and the ability to understand 
huaan behavior. The importance of these skills in the changing workplace 
was verified by Pratzner and Russell (1984), who identified such transferable 
skills as problem-solving, interpersonal relations, group process, decision- 
making, planning, communication, and thinking/reasoning skills. 

Future Directions 

Mew demands in the workplace resulting f^om the increased application 
of technology have implicatibhs for the K-i 2 curriculum. Recent educational 
reforms have emphasized increased achievement in the basics. Current 
prograiffls are suppbrtihg the effectiveness of combining vocational and basic 
skills instruction and incorporating career and technology concepts into the 
basic curriculum for all students. 

There are several advantages to developing courses that carry joint 
credit for vocational and basic skills. SuCh courses provide an iScreased 
opportunity for the application of basic ^ills and concepti* T^ansfe^ of 
training can be increased as students use basic skills to solve vocationally 
oriented problems. Also, for unmotivated students, the active, hands-on 
instruction used in vocational education increasei interest and motivation, 
thus supporting higher levels of achievement and retention. Successful 
programs that include vocational and basic skills instruction and credit 
require cooperative planning. Existing programs have been planned jointly 
by the academic and vocational staff, and often include team teaching, in 
the cases of New York and Virginia, the impetus for the establishment of 
joint cjurricula has come from the state level. The development of joint 
vbcatlbhal and basic skills courses is not widespread at the present time. 
To support the increased development of quality programs, it is important to 
study more closely the planning processes used to develop successful arrange- 
ments and to disseminate informatibh about successful models i 

Technology is vital tb our economic development . Although technology 
is closely related to ar.d applies concepts from basic areas such as math and 
science^ it constitutes a separate domain. Recent efforts tb develop models 
Of pretechnolbgy and technology education sugoiest that technology is ah 
important basic. More developmental work is needed in this area, first, 
existing pretechnoiogy and technology curriculum models need to be tested 
to detsnnine their quality and to identify the most effective ways of 
incorporating these areas into the existing cxirriculum. Current approaches 
include offering separate courses and coiabihing with existing courses. 
Second, curriculum developers need to find effective ways to monitor 
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techhoiogical dievielbpments and revise curricultun to include emerging 
concepts* This will require stronger linkages to business, research, and 
industriai settings in which technological development is occurring* 

A final area includes development of curricuram to teach 

generalizafole career skills. Trends indicate that change is becoming a way 
of life. Today's youth will change occupations over seven times during 
their adult lives. What knowledge and skills best prepare youth to deal 
effectively with change? A set of general, honbccupatiohally specific 
skills are being suggested. These include problem- solving, decision- making, 
interpersonal^ and career-planning skillis* Although some of these skills 
are taught in the existing curricula, it cannot be assumed that transfer of 
these skills to life decisions mdocOTpational situations^ occur 
automaticaiiyi Specific instructional activities are needed to support this 
transfers The major need is to develop learning experiences that support 
transfer of skills and to determine effective models for providing this 
instruction. Existing models such as general career-related courses, 
infusion into existing curriculum, and career guidance programs need to be 
evaluated. Dissemination of effective approaches and coordination at the 
state level are also needed. 



What Contributions Can Vocational and Career Education 
Make to Reducing the Dropout Rate? 

A large nujnber of youth are at risk (Education Commission of the 

States, 1985). They are more apt to drop out of school before high school 
graduation. Also, they are more likely than other adults to be unemployed 
and receive lower wages after they have left the secondary schools. About 
700,000 students dropped out during 1984 and another 300,000 were chronically 
truant. In large cities the dropout rate runs over 40 percent. The dropout 
rates for the lower socipecohbmiCi black and Hispanic youth are much higher 
than dropout rates for high socioeconomic and white youth. Among dropouts, 
most female students drop out to have babies. Of the mwed teens who gave 
birth to 650,000 babies in 1984, many did not retxzrn to schools 



Once they have left ^chool, many young adults fail to find consistent 
employment. The unemployment rate of teenagers is thr^^e times higher than 
that of adults. More than 3 million young adults (ages 16 to 24} are 
looking for work and almost 400,000 are discbufaged, thus no longer seeking 
employment. Current unemployment rates for black. teens (40 percent) and 
Hispanic teens (24 percent) are higher than the 15 percent iihempilbyttteht 
ra^ce for whitia teens. Not all dropouts are at risk in later career and 
educational achievements. About 14 percent of males and 9 percent of 
females later enter General Educational bevelbpment (GED) programs. 

The recent excellence reforms enacted in many states are a first step 
toward ensuring ^e quality of education and preparing youth for changing 
social and labor market conditions. For at-risk youth, however, reforms 
such as a uniform core curriculum, longer school day, more homework, and 
competency testing may result in increased dropping out rather than increased 
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competence* ^^Yf^^^ ????P?_??®_^^?^®?'^^"^ that preventive programs for 

at-riSc youth are _«m important next step ±n the educational excellence 
refoicm process (Education Commission of the States, 19e5}« Programming to 
support quality education to retain at-risk youth can draw from existing 
dropout research and current exemplary programs that suggest program 
standardb* 

Research has focused on describing the characteristics of dropouts, 
understanding why youth decide to drop out ^ and describing the features 
of programs that reduce dropout rates (Batsche, McCarty, & KlitzJce, 1984; 
Weber S Siivahi-Lacey^ 1983), Research* on characteristics of dropouts has 
identified personal^ family^ social, and economic factors that characterize 
dropoute._ There aretvo ^bblems with the usefulness of this information 
for program development i First, few of the identified characteristics are 
factors over which the school has control. While a characteristic such as 
low self-esteem may be modified by the school, other characteristics such as 
socibeconomic status may hot. Another problem with this research is that 
too often it focuses on the students at or hear the school-leavihg age. 
Descriptions of students at this point have little power to suggest early 
intervention strategies. Research will be most helpful when it studies 
the characteristics of later elementary of middle school students 
subsequently drop but. 

_bther research has examined the decision process: why a student 

chooses t drop out (Batsche et al., 1964). One problem with this research 
is that students will often give socially acceptable reasons (e.g., heed to 
work), rather than real causes (e.g. j, isolation or boredom). Decisions 
during the transition from middle school to high school are crucial ^ since 
they define motivation for the high school years. Fewer dropouts than 
school completers report having discussed their high school plans with a 
parent, ••sighif icaht_ other teacher^ or cbunselbr (Webef^ 1986 )^ They are 
mbre apt tb fepbf t being *as signed tb*t rather ttan_^oosing the high 
schbbl program^ and are more likely to be in the general curriculum. 
When they are in vocational curriculum^ they are more often enrolled in 
exploratory courses rather than a sequence of courses that provide job- 

^P^?^?^?_^?i''^^'^?L*__P?®P9?"^^_?^®_™°?®_sp't to be in work-study programs than 
is the general student jpopulation, but ^these experiences too often are not 
programmatic or linked to ongoing school efforts. 

What role do career and vocatidhal education play in retaining students 
in high school and motivating disconnected ybilng adults to return tb school? 
Car^'dr education, including career guidance and counseling^ experienced-based 
career education i and career-* related classrbom activities^ has been shown tb 
support several gbals related to retehtibh (Bbhhet^ 1979). Career education 
increases basic Jkills achievement^ particularly in the application and 
Ichg-term retentlbh bf skills. Students with low motivation to etttend 
school have shown imprbvement in school attendance and retention after 
participating in career education experiences. Vocational students who have 
participated in career education are more likely to complete the vocational 
P^^^^_P^^y ^ve selected. Finally, career education has consistently 
demonstrated effectiveness in increasing students* career planning skills. 
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Thus, students are better able to set personal, educational, and occupational 
goals that lend meaning and motivation to the high school experience. 

Results of several studies support tte importance of vocational education 
in dropout prevention (Mertens, Seitz, fi Cox, 1982; Weber, 1986). These 
studies showed that vocational education enrollment Was associated with school 

jtentioni In North Carolina, one-fourth of the students in a survey said tiiat 
vocational education was the main reason why they stayed in schooti In 
general, findings suggest that vocational education and work experience are 
powerful in supporting school retention but that they are most effective 
when combined with other program featiiresi When determining the value of 
vocational education in dropout prevention, it is important to examine the 
quality of the vocatiohai education ea^erience. Casual exploration through 
vocational courses or work experience that is not related to learning goals 
are less effective tha^t major concentration in a vocational program. 

Young adults whc5 have dropped out of school tend to have low basic 
skills levels ttiat prevent them from entering work and education and training 
programs. Adult basic education (ABE) has developed prpgraxns to meet the 
needs of young adults. Through ABE programs ^ young adults obtain the basic 
skills needed to enter high school completion and vocational training 
programs and to obtain jobs, df adult basic education students, 65% are in 
the 16- to 35-year-bid age group; 53% have achieved less than a high school 
education. Research oh the effects of ABE programs (Darkenwald & Valentine, 
1984) shows that participants improve their self-concept, gain confidence in 
themselves i and achieve their personal educational goals. 

Future Directions 



career and vocational education programs have been shown to 

contribute to school retention, their overall impact can be improved by 
strengthening and modifying existing programs to better meet the needs of 
potential dropouts. 

Early intervrntibn has been stressed and general characteristics of 

dropouts ha»e been identified i Procedures are needed to help local schools 

develop iaentificatiohprbcedures tiiat are based on local student information 
and consider multiple factors (We^ After identifying who might 

drop but, effective, early intervention programs should be targeted to these 
identified youth. 

* point when students need tb 

develop cOTnitment and motivation for completing their high schbbl program. 
They also need to believe that the high school program is relevant to adult 
roles that they will assume when they leave schbbl. intensive career education 
and exploration experiences can support the transition bf drbpbut-prbne 
i^tudents into high schbbl . The e^q^eriehce should lead to the development 
of individualized plans that include educational goals, strategies to reduce 
barriers t' the achievement of goals, and timelines fbr monitoring progress 
oh these goals. In/iividualized planning approaches such as those used with 
handicapped atudents need to be adapted for use with dropout-prone students. 
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Characteris;tics_of successful dropout prevention programs Include 
administrative arrangements, teacher behavior and characteristics^ student 
ciature, and testructio^^^ design (Wehlage, 1983)^ Small programs with two 
to six teachers serving 25-60 students are most effective, program staff 
have autonomy that allows teachers to assume authority and responsibility 
for solving problems related to the program. Teachers believe that all 
students can learn and that Uie teacher is reisponsible for ensuring learning. 
They see the student as a total person and^eiate to students in a caring 
way while setting high expectations and firm rules for the program. These 
teachers are also highly cooperative with each other. 

Students in successful programs are cooperative rather than competitive ^ 
They_ view the program as a "family" and are willing to support each others 
Successful programs have distinctive instructional features^ instaruction 
is individualized and focuses on real-life problems. Experiential learning 
in community service, vocational, and outcome settings is stressed. These 
features of successful programs confirm the importance of considering 
multiple factors when designing programs and the need to disseminate 
successful program models nationally. 

For vocational education to have optimal i^ on school retention, 
potential drppbuts heed toparticipate in vocational education programs in a 
meaningful way. Schools need to take specific steps to Increase enrollments 
and to ensure comprehensive Mther than random, exploratory participation. 
These steps include helping students view vocational education as a viable 
educational option; conducting outre recruitment programs for 

dropout-prone students; and helping students identify, enter ^ and complete 
comprehensive vocational education programs that lead to occupational skills 
development. 

Work-study activities can provide financial support for students and 
increase motivation for school achievements However, if not carefully 
planned, work-study activities can have a negative effect (Weber, 1986). 
Work-study activities should include specific objectives, diverse experiences 
that are linked to the students^ educational program, close ties between the 
employer and the school, and evaluation standards to review the quality of 
work-study activitieis. 



How Can Articulated Secdndary-Pbstsecbhdary Pr6gr2uhs 
Support Quality Occupational Training? 

_ Theexcellence movement has resulted in renewed interest in strengthening 
the secondary school curriculum to ensure higher levels of basic skills 
achievement. Pamell (1985) highlights the need for high school curriculum 
reforms to include carefully articulated secohdary-postsecondary programs. 

In early 1985^ 40 states had increased high school graduation require- 
ments, and 27 states had or were considering separate requiri«nents for ah 
advanced or college-preparatory diploma (byrenfurth, 1985). This trend will 
result in a more uniform curriculum for all students. This should help to 
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change the previous trend for many students to fbllow a general curriculum 
in high school that neither prepared them for college attendance nor for 
less-than-baccalaureate^ Between 1975 and 1981 > 

36% of high school students were in the academic tra^c, 43% in the general 
tracki and 19% in the vocational tra^ (2% were unidentified). 

However^ a college-preparatory curriculum iri which all students have 
similar educational experiences may not reflect the heeds of students or of 
the occupational demand structure. Although there has been an increase in 
baccalaureate-degree holders, at least three of four public school students 
will not achieve this degree. The U.S. Department of Labor 11984) identified 
the 50 fastest-growing occupations. None of them are low-skill jobs and only 
two require a baccalaureate degree. Increased use of technology in most 
occupational areas is creating new demancjs for skill and knowledge. Although 
projectipns suggest that there will be relatively few high-tech jobs, most 
jobs will be influenced by techhologyi Parnell (1985) argues that training 
of technicians with a broad understanding of the principles as well as the 
applications of technology is needed to respond to the shifting workplace. 

1^ The articulated secondary-postsiecohdaryt vocational- technical curriculum 

is_ an emerging response to the need to provide technical and basic Scili 
excellence for the three out of four students who will receive less than 
a baccalTOTeate degree.- Articulation is the process of developing and 
implemeniSlng coordinated curricula at the secondary and pbstsecondary 
levels. These articulated curricula provide coizrses of study that students 
begin during the high school years and complete by attending a community 
college or pbstsecondary technical school i They are carefully structured to 
avoid duplication of learning^ to support tte smooth transition from one 
level to the next^ and to result in the achievement of higher- level technical 
competence^ 

__Articuiated programs can provide several benefits for both students and 

educational institutions (American Association of Commxihity and Junior 
Colleges and American vocational Association^ 1984). These include reduced 
duplication of learning, more effective and efficient learning, improved 
program content and standards ^ and fuller use of existing program facilities 
and equipment. Articulated programs can help both secondary and post- 
secondary institutions respond to the need for excellence. At the high 
school level I programs combine basic skills and technical competence to 
improve the quality of vocational education offerings. These more rigorous 
programs that are closely linked to pes tsecondary education provide a more 
attractive option for students and can help support high school completion^ 
Postsecondary institutions will also benefit by having larger enrollments of 
better prepared students. 

^9"9 et al. (1986) conducted a national survey of existing secondary- 

postsecondary program articulation efforts. They conclude that all articulated 
programs share the goal of saving students both time md money by avoiding 
duplication of learning. However, some programs move beyond these goals by 
teaching more advanced skills than can be delivered in unarticulated programs. 
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Time-shbrtehed articulated programs that allow students to receive 
postlecohdary credit for high school work can be considered as advanced 
placement programs. These programs vary In their complexity. In some 
cases » they are direct arrangements between the high school and the post-* 
secondary school developed by a few people. In other cases, they involve 
comprehensive planning committees and administrative structures. Increasingly, 
the impetus for these agreements originates in state-level policy (Maryland 
State Board for Community Colleges, 1984}. 



A major need in articulated programs is an effective method of verifying 
learning at the high school level, and of evaluating those learning experi- 
ences or establishing pbstsecdhdary credit. Various approaches are used, 
including teacher recommendation ^ external testing ^ and competency-based 
curricula. Competehcy-based curricula are effective since the assessment 
of competencies taught and mastered is bxiilt into the curricixlum. Time- 
shbrtehed programs provide cost-effective, motivating, high-quality 
occnipational training. These furograms hold promise for improving the 
quality 9^ pccupational training for many occupational areas. However, in 
the light of the growing demand for "master technicians" (Pamell, 19S5), 
there is an additional need, that articulated programs result in high-level 
skills and knowledge. Two promising approaches to articulated advanced- 
skills programs are the high school core technical curriculum and the 
vbc^tcbhal- technical 2^2 programs (Long et al.^ 1966). 

The core curriculiim provides ihtehsive instruction in the principles of 
technology to help students develop the core knowledge base needed for 
pbstsecbhdary- level, high- technology training^ The Center for Occupational 
Development has developed a "Principles of Technology" curriculum that 
covers principles of physics needed for advanced technical training in 
such programs as medical equipment technician and computer-aided design 
technicians Students who have taken the core technology curriculum at the 
high school level are able to bypass introductory courses and move to 
advanced levels upon postsecbndary school entry. The core curriculum 
focuses on basic technical principles rather than specific skill training. 
High school students have the pptibh of combining the core curriculum with 
other vocational education in high school or delaying specific skills 
training uhtii the postsecbndary ievei. 

The vocational^technical 2+2 curriculum also focuses on developing 
advanced skills for high-tech occupations. These programs provide a compre- 
hensive, ^p^'^y^ar technical ^^^^^^ng program that is entered during the 
last two years of high school and completed at ^e end of two years of 
postsecondary training (Pamell, 1984). These 2 + 2 programs provide 
four years of study focusing on three major knowledge areas: basic skills 
(mathematics, science, cdimnunicatidns, socioeconomics, and computer literacy), 
technical core skills (a set of knowledge and skills shared by a general 
occujpational area)| and specialty odcills. 
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Prdject:idn8 indicate that sacohdary-^postaecohdary afti<niiatibn arranger- 
men ts will become more hiuberous and comprehensive in the future i Future 
efforts heed to focus oh guaranteeing relevant curriculum to meet student 
and labor market heeds ^ developing state-level policies to support arti- 
culatibh^ ahd developing and implementing local articulation plans. 

When developing articulation agreements; the needs of students should 
fiifSer unemployment rates are tied to lover educational 
employment opportunities riequire less t^ah a 
baccalaureate degree but do require training that is relevant to chahgihg 
job demands. School retention is a hatibhal cbhcerh and cah be stimulated 
by the availability of traihihg options that relate to career goals and are 
cost- and time-effective for students. While there is increasing demand for 
technicians I the major demand still clusters in other, more traditional 
bccupatiohal areas. Articulation plans that are based on student needs 
will ihclude diverse options that provide for both time-reduced training and 
increased skiii-a^eveite Programs also need to focus on such services 

as_butreach^ recruitment^ counseling, and placement that help students set 
career goals, select appropriate educational options, complete articulated 
training, understand career ladders within their training area, and obtain 
job placement. 

Although articulated programs have beeh developed locally without the 
impetus of state* level policyj the ctxtehsive emergence of local agreements 
will be facilitated by state policy. In some cases, state administrative 
arrangements have been a barrier to articulation. Often, different state 
agencies have jurisdiction over secondary and postsecondary education. 
Several options are available at tte state level i Florida has a policy that 

^.f^^^^^ * community college and receive 
both high school and college credit. Other states, California for one, have 
policies that encourage but do not mandate Cddperatioh. A few states are 
developing policies that mandate cooperatidh. In Illihdisi the State 

the Cdmmunity Cdllege Board have proposed formal 
articulation agreements between secondary ahd pbstsecbhdary levels. These 
agreements must address four areas: (a) program alighmeht and continuity 
in a given occupational area; (b) trahsitibh of students from one level to 
another without undue delay or duplicatioh of learning; i,ci cooperation in 
use of equipment, facilities^ and staffs when feasible; and (d) cooperation 
ih ohgbihg evaluatioh and imprbvemeht of programs (Galloway & Washburn, 
1985). Ah analysis of current state policy and the revision of policy 
to support articulation eire needed to prcmote cost-^ef fective, efficient 
secohdaxy-pos tsecondary coordination • 

_While state policy can support or even mandate cooperative plahhihg, 
its success rests at the local level. Long et al. (1986) found that local 
factors such as turf conflicts, faculty resistance, poor commuhicatioh, and 
incomjpatible curriculum were greater barriers than external problems such 
as state- level policy. Case studies of successful programs led the authors 
to conclude that core elements of successful programs were (a) leadership 
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and comnitoent from the top; (b) early faculty involvement; (c) relationships 
based on mutual respect and trust; {d} mutual benefits to all partners- 
(a) written articulation agreements; (£) open, clear, and frequent communi- 
cations; (g) modest initial goals; (h) clearly defined responsibilltiii; 
(ij competency-based curricula; and (j) a comieoii focus on mutual goali 
rather than on individual turf. These factors are supported by suggestions 
for^local^articulatlon provided by Parnell (1985K Local secondary and 
postsecondary schools need to recognize the benefits of arti5uiati5n for 
both the institution and its students, to make major administrative commit- 

articulation, and to allocate resources 
to the development and implementatibh of these arrangements. 

- to increasing number of emerging arti5uiation agreements support 

curriculum coordination between secondary and postsecondary institutions. 
These agreements improve the quality of vocational- technical education, 
create educational options that will support the availability of appr5- 
priately skilled workers to meet changing labor force demands* and prSvide 
Viable educational options that can motivate youth to complete high school 
and postsecondary education. The directions described in this section 
strengthen the effectiveness of these articulated programi. 

How Can Literacy Programs Increase the 
Literacy Rate Among Adult Americans? 

M^^^ i-^3.ttBracy is a complex* costly social problem. Each year, an 
estimated 2.3 million persons join the existing pool of those 27 million 
adults who are functionally illiterates This number includes high sch55l 
dropouts and "pushouts * V legal and illegal immigrants, refugees, and others 
With limited English proficiency (U.S. Department of Education, nidi). 
During the^past three years, several national efforts have focused attention 
on the problem. These include: 



o 



o 



o 



o 



Announcement in September, 1983, by President Reagan of the Adult 
Literacy Initiative that is being carried out by the U.S. Department 
of Ed ition. 

Formation of the Coalition for Literacy, an 11 -member organization 
^at works with the American Association of Advertising Agencies to 
implement a nationwide media campaigSi 

Formation of the Susihess Council for Effective Literacy that is 
dedicated to helping generate greater corporate a^wireness of the 
functional illiteracy j^oblem and encourage corporate support of 
local programs and planning in the field. 

Support of l5cal adult literacy programs by B. balton Booksellers 
through funds made available from the Dayton Hudson Company. 



As a result of tiiese recent efforts, a number of aspects of adult literacy 
education have surfaced. 
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_??^ividuals working in adult literacy education view it from different, 
and sometimes conflicting, perspectives. Several key areas associated with' 
adult litwacy education are the characteristics of illiterate adults, the 
use of volunteers in adult literacy programs, the impact of technology 
upon adult literacy ^ and the need for better linkages and communication 
within the field of adult literacy education. 

Characteristics of illiterate Adulte 

Lack of mderstanding of the characteristics of illiterate adults is a 
key area in literacy education, one that gives rise to a ntjnber of issues 
and problems. Research has tended to portray illiterate adults from a 
deficit perspective, embedded in a culture of poverty. Ai though illiterate 
adults may have a fully developed language system* the literature more 
frequently mentions that they fear failure in teaching-learning situations, 
have low self-esteem and self-confidence, and resist change. They may be 
characterized as inarticulate and unable to cope or think abstrfictly. A 
tone of mission arid concern for the less fortunate (e.g. , rehabilitating 
the malfunctioning adult into normal society) tends to dominate the deficit 
perspective (Fingeret* 1984)* 

A hew picture of illiterate adults is beginning to emerge. Qualitative 
studies ^n which the adults themselves were provided oppbrtuhitiea to share 
their own perspectives give a more balanced and accurate view. Although 
they may lack formal schooling, many illiterate adults have educated them- 
selves through their life experiences. This emerging portrait also reveals 
that many are frustrated with educators and programs designed to develop 
their literacy skills (Pihgeret* 1984 J. 

Intergenerational illiteracy is another concept associated with 
characteristics of illiterate aduitsi There is some evidence that illiteracy 
is cyclical. Families that place a high value on education are more likely 
to break the cycle. _Ai though studies related to intergenerational illiteracy 
have bcten done with children, this is not an area that has been the subject 
of much discussion or research among adult educators. 

Volunteers 

Volunteers teve become ah increasingly important resource for adult 

literacy programs i Although volunteer tutors have formed the basis of the 
taubach Literacy Action {l^Ui) and Literacy Vbluhteers of America (LVA) 
programs for many years, the use of volunteers in adult literacy programs 
has spread in the past 15 years to a number of other settings. Volunteers 
currently contribute to programs in such settings as federally funded adult 
basic education j conununity-based organizations, libraries, correctional 
institutibhsi and churches (Kahgisser, 1985). 

A number of recent developments have served to increase the visibility 
of the literacy volunteer movement. Chief among these has been the develop- 
ment of a national advertising campaign designed to attract volunteers into 
literacy settings. The campaign, which has developed through the efforts of 
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the Coal±t±on for Literacy (CL) and the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, prompted more than 50 ^ 000 individuals to offer their services in 
its first five months of operation (iisieyi 1985). 

As a result of increased visibiii^ and use, volunteers are perceived 
as a valuable resource for adult literacy programs. However, a nunflDer of 
issues surroiihd their use. One issue revolves around the concepts of 
••professionalism" and ••amateurism." Many adult literacy educators believe 
that reading^ should be taught by a professionally prepared individual, 
delated to this^ belief is the fear that volunteers do not receive proper 
training^ supervision, and other types of support. For example ^ both tVA 
and ttA provide volunteers with fewer than 20 hours of training; once they 
complete initial training, tutors are not' required to continue training (V. 
Meyer, 1985). A second concern is the ability of organizations to deal with 

a rapid influx of volunteers. It takes resources —money -and human to 

train, place, and supervise volunteers (Kangisser, 1985). The need to train 
and place volunteers xnay strain the limited resources available to most 
adult literacy programs. 

Although vbiuhteefs are used widely in many types of adult literacy 
programs, ••very little is known about effective volunteer programs and the 
resources they require-* (Fingeret, 1984, p. 44). Research about volunteer 
i>rbgramscbuld help to eliminate some of the fears expressed regarding the 
use of volunteers as well as assist programs in using them effectively. 

Impact of Te chnology 

The impact of technology is another issue confronting adult literacy 
programs. Technology is affecting the workplace as well as the instructional 
arena. It is estimated that in addition to the 27 million functionally 
illiterate adults^ another 40 million are only marginally capable of being 
productive workers jElfenbein, 1983). While it was once possible for 
marginally illiterate adults to function in the workplace ^ advances in 
technpiogyare making it increasingly necee employees to demonstrate 

higher levels of literacy for both entry-level jobs and job advancement. As 
a result of technological develbproents, a new categbiry of adult illiterates 
is emerging: persons who do not have the skills necessary to function in 
the information age (Chtll, 1984). 

These observations are supported by findings from a recent study that 
investigated efforts by cbmpahies to upgrade the basic skills of their 
employees (Hull^ Fields^ fi Seclxler, 1986). Study findings included the 
following: the heed for basic literacy skills to support workers* higher- 
order performance on the job is increasing; the nature of work is changing 
from highly segmented routinized duties to coordinated production processes 
with greater authority vested in individual production line workers; for 
high tech companies, a high school diploma is rapidly becoming the new 
standard for hiring employees; and in many cases, literacy skills are viewed 
by industry personnel as prerequisites to technical- skill training. 
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Technology also has the potential of changing the delivery of literacy 
instruction. According to Fihgeret (1984) i "the initial research in ckl 
[computer--a88i8tad instruction] is exciting and prmising, although limited 
at present" !p. 34J. Pingeret also pbints^b^^ lack of commercially 

available_ instructional packages that can be used in adult literacy programs. 
One of the benefits of using microcomputerB in adult literacy instruction is 
thatit is a vocational skill i Other forms of technology may also be useful 
for delivering instruction in adult literacy programs. However, not much 
is Icnown about t2ie extent of use of instructional technology or its effects. 

Need for Better Communication 

The fourth area involves the need for better linkages and communication 
within the field of adult literacy education * The establishment of linkages 
among the variousdelivery systems for adult literacy programs is a needed 
step. _ According to Pingeret (1984) , "state and National leadership must be 
exerted to bring together all literacy educators regardless of program 
affiliation. Literacy educators must see their efforts as part of a complex^ 
multifaceted approach to literacy education in the United States" (p. 41). 
She suggests that, for such linkages to be established successfullyi literacy 
educators must be able to tpl^tate diverse approaches as well as articulate 
their own political aiid ethical frameworks. There is some evidence that 
linkages are being established aiiibhg literacy providers. The Cbaiitibn for 
Literacy brings together several national organizations i A number of states 
have established state literacy cbaiitibns, and local coalitions are being 
developed in some conununities. These coalitions are seldom truly represen- 

Literacy, for example, lacks representation from 
a community-oriented organization. 

Another need is for better commwir^tibh ^unbh practitioners and 
researchers. According to Imel {19£5)a^ "People on the firing line are too 
far removed from those peoplie who are doing research or who are disseminating 
information. There is a need to get into the forefront those people who are 
close to practice but yet who are knowledgeable about research" (p. 21). 

_ Adult educators who are involved in adult literacy programs also need 
information from the fields of reading^ writing ^ and cognitive nsychbibgyi 
In teaching reading^ adult educators do not seem to do well with persons in 
the middle area (i.e. ^ grade levels four tb nine). It is fairly easy to gee 
people frOT a zero read^ tb about grade four, but after that it 

becomes more difficult (imel^ l985)i Chall (1984), a leading researcher in 
reading^ suggests tiiat research is needed on how more adults can be brought 
to a 12th- grade reading level. Adult educators need to communicate with 
researchers in other fields so that they can work to solve common problems. 

Future Directions 

Increasing the literacy rate of adult Americans will require multiple 
strategies. Current activity in adult literacy education bodes well for the 
future. However I a significant reduction in adult illiteracy depends upon a 
nrunber of emerging emphases. These include increased research activity, the 
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development of new coalitions , and an increased emphasis on the prevention 
of illiteracy* 



Although the in^^rease in research activity in adult literacy has been 
encouraging^ more research is heeded in almost every area of the field. A 
report issued br/ the National Adult Literacy Project (Johnson^ 1985) spoke 
to this point: 



Continued search is required to help fill the g^ps^njknowledge 
essential for improved practice. Of particular importance are 
unanswered questions about the differences in literacy development 
during childhood and adulthood, and about the functional require- 
ments in diverse real-^life settings where literacy desiands occur, 
(p. 21) 

Fihgeret (1984) also discussbd the heed for additional research saying 
that **the conduct and utilization of research should become a research 
priority** (p. 43 )i She calls for research to provide information about the 
following etreas: the processes through which adults learn to read, effective 
volunteer programs and the resources they require^ the characteristics of 
illiterate adults » and tiie technology of instruction. 

The Ifdrination of coalitions will continue to play an important role 
in the development of adult literacy programs. The Cbalitibh for Literacy 
has already established a model for using this strategy to combat adult 
illiteracy. Adult educators are recbghizihg that the problem of adult 
illiteracy is of such magnitude that there is plenty of ^'business" for 
all providers. In other words » there is no shbrtage of clientele for 
existing programs i There is also increasing recognition that a range 
of program opportunities needs to be available to serve diverse student 
populations^* Thu8» it makes sense to form coalitions to provide services 
for adults seeking literacy education; 

Increasingly » business and industry are playing a role in adult literacy 
education. Not only are many companies providing support for local efforts, 
but also 8c»ne are sponsoring in^house adult literacy training programs for 
their employees. As coalitions are formed . every effort should be made to 
include business and industry representatives as well as representatives 
from more traditional providers of literacy education. 

Although rcunedial measxires are needed to con^at adult illiteracy, more 
attention is being focused on its prevention^ Effective preventive meastures 
cannot completely eliminate adult illiteracy. They can, however , reduce the 
flood of 2.3 million new adult illiterates entering the pool each year; 

_ ^l^^^A'^i^'^.^^ ^^visory Council for Adult Education and the National 
Adult Literacy Project (Jbhiisonj^ 1985) have emphasized the prevention of 
illiteracy in recent repbrts. The reports bn educatibnal excellence have 
increased thia public's awareness of the heed to increase achievement levels 
dtiring K thrbugh 12th grade. Sjpecific strategies mentioned by Jbhhsoh 
(1985) that can be used to prevent Illiteracy include more transgenerational 
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programs^ that help illiterate or semi-iiliterate parents become role models 
for learning; public library programxdLng for childreiri and yoiith; and identi- 
fication and dissemination of successful strategies for teaching reading. 

Existis^g literacy programs are able to serve approximately 4 miiiion 
adults per year. Given the influx of adult illiterates into the population 
yearly, current efforts maJce little or no heaidway in reducing the total 
number of illiterates* The solution to the problem of adult illiteracy 
will require the combined efforts of the public and private sectors; the 
individual efforts of both professionals and volunteers; and additional 
resources to fund needed research and to support new programs. 



Summazy 

chapter has examined four representative issues affecting the 
fields of adult, career, and vocational education. These include: (a) What 
career-related curriculum should be incorporated into the hew basics? 
(b) What contributions can vocational and career education xnake to reducing 
the dropout rata? (c) How can articulated secbndary-postseccndary programs 
support high-duality occupational training? and (d) How can literacy programs 
increase the literacy rate among adult Americans? These issues are repre«* 
sehtative of various educatibhal levels and grow out of three major trends, 
including the effectis of a changing workplace on occupational and educational 
requirements, the growing concern for reaching disconnected youth and 
adults, and the current emphasis on educational excellence* The purpose of 
this review has been tbclarify the context surrounding each of the issues, 
to <iescribe emerging and promising educational approaches, and to suggest 
future directions needed to strengthen research, development, dissemination, 
and implementation. 
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CURRENT ISSUES AND TRENDS IN GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

Garry R. Walz 

Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Guidance Services, 
University of Michigan^ Ann Arbors Mi 



The 1980s have witnessed a resurgence of interest in and demand for 
counseling services • In a wide variety of settings— schools, college, 
agencies^ and business and industry—involving a range from precocious 
eleniehtary children to ^ef^ective post-retirement adults, new programs and 
P?^?^^^^?? respond to the diverse calls for counseling 

assistance, ^^owth in professional association size, one clear indicator 
of the vigor of a professional specialty, has demonstrated the increased 
involvement of its members in new areas of activity. In just the past year, 
the membership of the American Asjsbciation for Counseling and Development 
increased by over 10%, bringing the total to approximately 50^000 members. 
Unlike earlier growth periods, the Xargest gains in membership were in 
those divisions related to mental healthy family issues^ and adult agency 
settings, father than the traditional areas of schools and colleges. These 
trends in association growth resemble mosaics of bold and sometimes minute 
patterns that reveal the areas in which our society is seeking counselor 
assistance. Ah analysis of these areas can provide rare glimpses into the 
ihhertyost. hopes ^ aspirations^ needs ^ and problems of our total population. 



As c6uhs<^lbrs ehcotmter needs for assistance, they face numerous 
challenges and issuesrr-wheth^ and how, what priorities to give 

5^ ?§®^^_?®^^??^1_?'^^_^°^_^®_®9?§ out the important from the urgent. What 
methods they use and the decisions they make will reflect their central 
values and will initiate a response trajectory which will illtimiiiate the 
paths that counselors will follow for the near future. Charting the hew and 
emerging directions of counseling and the acccncpahyihg issues and dilemmas 
is not unlike the task of viewing a detailed road map cf an unfamiliar 
location. The options may be so great and infoinnatibh about each one so 
sparse that a choice is difficult. With so many populations and settings 
to be served, counselors may easily lose their way in a jumble of turns, 
detours, and dead ends. The journey may be most rewarding if counselors 
seek out the superhighways of counseling practices and services — those 
central issues and topics which will most expeditiously lead to the principal 
cities of challenge and concern for ail counselors today; This summary 
focuses on four of those critical issues: computers in counseling, students 
at risk, pre-college gnaidanca, and career guidance. 



Computers in Counseling 



Counselors in many schools today question whether cbn^utersi oh balance ^ 
are more likely to benefit or detract from counseling. Both the negatives 
and the positives are persuasively airbed at the present. One of the most 
frequently mentioned "threats" is that computers will mechanize guidance and 
coxinseling and take away the warm, interactive process that characterizes 
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the work of a couhselbr with the student. A second area of concern is that 
of cbhf idehtiaiity.^ can collect and store large amounts of 

data on students for long periods of time, there is considerable potential 
for abtase by OTauthorizedjusorB, The third frequen^^ es^ressed cbhcerh is 
that clients tend to interpret the objectivity of tho computer as evidence 

obtained from it is completely valid arid reliable--that 
it need not be questioned or challenged. This can be a problem especially 

assessment, and information retrieval. A 
fourth, less openly e^cpressed fear is that the computer will replace the 
counselor or, at the least, demean the counseling role by leaving only 
inconsequential tasks for the couhselbr to do. 

While all of the threats have a basis in reality, they have shown 
themselves to be readily removed 1:^ apprbpriate safeguards, training 
for the staff, and orientation fbr student users. When safeguards are 
instituted^ cbmpiiters give clear evidence of the ability to enhance and 
extend the couhselbr*s activities and outcomes. This can be accomplished 
through computer-assisted guidance and computer-supported guidance. Computer- 
assisted guidance may be defined as an interactive guidance technique in 
which a computer is used to present information, solicit and monitor responses, 
and seiect_and P^^f^^^^ additional information in accordance with individual 
client_needB^ Cosaputer^supported guidance may be defined as the use of a 
computer to maintain and analyze student data and to dbcuaeht and analyze 

^^^^^^.P?"??^*" Computer-supported guidance may also 

include administrative uses that are not directly related to the guidance 
process, s. g. , recordkeeping and word prbcessihgi which increase the amount 
of time counselors have available for use with students. 

Pour frequently inehtibned advantages bf cbmputer-managed guidance are 
uniforaity, availability^ the capacity tb store and retrieve large amounts 
of information^ and the possibility for direct student and computer inter- 
action oh topics of need and interest to the student. Most developers of 
computer-assisted guidance systems make no claims that coS^uter-assisted 
guidance can replace the interaction between a student and a counselor, but 
rather say that it Mn_ increase the COTnsel^ capability to work better 
and with a larger number of students through improved preparation of both 
the student and the counselor for their interaction. 

^Computer-assisted guidance research and evaluation studies have cbhceh- 

tratedfor the most part on examining clients ' reactions to the experience 

^?P^F^ ^® system on the student's career decision-making process. 
A review of research on the use of these systems would warrant the fbllbwihg 
conclusions: (a) students react very positively to the experience of using 
them; (b) knowledge of self and the wbrld of work is expanded; (c) students 
develop more specific career and educational plans; (d) students egress 
greater cbnfidence in their ability to make career decisions; and (e) students 
are more motivated tb use additibhal career pianni. j resources to assist 
them in making further decisions. 

Caution needs to be exercised in interpreting these conclusions, 
however, as the research to date is limited and the different systems now 
available to counselors vary considerably in content and scope. 
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Counselors have eji^ressed ambivalent feelings about the adoption and 
use of computers in counseling. They have been attracted hy the computer's 
storage and retrieval capability and the resulting benefits for student 
decision making t but they have also been concerned about the consequences of 
using a costly tool about which there is limited knowledge and the potential 
for serirnfs abuse. Overall, it would appear that a number of generalizations 
are appropri-^te regarding the use of computers in counseling, 

-_1 . Any use^ of computers should be based on a study of the individual 
school and its _guidance program and a determination of the specific areas 
in which the computer could be helpful. General prescriptions about the 
desirability of using computers in counseling frequently are inappropriate 
and go awry in specific settings. 

2* The adoption of computers is only the first step. More important 
than the initial decision and the actual ihtrbductiph of computers is the 
selection of appropriate software. The usual procedure of selecting the 
computer first and the software second should be reversed--carefui piloting 
and experimentation with software is the essential part of ensuring that 
computers will contribute to the guidance program. 

3. Preparation of the counselors and other personnel who will be 
using the computers is ah absolute essential. Ail too often the computvsrs 
are obtained first, foll^ed by a hurried, catch-up effort to provide the users 
with enough understanding and skill to "make the computers work." Counselor 
training should coincide with the acquisition of the computers, and counselors 
should be involved at all stages in the adoption and adaptation of their use 
in a particular guidance program. 

Orientation of students and parents to the use of computers is 

extremely important. With ongoing briehtatibh^ students can develop appro- 
priate expectations about computers and also acquire skills which will 
enable them to maximize the benefits from their use. 

5. Constant evaluation and review of the outcomes of using computer- 
assisted and -supported guidance and counseling systems are absolutely 
essential. If installed and then left without staff involvement and/or 
monitoring^ the systems will turn into window dressing with little real 
impact upon the students^ or they will be used inappropriately and lead 
to misinformation or poor decisions by students. 



Most of all, it appears that guidance and counseling programs are or 
should be in ^ stage of tryout and e^erimentation with the use of computer- 
assisted and computer-supported guidance. There are many options and 
opportunities, and the declElon to adopt a particular system or software 
needs to be the result of studying priorities in a given guidance program 
and matching those priorities with the systems and software currently 
available. 
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Students at Risk 



Nearly 2-1/2 million youths are at risk of being alienated from school, 

society, and work (College Entrance Examination Board, 1986; Schappi, 1985). 
Statistics tell part of the story: 



o 5,000 to 6,000 teenagers commit suicide each year, and ten times 
that many attempt to dp so. Because many attempts go unreported 
9^_*i^i_ J^eported as accidents , the number may be as high as 
500,000 per year (Peters, 1985b). 

o One niillibh teenagers become pregnant each year, and three- 
quarters of the pregnancies are unintended. While the overall 
teenage birthrate has declined, the out-of-wedlock birthrate 
continues to rise (I>achance, 1985b). 

o Nearly 700^000 students drop out of school each year and 
300,000 become chronic truants. Among unwed teenage mothers, 
13-24% leave school (College Entrance Examination Board, 1986; 
Schappi, 1985; Guttmacher Institute, 1981, iii La chance, 19a5b). 

o Three million youths aged 16-19 are looking for jobs and unable 
to find thern^ and 391 4 000 have quit looking (College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1 986; Schappi 1 1 985 ) . 

b A ep-fold increase in juvenile arrests occurred between 1960 and 
1980 (College Entrance Examination Board, 1986; Schappi, 1985). . 

o While the rate of alcohol and drug use among teenagers has 
gradually declined since 1980^ usage lev.^ls remain high. An 
estimated 3.3 million teenagers are alcoholics, and 63% of all 
young people try an illicit drug before they finish high school 
(Johnston, 6*Malley, S Bachman, 1984). 

Youths at risk are not confined to a particular class or race, and in 

addition to the official statistics mentioned above, 10-15% of all 16- to 
19-year-oldF are estimated to be suffering from general alienation (College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1986; Schappi^ 1985). How much of this is due 
to fundamental ch nges in the structure and status of the family is open 
to arguiaeht, but the rising numbers of dual wage-earner families, divorced 
parents, and single-parent or step families also constitxxte a phenomenon 
that cuts across sbcibecbhbmic strata. Again, the figures are troubling: 
estimates of children under 14 in regular self-care before or after school 
("latchkey" children) are as high as 4 to 6 million (Frenza, 1984). 
For ty-ohe percent of children born into marriage will experience family 
disruption due to separation or divorce, and 46% of children entering a 
second family will go through a repeat disruption (Bundy & GutDaerj 1984) 

As grim a picture as these statistics paint for the youth involved ^ 
the consequences for* society at large will be devastating if their heeds 
are neglected or ignored. Ironically, wliile the school reform movement has 
stimulated countless local and state initiatives to improve education, it 
may have exacerbated the problem. Such measures as lengthened school days, 
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more homework, and fewer electives often are mirchahistic responses to a 
coiaplex situation and may themselves contribute student alienation. For 
students already able to cope only minimally- t>v stress on intellectual 
rigor and competitive academic performance may serve chiefly to ensure their 
failure. 

Counseling services have thus become even more necessary for all 
students, but particularly for those at risk. Among the programs and 
interventions with demonstrated effectiveness are the following: 

!• Because it is essential to get it right the first time, preventive 

services_are of paramount importance. This means more arid better early 
childhood programs, problem identlficatidhj mohltbrihg of students' progress, 
and working with parents to provide crucial early support. With "latchkey** 
children, for example, successful interventions have Included group and 
individual counseling in the school setting to deal with children's fears 
of being alone, survival skills training as part of the curriculum and in 
parent education programs^ and quality before- and after-school care programs. 

_ 2_. High school students are turning to counselors for suppor previously 
available from parents and other institutions, and at a time in their lives 
when the issues in education, life, and career decision-making are particularly 
salient. _ addition to specific infor^ and skills, counseiors are at 
the frontline in helping students assess and believe in their own potential, 

_™®??_^P9^^^'^^_^*^'^®^ maintaining motivation and persistence.. 
Studies have concluded, for example, that it is not teacher mastery of content 
that makes the most difference for students, btit the ability to inspire them. 

3. For students in at-risk categories^ targeted interventions become 
even more critical. Teens of divorce in single-piareht families^ for example, 
comprise a population where correlations exist with low grades, truancy and 
acting-out behavior^ and where the dropout rate is double that of teens from 
two-parent homes. As many as one-third of children of dirorce loay also be 
dealing with the consequences of alcoholism in the ramiiy. Group counseling 
with these students has produced a number of solid gains, perhaps most importantly 
the sense that they have control over their own lives. The gains are reflected 
in better communication with parents and in increased self-esteem, which has 
led to substantial improvement in classroom behavior and academic performance. 



Schoolcounselors have played a significant role in helping at-risk 
students^ as well as parents, and the demand is rising as the numbers and 
needs increase. But the numbers of counselors are not keeping pace^ partly 
because budget trimmers regard guidance arid counseling as ah unaffbrdable 
luxury and because advocates of academic excellence see it as tangential^ 
if not irrelevant, to the learning process. The range of public opinion 
presents another hurdle* from resisting a perceived invasion of family privacy 
to ejecting full psychosocial services. 

If students at risk are to be helped to overcome their difficulties, it 
will require the interventions and special programs that guidance counselors 
can provide. Unless support f;>r this assistance is forthcoming, large 
niimbers of students will be denied the opportunity to achieve their potential 
as individuals and to contribute to society. 
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Pre-Cbllege Guidance 

Ah IsBue of iJDinehse importance to current school guidance programs and 
to the design of future programs is whether and how pre-'^oliege guidance and 
counseling impacts oh students^ In a time of stringent financial demands 
and a desire for improved acades?.ic performance, the critical question is 
whether school guidance programs as we know them should continue and what, 
if any, changes or improvements should be made. The importance of this 
issue has come into sharp focus with the release of the report, "keeping the 
Options Open" (1986) by the College Entrance Examination Board, a report 
based on an extensive study of the condition of pre-college guidance. 

Underlying the discussion is the fact that the school reform movement 
has brought neither increased attention to nor support for guidance and 
counseling, with the result that counselors are es^ected to dp too much for 
too many^ Pre-college guidance is one of the areas that is shbrt-^chahged, 
despite the evidence that counseling interventions make a difference in who 
has access to college, who attends » and who stays in and does well. Studies 
have demonstrated the significance of counseling services in motivating 
students to stay in school; assisting them to overcome negative expectations 
imposed by peers; helping them to break but of the strait jadcets imposed 
by school tracking systems; sharing percept ims and xinderstandtngs about 
students with admihistratbris^ teachers, and parents, which in t urn enable 
them to be moM effective in working w accurate and 

reliable information about careers, colleges, and after-school work oppor- 
tunities to f tudents who otherwise lack access to information; and helping 
students to manage transitions between different school levels. 

What can be done to improve guidance and counseling services in schools 
has also been the irubject of much analysis arid research. Among the findings 
are the needs for improving prbgr^un resource reducing 8tiideht<-cbunselbr 
ratios, clearly defining counselor job descriptions and responsibilities, 
reducing administrative chores i and setting clear priorities for guidance 
and counseling at different grade levels as a means to moderate the 
conflicting demands of teachers^ parents ^ and students. 

A particular problem area is access to counseling services, which has 
been found to vazry considerably from district to district and from school 
to school. Unfortunately, the data would suggest that those students who 
could most benefit from the counselor's specialized skills and information 
(xainbrityand low-income students) are the students least served by counseling. 
Another issue for aoany schools^ although not always clearly stated, has been 
whether the i^esources now devoted to school guidance programs could be 
better used in direct improvements of Instructional programs. 

Clearly , there is a need for strengthening the school guidance programs 
in the following areas: (a) Provide greater preparation for counselors, 
both in inservice and preservice, in areas relating to career and educational 
planning and placement. Some counselors are highly knowledgeable and 
perform this function extremely well; others are inclined to see it as less 
important than personal counseling for a relatively snail number of students. 
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(b) Make guidance an integral part of the cnirriculuin so it can contribute 
to overall school goals, as weli as accomplish specific guidance bbjectivesi 

(c) Make sure that counselors ^ administrators, and teachers work together 
to more clearly identify the important functions of counselors, including 
a dei±n«ation of day-to-day respbhsibiiities. (d) Increase the use of 
technology to improve the quality and range of assistance that counselors 
can provide to students from elementary through senior high school. 

(e) Collaborate more extensively with community agencies, teachers, and 
paraprpfessibhals to implement gixidance functions, thus increasing the 
availability of services. (f) Develop linkages with business, industry, and 
government^ both to establish goals and to provide resources for program 
delivery. The counselor and the school should actively seek out business 
and government leaders and work at extending the range and depth of these 
re la ti bns hips • 

in the view of one analyst, "if all students in bur schools were served 
as well (by guidance) as those who are how the best served^ there would be 
no problem" (College Entrance Examihatioh Board, 1986). The task is clearly 
to identify how schools can effectively expand the uise of those pre-cbllege 
guidance interventions which lead to greater access to and equity in college 
attendance and improved academic perfbrmahce at cbllege. To acco^lish 
this will require the redirection of both financial and human resources to 
ensure that educational reform includes the strengthening and improvement 
of guidance and counseling services. 



Career Guidance 

The first 45 years of career development theory and practice (referred 
tb earlier as "vocationalguidance" ) posited that the central role of the 
vocatibhai guidance counselor was to assist clients in making occupational 
choices. The procedure used by vocational counselors was essentially 
three-fold: (a) determine the salient traits and abilities bf a person 

identify occupatibnal opportunities through review of 
^^^P^^^^^^^ literature and emplbymeht trends; and (c) assist the person to 
choose the occupation which best fits his/her characteristics—that is, the 
best match between what a given person was like and what was reqtiired of an 
individual in different occupations. This "test and tell" method was the 
method of choice for career guidance well into the 1950s. At this time a 
more comprehensive view bf an individual's development became accepted. it 
was seen as occurring over the life span and involving a far broader array 
of essential cbhcerns than just occupational choice. Since that time career 
guidance has split into the traditional choice-foOT group of practitioners 
and a deveibpmentolly-briented group that sees occupational choice as a 
developmental prbcessiThroug use of the term "career development * " 

these latter practitioners express their preference to view the development 
of an individual career 'Wise as "the total constellation of psychblogicali 
sociological i educational, physical, economic, arid chance factbrs that 
combine to shape the career of any given individual" (National Vocatibhai 
Career Guidance Association, 1973, p. 8). Limitati.ohs in funds and a desire 

^ practical and direct approach tb prbviding assistance at critical 
junctures in a person's life (i.e.^ choice of an educational major or 
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applying for a 3bb) sharpened the quiet debate over those who wanted to 
emphasize deyelbpmeht over the life span and those who chose to see career 
guidance as helping people make the right choices. This dispari^ in what 
career guidance is and how It should be delivered has contributed to a major 
reexamihatibh of career guidance and career development with a concomitant 
e3Q)iosion in the wi ting and research devoted to it. The following major 
questions regarding the roots and future growth of career guidance have been 
explicit In the recent writing and reexamination: 

Should the increased societal recognition of the importance of 

^^^^^9P^^^^ ^^^^ more comprehensive and longitudinally-oriented 
career guidance programs? 

2. What theoretical concepts regarding career development should drive 
the new programs? 

3. What effect oh career guidance will the changes in the occupational, 
social^ educational, and economic climate have? 

4. To what new populations and in what settings should career guidance 
be expanded? 

5. What <*anges have occurred in the number, diversity, and quality of 
career guidahcG programs, tools, and techniques? 

6^ ^^f^ 9^®3ter collaborative efforts among business, 

industry, community, and education to promote career development? 

since the early 1956s as many as ten major theoretical approaches 
have been discussed In the career development literature. In essence^ 
these theoretical approaches have moved career guidance from ah emphasis on 
a one-tlffle occupational choice that was presumed to last ah ihcSividual for 
a llfetiine to a greater realization and incbrpbratioh of the totality of 
the individual and the heed for a lifelbhg process of career decision making 
and planning. Most basically, the different theoretical approaches can be 
categorized by their emphasis on process , or the stages through which an 
individual moves during a lifetime of career development. The first approach 
gives majbremphasis to these different stages, the means individuals use 
toresolve challenges and questions of each stage, and the individual's 

life roles that are associated with the different stages. The second major 

content of career development, placing the primary 
emphasis on the characteristics of the Individual and suggesting that the 
personal attributes of a given Individual are predictive of what will bring 
satisfaction to him or her in a career chbice. A few thebrists have suggested 
that appropriate career development must cbmbine both cbntent and process 
and deal with how individuals grapple with both the developmental process 
which they will experience, the realities of their own personal world 
(intelligence, ability, values ^ interests, and so on) and the world about 
them, and the realities that the external world imposes upon an individual 
through his/her lifetime. 
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More recently, there has been growing cognizance of the heed to 
integrate and synthesize the inajbr concepts and theoretical approaches 
into a series of working generalizations which can be the basis for 
perBonal interventions by career specialists in working with persons 
desiring assistance in career planning and decision making. The fbllbwing 
generalizations represent a succinct statement of an integrated theoretical 
perspective oh career development. They staggest what should be the appro- 
priate focus of a career specialist in planning and carrying out their 
career guidance interventions in providing assistance to individuals and 
groups. 

_^*^cS_individuai can expect to experience a ntimber of different 
occupations in his or her lifetime. Change in occupational focus and 
performance is the rule rather than the exception. An important determinant 
of any given person '^s satisfaction and success in his/her lifetime career is 
the ability to manage change, particularly as it applies to majol" life 
transitions. 

2. Individuals who have recognized the importance of assuming perisbhal 
responsibility for their life-career development and undertake a pujrposeful 
and systeousitic approach to exploring both their own personal selves in terms 
of abilities, interests » values i and heeds i as well as the important deter- 
minants in the spcie^ about them, are more likely to experience satisfaction 
and rewards in their occupational and career llf? than those who see an 
occupation as primarily a function of chance and/cr availability. 

3. IhdividuaJ.s of the same socioeconomic "cup c«rid with presumably 
similar educational and personal developmental « ojeriences may vary greatly 
in terms of their vocational ^turity and their ability to undertake respon* 
sibie and effective career planning and decisior: laik^ng. High aibility and 

experiences are no guarnnte:^ t>^^t the: individual has 
either ^e specific abilities needed or the under;.^:.;; hiding s; i motivation 
necessary to ensure effective career planning. 

4. Essential to the career- and life-planning :i:^>ce^s ir the heed to 
understand the imjportahce of systematic attention tc enc\ >:5viev of one's 
needs and opportunities throughout a lifetime and -Lo -be iltexible and willing 
to change as a result of the ongoing review. 

5. Individuals view their careers differently and dcnbnstrate career- 
related behaviors at different times in their lives, k ±az^ of interest or 
involvement in car&er-related behaviors is not a good predictor of what may 
bccur_at a later time. _ An individual's occupational choice and the desires 
for_ specific jobs are both influenced by and predictable from individual 
characteristics^ toong the more imports of thes^ characteristics are 
intelligence, academic a^ievement, the possession of special skills and 
talents, the ability to respond, and the ability to relate to and interact 
with other people. Other important factors are individual heeds ^ personal 
and life values, preferred life goals, and personality characteristics. 
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__ 6, Factors external to a given person can piay^^ t^portant J^^^^ in 
affectlhf that person's choice of an occupation and a ^^^ci^ic j^^* ^^^g 
the important factors are reinforcement received from ^^^i^icant b'^^^^i'B. 
the success of prior- related work experience, family ^^^cturlng *'^fiuftnc«t 
the specific: condition of society at a moment in tlffle* ^pportun^^i^s for 
learning, and the access to and retrievabiiity of xeie^^^t Inf onDati-®^* 

_ 7i *^i*y individuals experience a proceri; where ^^^V first eng^?^ 

*5_^?^^?_??P^9?'^"^i®'*i_^?'* ?9?®i^^_? crystallization^? /^e^ter foc»^- ^f 
their interests^ Personal satis f actio;, ^nd occupation^ ^ci^e^s 
occupational field depend to a large extent on how ^^3^^- individuals 
able to express their values and interests and to P^^Y ^^ie^ that t^®V s^^ 
as appropriate for themselves. 

8. Occupation is ah important part of an indl'V'i<^^^^ s total li^^_ 
career. Within this career^ occupation^ family cbnsld^^^^i^ns, desl^'^d 
lifeetyle^ leisure j and personal values all play ah iipf^^^ant role ^^ed 
to be considered in career planning and decision makin^* 

9. Individuals heed to be assisted not so nracH ^in«5ing a j^^ ot" 
occupational area, but rather in creating one which li^^^heigticnt wi^^ ^th 
the individual's b personal needs and desires and the ^^^liti^e of 
workplace and society in which the individual will f^^^^n* 



New Populations Served b^r jQareer^ Guidance 

As career guidance comes of age, questions are ^^'^-^^L$tn^iy bei'^^ 
raised regarding what populations should receive major P^^^ority of f^J^h^^is 
in the delivery of career guidance. Traditibhally , wh^'^^ ifikjes* pa^^^^l^irly 
those of school arid college age, have been t^e priina2ry^it^gjjgCtors 
organized and systematic efforts i.n the delivery of ca^®^5^ gxjidanP®' She 
materials which were developed enxoh as te5r>^ and oc<:^^^^i,che± inf o*^?io)n, 
all illustrate this bias towarde Ui'ten by and for white ^^^g. With a_^?w 
emphasis in pur society oh rqual c:.->i:-',^rtuhiti'^s for e^^u^^^ton and pe^^^^^X 
development for all, there * : /5 bee -: increasing recb^^i^iay: of tbe^^ed 
to expand th<fe base of those Vhb rerc-i^^^ the benefits 6^ ^^re^r gui^a^^^* 

Certainly one of the groups that Ivsve led in thej^^i f^^ an ejS^^^si^^ 
of_the coverage of _career guidKr'ce Br;.:;vices as w^ll as -^^ ^^vi>Xop^^^^ 
^^^^^^^^f^.^^^'^f^.^^i^^v^® matss^icils hi^a bean wbic^rxr ^Mc:u4at^> epo^^^- 
persons for this group have icent^fiea th^ need i: - r ea^-^ expor^;^^*^ d yoMt^g 
girls to non- traditional careers ^nd t iiiportahc. *of _^Hihg trias! a^-^'e 
of the fact that they will llUi^j V ^ ^ t.?.*£ m^ ^i- ?T ^eir afri '^t ^if:^ 
to a career, either in addition tc o.v vr i: than rsome family V ^^t 

Especially^ there has been a Ci^c^'i-iv ^ r.o> ''\ctd he^'.' ^ol© mbdal^ ^? 
wbineh who have entered and beer sr:?sC."::^i - -r ... ^ non i;:r?icif^''^^^ai oCcup-- ' "^'^^i 
settings. In working with both *v5.rv> - ^ ^ \i hc^ ^^ov^d to 
important to Ca) help them tihder^ is^ud r: «'*t£^ ahx^/^H^ j^otentiai^ties 

of those talents for a wide variety oi reexr., -v*;,t ^lB jnore tr^^^tii^^^^^ 

ones; (b) realize the ne ' for fexuales,. -x^e'l >r ©^1^^* to develop * 
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career awareness and sense of responsibility for deveibping their careers 
«a^^y and thrbughbiat their life; and (c) stress the importance of learning 
specific career decisibn-makihg and planning skills which will be used 
thrdughbut lif a ^ particuiariy at critical career and life transition points. 
In offering career services for women, it is particularly important that 
there be adeqiiate assessment to provide convincing evidence to the female 
client of her una cknowlodged_ talents and skills and to assist heir in the job 
search process i especially dealing with the difficulties and frustrations 
associated with finding a job in a market that has not traditionally been 
either open or hospitable to female applicants. 



J^^c^h progress has been made in the design and the offering of , programs 

^^^'^^Sien, including a special modular series developed by the Women *s 
^^^^s^bh of the Department of Labor. Much more heeds to be dbhe^ however, 
if the present efforts are to be mbre than just window-dressing. Deeply 
felt attitudes and feelings, frequently reinf breed by traditibhai family 
views and values^ will negate much bf the effort tb expand wbmen's carec"' 
options unless the programs which are undertaken are cbmprehensive and 
extend over a period of time and are not just a bne-shot effort. 

As there has come to be an awareness of the need for more adequatt:. 
career guidance services fpr women ^ so has there be^n an increasing need to 
recbgnize the importance of career .guidance services for minorltieii; both 
those _who are native-bom Americana and those who are recent immigrants tO; 
this country. Of particular importance in tailoring career guidance services 
for these populations is the recognition of differences in values and 
belief structures of the minorities involved arid, in many cases ^ the heed to 
present materials in the appropriate language ( e.g. ^ Spanish). In some 
situations, the predbmihaht Protestant wbrk ethic may hot exist tb the saime 
degree or evoke the same response among minorities as it does among Americans 
who have lived in this country for generations. What are relevant materials 
and approaches for the traditional American population may nbt, work nearly 
as well fbr those newly introduced intb American lifei 

Also of increasing importance is the need to provide career guidance 
services for the_bandicapped,servi^ which are cognizant of the occupa- 
tional implications of whatever handicap a given individual may have, both 
in the training plans and in the preparations for the job search. The 
handicap should be acknowledged and responded to in a way that maximizes the 
potential contributions and talents of each individual i rather than focusing 
on the negative aspects of a particular handicap. Cbuhselor concern 
for the attitudes and feelings of the handicapped person is required in 
P^^P^^ihg the individual to cope adequately with those special adaptibns 
needed to minimize interference which may occur in their work patterns as a 
result of their handicap. 

Perhajps one bf the most recent pbpulation grbups tb receive special 
attention in career guidance is that bf bider adults^ Many individuals whb 
have either vbluhtariiy br ihvbiuhtariiy retired from a previous career find 
that retirement dbes not hold tlie psychological rewards that they expected 
it would or, out of financial necessity, find the need to return to the 
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workplace • For many of these older adults entering their second (or even 
third or fourth) major occupation^ it is iinpbrtant that they have the 
bK>ortuhity for a full review of their past experiences and their needs 
and wants so that they may be represented in a new occupation. It is 
particularly in^ortaht that they be helped to identify occupations and/or 
community services which build ca their past experiences and also provide 
them with appropriate psychbiogiM For many older 

adults^ career S^ai^^nce services are not so much geared towards locating a 
specific job as the/ are toward helping each individual identify areas of 
prof i table involvement where they can meaningfully contribute their time 
and effort* 

New Career Guid ance Pro grams^ Tools^ and Technicruee 

A number of new approaches to providing career guidance have emerged 
or have received new emphasis during the resurgence of career guidances 
Among these are: (i) ssrlf-mahaged approaches to career guidance; (b) the 
use of networking to reinforce career guidance ac-fiivities; (c) the use of 
group counseling to expand the numbcsrs of people reached by career guidance; 
(d) the use of technology^ particularly computers, to assist in career 
assessment as well as career planning and decision-making; (e) the use of 
system designs in which a variety of different elements are fused into one 
comprehensive program and (f ) th<^ develo^ent of collaborative efforts among 
business, industry, education, ^ the community in offering career guidance 
prograoos • 

1- Self-mana ged a pproa ches ^ A major focus in recent career guidance 

efforts has been the use of cognitive restructuring with career clients. 
Here the emphasis is on exploring how ah individual views a given occupation 
and his/her ability to carry out or cope with different career development 
tasks and transitions. An individual's beliefs and presuppositions about 
careers and his/her ability to perform in them have a great effect both on 
how one responds to an bccupatiohi and on what one decides regarding training 
or job seeking. In cognitive res tana ctufing the individual is assisted in 
examining his/her beliefs and values and helped to overcome debilitating 
and erroneous beliefs and perceptions which interfere with their making of 
decisions and taking of actions for the best. 

2. _ Netyorking . While an individual may gain much from interaction 
with 5 career counselor or career guidance service, the separation between 
when they are helped during the career counseling and when they take action 
on their decisions and plans can be great. Therefore, the establishment of 
networks of individuals with a common concern and interest in furthering 
their career development can provide useful emotional support and positive 
reihfprcemeht of decisions and plans made during counseling sessions. 
Usually led by a trained career specialist, networking programs have proved 
to be both popular and effective in helping people to capitalize on the 
intellectual insights gained through counseling and to follow through to 
concrete actions and behaviors. 

3. Group counseling . .Group counseling used both by itself and in 
conjunction with coznputer-assisted career guidance programs has proved to 
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be a useful way to reach large numbers of people who are seeking ways to 
improve their career planning and decision making. The process of sharing 
one's career goals and actions with others can be helpful in reducing the 
sense of isolation and despair frequently experienced by people frustrated 
in their career planning. In addition It assists them in acquiring a 
variety of practical and useful career planning and decisioh^makihg skills. 

4. gse of computers^nd— technology. As discussed previously^ a major 
development in the coxmseling field has been the use of cbmputer-assisted 
career guidance programs which both complement and supplement the work of an 
Individual or group counselor. These computer-assisted guidance programs, 
which are predominantly career-oriented, have been shown to be especially 
helpful to individuals in developing a greater career awareness, in consider- 
ing a variety of different career options^ and in making use of comprehensive 
and relevant occupational information in their planning and decision making. 
Because of the tremendous strides being made in computers and technology, 
it is likely that some of the greatest changes in how career services are 
offered will occur as e result of the greater utilization of computers 
and techhoiogy. Technology may best be thought of as a two-edged sword that 
can assist the counselor to do things easier and better (such as provide 
occupational information) or do things that cdunselofs cannot how do (such 

feedback on assessment devices); or they can cut in a 
negative way in that they may ovexrvhelm the individual's rational decision- 
making jprocesses and encourage the client to give too much credence to the 
inforxnation provided by the computer. 

5« Use of- a sy s t ems design . Many of the career guidance programs 
currently located in schools ^ colleges, and agencies have "grown like 
Topsy." When a hew program compoheht or resource is added to the existing 
program, the program may grow disprc?port±6nately in some areas and wither 
in others. The career guidance systems approach has given emphasis to the 
development of carefully thoiaght-through goals and the systematic analysis 
of how those goals may be^ achievi using a variety of resources, both 

human and machine. The systems approach has the advantage of matching the 

particuiarneeds and interests of an individual with the available resources , 
giving particular attention to the learning style, situation^ and need of 
each individual. By treating everyone as someone special, the counselor 
is able to maximize the individual's learning. 

6. Colla bora tion among^ business y- education^ and the community . 
One of the most challenging new career guidance emphases is the emerging 
coalition among business, education, arid community to offer meaningful 
career guidance programs for both youths and adults. The planning and 
actual bperatibh of the career service involving the efforts of people 
representing these different sectoris provides an unusually rich set of 
experiences both for the client seeking thecareer guidance service and 
for those who are offering it. These collaborative career guidance efforts 
are noteworthy for their ability to ejcpand the vision of the Individual 
experiencing them and to assist the individual in focusing on what are 
meahihgfuiand realistic objectives for performance in the workplace. 
Through shadowing (following a particular person through his/her work for a 
period of time), internships, and planned work experiences^ collaborative 
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efforts are offering rich experiences that result in better career choices, 
as weii as increased motivation for the acquisition of competency in a 
chosen career area. 



Images of a Zesty Future 

A review of current trends and issues in guidance and cbunseiing 
would be incomplete without reference to what the future will bring. 
Knowledge of the present is of par t:icular use in determining what needs to 
be done and can be done to shape che future to meet our highest preferences. 
A series of images are presented which describe the major focuses that v^ill 
characterize guidance and counseling in ^e near future. Hopefully, such 
discussion will focus action oh what can be done to stimulate a flexible, 
productive future. 

1> Integration of life and c a reer ^yelopment^ . There is an increasing 

understanding of the development of each individual's lifespan and the 
important transitions and challenges each individual will e:l^eriehce during 
his^^er lifetime. At each of the major life transitions, significant 
teachable moments,^ and compelling decision points^ people of all ages and 
all circumstances will increasingly seek and benefit from the intervention 
of couniseldrs. Jit 1:hese times ^ developmehtally-oriehter counselors will 
assist them in developing life coping strategies that will better equip 
them to deal wjth the challeng;*s and vagaries of life. 

The major escjphasis in life_and career development integration will 
be the increasing recoghitibh of cat'eer development and the importance of 
viteving the interrelatibnshi work, education, and leisure, and the 

heed for all people to be constantly aware of and willing to prepare for 
^e different rc-^^s that they will play at different stages of their lives. 
Thftse roles wil/ change with the age and circumstance of each individual, 

^?P?^^^*^ ^® individual in varying degrees throughout 
each individual lifetime. 

2. F o cu s x^r ^e^Xn^s ^ fa the f t 4ia nr e 1 iai h a t i n g j i^rcbl e me or dvercomihg 
dis ab ilities , 'rhere will an ihcreasih^recoghi ti: a of tJie icipbrtahce 
or a>aling with the mind-body relationship and th<& need to consider the two 
in ^Ir.tionship with one another. Stress, i^?»rs5ohal vit.ci:;.tt^. creativi-^, 
eveu' lonncvity, will ihcreasihgly be recogrjlsed as ma r,tR:rs, :^.hvblvihg the 
inini-i?^>U> Interaccibh and will require couhiSelbrs to respMd to the totality 
of the i#>J' r^iduali rather than the eymjptbma iblogy of a x.rbb'iem or condition. 
Counselors will be challenge to expand their know; cdg(^ awd to look for 
developmental orientations that help to build Sealrh and higher level living 
skills, rather than to respond j oieiy to Immic^diate problems or concerns. 

2 *- Emph ajgis on gelf-direc^G vi deval op saant^ -rwch^r than^ prof esglonally 
^^y^^f ^ _f ^^l^^^^f * "^^^ emerging trends and emphases (e.g., 

9^ life and career development, w^^Ilness drientatibh, technology, 
systems approaches) will contribute i:o and emphasize the importance of 
each individual's assuming responsibility for his .^r her own development. 
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focus on providing individuals with the tools and the 
steategies that will en^sble thea to continuously mbnitpr their state of 
development and to be cognizant of the different self -help strategies and 
resources that they can use to help them deal with a particular challenge 
or transition. 

4. ^xpani^i^^^Be^ of computers arid technology , We are only beginning 
to comprehend the enormous inroads that computers and technology are and 
will be making into all phases of our life. With advances in artificial 
intelligence and the prodigious achievements occurring in computer and 
technological hardware, the capabilities for offering a variety of services 
to people are growing exponentially. It would seem clear that the expansion 
in the capabilities of tectablbgy w^i 11 facilitate some of the previously 
identified trends such as development over the life span and self-directed 

deveiopmentr As great as the potential is for the impact of technology 

upon the learning of the «ser, there also are major implications for how 
counselors ^e^^'^e and deliver their counseling in a time of rapid techno- 
logical development. Technology clearly offers new avenues of assistance 

to clients in their learning and development. It also challenges the 
effioacy of many existing forms of delivery of assistance to clients. 

5. ^mergenise— of-jmam resour systems as the norm rather than the 
exception . We have witnessed a slow but increasing growth in efforts to 
combine human and physical resources in the most judicious and expeditious 
way to assist individuals to achieve their significant goals. The use of 
systems methodology will offer clients a choice of the means hy which they 
may acquire knowledge and skill to achieve an important goal or objective. 
This will be facilitated by the expansion of technology and an increasing 
emphasis on having specialists help clients direct their own learning and 
development efforts. Functioning as learning designers, counselors will 

physical resources combined 
with human intervention is most appropriate and effective for a person, 
given his/her own particular learning style. People's choices of what 
and how they learn will be greatly expanded and their need for counselor 

.^^^^^^'^■^^y take the form of consultation. Counselors will 
learning specialists who provide information oh how 
clients, as persons with special needs and characteristics^ can best acquire 
a particular skill and/or respond to a given heed or interest of theirs. 
Disparate or isolated programs tfet are not part of a larger learning 
design are likely to receive scant attention and use. 

6. Pr ovisibh -of assistance to larger groups of clients . Economic as 
well as psychological forces will work to ia^rease the numbers of people 
who receive assistance at any given time. ther through larger physical 
groupings or through the use of electronic mean^s to link people who are 
separated geographically, counselor contact and intervention will be less 
focused upon individuals arid more upori ciasters of individuals with shared 
iriterests and needs, Iri many cases, the individual interventions will take 
the form _ of validating self-assessments and planing and dDCision-making and 
iobkirig for ways to improve upon or detect flaws in the strategies and jslaris 
developed by individual clients. Individual interaction betwr^en client and 
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prbfessiohai Bpeciaiists wiii be a precious commodity and those interactions 
will increasingly deal with client concerns which are least well met 
. other means ; 

M ore s pec i a lized gtrat^ gies a nd— jgegources for responding to people 
in need^ Kith improved means of detection and an increasing desire to 
alleviate problems in learning and adjustment ^hich would become magnified 
over a lifetime, more specialized resources and strategies for dealing with 
people in need of at risk will be developed. Building upon the available 
research and Icnowledge regarding what has and has not worked with similar 
people in the past^ educational inetitutlons a^id community agencies will 
have available a greater array of rescufces arc? intervention strategies 
that will enable them to respond Rnd fee helplTul to people in need. I^ikely 
candidates for tliis increased de vclocient.:.! effort are poor student pfrforraerc, 
those experiencing Various forms of :• ard alcohol abuse » and t^.pse 
persons who are the victims and/or pc>tentisl victimizers of physical ab:se. 
There will be ah increasing desire i^ring_ together the V;iowledg« and 
resources available to provide counsex;;:ng assistance to people In need 
earlier in their time of travail and to follow through to ensure that the 
assistance has been effective in bringing >ibdut change rn?2 improvement in 
behavior. 

Ma4o^^hangeB in the-roies^n^^^pc^ of counselors . 

Perhaps one of the greatest challenges of all will be the counselor's 
ability to understand and respond to the hew challenges as well as the 
new opportunities that exist for them. In many cases they will heed to 
make a major paradigm shift— hot merely small cjiahges ih how they think 
or act about a problem, but radical changes in how they both think and act 
ih response to changed societal cbnditiohs ahd the availability of new 
technologies. There will be a heed for greater risk-taking and experi- 
mentation on the part of couhselbrs; they will need to monitor their work 
as to what is effective and what is ineffective; and they will need to 
continually improve the quality of the services they provide for their 
clients. In the end counselors will either flourish or perish based riot 
so much.on available resources, but on whether and how counselors choose 
to adopt and ^se the new resources in how they think and respond to their 
user needs and* interests. 
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TWO PROBLEMS ±N THE INCHING OF ENGLISH 
Charles Suhor 

Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Two rajor issues within the scope of the ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse are 

tea ching -cpr^: mar and defining the- coriten^o f th e Eh gl^4^ curriculum . In 
this analyiiis of these problems^ the views are one educator's perspective, 
but iJbe : »3s are rooted in theory and research* 



Teaching Grammar 

A favorite teachers" lounge story concerns an English teacher who 
substituted for a fr.io d at a bridge game^ The pre-game conversation was 
casual enough imtii Qouebne asked the newcomer, "Well, Bob, what do you do 
for a iivihg?*" When 3ob :;rJd he wss an English teacher at Central High 
Schpol^ an icy lull settled xn the room, ••Well," someone finally volunteered, 
••Whom deals?** 

I^ew subjects have generated ni'wire social anxiety^ academic debate^ and 

outright anger than grammar. The commbh rationale for teaching grammar is 
that a j^rson cannot speak or write well without knowledge of fbraal grammar ^ 
Moreover, study oi' the structure of language-- from parts of speech to phrases 
and clauses to paragraph structure to essays and longer wo^'.c — seems essential 
to the educaHoh of a well- rounded person i 

But, oh the whole, neither the traditional study of T/Chool grammar nor 
the Introduction of new grammars into schools has succeedvBd in making America 
a nation of skilled speakers and writers. In fact, the pjroblem of teaching 
grammar as a means of improving communication skills -has :jicreased with bur 
nation's commitment to tmiversal education* The Education Commission of the 
States (n.d.) notes that in 1920 ^.n elite 10% of the population was in school 
By 1980, some 80% of our children were graduating from high school. 

As we strive for true ihclusiveness in American education^ we reach 
but to more diverse language cc)mm\mities~t6 students with varied cultural 
and linguistic backgrbuhds.it^iii not do to pointy ^ brilliant exceptions 
--individuals from poverty backgrounds and from nonstandard dialect environ- 
ments who "made it"_despite difficult odds. If we really intend to help 
most students to become articulate speakers and writers, we must either find 
better ^ethods of teaching grammar or seek out other ways to improve students* 
abilities to speak and write. 

The strategy in outlining this problem and suggesting solutions will be 
to define some basic terms — grammar (including traditional gr£umiiar ^ hew grammar, 
and school grammar) , standard English usige^ and cbmmuhicative competence — and 
use those terms to provide a brief histbrical perspective and explain why 
grammar has been cbhtroversial among scholars ^ teachers, and educational 
reformers. Then research on grammar instruction will be discussed. Finally, 
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this section will suggest future directions for the teaching of grammar, 
taking into account various elements in the controversy. 

Definitibhs and Issues 

language scholars refers to a body of 
structure of language. For most grammarians, grammar 
refers to sounds in language a;id tha structure of words and sentences. The 
grammarian • s scholarly role is to describe language and how it is generated, 
not to prescribe ways in which people should talk or write. In elementary 
and secondary schools , greunmar instruction has always had a prescriptive 
goal--imprdviug students' speech and writing. But of course^ it makes sense 
to expect that prescriptive instruction should be based oh a sound scholarly 
descrijptidh of language. 

Grammar scholars have long noted thtt school grammars" are based 
oh oversimplified, inaccurate, or outmoded views of the English language. 
Considerable pressure lias existed over the years to change textbooks, 
elementary and secondary curricula i and teacher training programs to reflect 
deeper insights into the nature of English. The pressure peaked when 
adaptations of "new_gre^2nxars, *^ such as structural and transformational 
grsamtiTt were introduced into many books and programs in the 1966"8 and 
1970'^^, with sentence slotis and branching tree diagrams augmenting cr 
replacing traditional gpraaanar instruction. 

The new apprbcches wer<e not well received by most teachers^ The 
concepts in the hew grammars i besides being unfamiliar i were frequently much 
more abstract (even in their inevitably simplified form} than the already 
complicated school grammars derived from traditional grammars ebhsequehtly, 
the sophisticated new grammars seetaed ill-suited to the teach^^.r*s goal of 

^^^??_?^*??*^_???^y_P^®?^?i?^l^?5?_ ?® improve students' speech and witing. 
Further^ the scholarly debates among linguists moved from traditional vs. 
structural vs. transformational grammar into new realms of revised transforma- 
tional approaches, generative semantics, and a host of other candidate 
theories for more accurate description of language. 

The term "functional grammar" and phrases such as "eclectic 
approaches'* came to mean school grammars that selectively used concepts and 
terms from old and hew grammars ^ always with a dual joal: (a) giving 
students information about the nature of language while (b) improving their 
speaking and writing ^ ^his double intention, deeply embedded in Engi^ h 
pr6gr£ims in elementazy and secondary schools, is crucial ^ As will be seen 

^^^y ^^e first goal — toowledge of 

formal grammar — can actually hinder the goal of imprc :-:. ng students* language 
skills. 

The second goal was challenged in fundamental ways two decades ago 
arid is being viewed in a new light today. To understand why ihyone would 
attack the idea of improving communication skills, we must return briefly 
to some definitibhs and history. The fact is, improvement of students* 
language skills has historically meant extreme emphasis on one aspect of 
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school grammar--hameiyi standard Engiisfi usage. The term "standard English 
usage" riafers to features of a particular dialect of EngJish — namely, the 
spoken dialect generally shared by middle class speakers in America • The 
term will ^l80_be used here to refer to the conventions of writing repre- 
sented in edited ftoaerican English, ^n coznmon parlance, standard English is 
what ^ost people refer to as "good grammar" or "correct speaking and writing." 
See Wolfram and Christian (1979) for a lucid, more detailed explanation of 
dialects • 

Few issues in American education divide the scholar from the general 
public more dramatically than that of standard English usage. Professional 
grammarians, working from a descriptive viev^>biht, have discbvered that 
nonstandard dialects of English have a coherence and order that is different 
from the coherence and order of standard English. For example, linguistic 
analysis has shown the interior logic and subtlety of use of the verb "be" 
in black dialect. The sentence "he bes my brother" does not follow the 
rules of subject/verb agreement and other uses of- "be" in descriptions of 
standard English granamars; but it follows a systematic set of rules within 
the structure of black English* From a descriptive viewpoint, neither black 
nor standard English is "right." The two are merely different. 

The dialect is^ae became most divisive during the nepprogressive 
movement of the late 1960s and early 19708^ when the descriptive viewpoint 
of the scholarly grammarian was used as part of a moral arguzaeht against 
the teaching of standard Englis?- usage. Since each dialect of English has 
its own structural integrity and is a sufficient vehicle for communication, 
the reformers argued, the imposition of standard English on ail students 
through the schools is an unwarranted linguistic imperialism (Sledd, 1969), 

The debate was often complex and usually bitter. At a 1966 convention 
session of toe National Council of Teachers of English, a speaker re coomiehded 
^^''^/^^^^9^'^^^^'^i^^^i^^^nd, because its work was essentially the oppression 
of linouistic minorities. But the most radical pro-dialect ref dinners 
eventually lost ground i for several reasonss. Firsts it became clear that 
their moral position simply was not widely sharedi Parents in nonstandard 
dialect- speaking communities generally wanted their children to have the 
opportunity to learn standard English usage. Second, the profession at 
large moved towards a better understanding of the descriptive viewpoint. 
Teachers held to their mission to teach prescriptively, but they moved 

forced towards, as ixi the Ann Arbor, Michigan case) under- 
standing student dialect variations, instead of stigmatizing and taring to 
eradicate the language of the student's nurture, teachers presented standard 
usage ac alternative language forms to be used in particular social situations. 

This moderate view is cphsisteht with the_ sociollnguistic concept of 
"communicative competcsnce" (Rt^bih & Kahtor, 1984)~that is^ students should 
be given a large repertoire of language strategies and should know what 
kinds of language conventions are appropriate in various social situations. 
And because standard English is one imjportant element in getting on in the 
marketplace, standard oral language and edited American English are an 
essential part of English instruction. 



To summarize this section: scholarly grammars (traditional, structural ^ 

transfonxationaly or others) have long been debated among professional 
grammarians. Simplified versions called school grainmars (many of them 
eclectic or functional) have often reflected scholarly debate but have 
maintained the dual goals of teaching students about the structure of 
language (describing language) and improving their speaking and writing 
(prescribing how language can be better used). The latter goal has mainly 
emphasized or^ aspect of grammar ^ namely , teaching standard English usages 
A major challenge to standard English usage instruction during the late 
1960s and early 1970s was based oh the idea that dialects of American 
English are equally valid. The point of equal linguistic validity can 
be (and among n^rty teachers, has been) acknowledged, but the teaching of 
standard Englir:^ Las generally been reaffirmed on other grounds. Students 
must have communicative competence— -ability to make use of different 
language styles in different social situations. Acquiring key aspects 
of standard English is a useful skill in many situations in our society. 

Research-4n- the-Teac hing of Granu aar 



This section will deal first with long-range research reviews on the 
question of whether formal grammar study helps to imf^-ove student writing • 
Then it will discx.ss recent research that throws new light on both the 
content and methods of teaching grammar and usage. The research review will 
include some of ^Se implications of research findings for grammar instruction 
and so it will set the stage for the final directions. 

The long-range research reviews on grammar instruction in relation to 

writing improvement are both surprising and compelling. Typically^ histor- 
ical reviews of research are inconclusive. They are like a Rorschach that 
allows the researcher and the reader to take whatever meaning they like 
from the data. But independent reviews of 2Dth century research oh the 
relationship between knowledge of formal grammar and writing skill were 
conducted by John Mellon and Steve Sherwih in 1969. Remarkably, neither 
fouhf'. a single study that supports the idea that knowledge of formal defini- 
tions and rules of grammar will, in itself, improve student writing. The 
same conclusion was reached in the Braddock review of 1963. Another approach 

taken by George Hillocks in 1986. Using the 
technique called meta-analysis (a quantitative method that differs from 
traditional research reviews) , Hillocks found that formal grammar instruction 
was least effective as a means of improving writing when ' compared to instruc- 
tional methods such as inquiry, study of writing models i and sentence 
combining* 

Although Helloiti's and Sherwih 's reviews shocked the profession^ 
they were consistent with other bodies of knowledge about how children 
learn. The theory and research of psychologist Jean Piaget suggest that the 
abstract terminology and complex relationships involved in school grammar 
study are beyond the conceptual range of most students^ If Piaget' s stages 
of development accurately reflect normal intellectual ^owth, we cannot 
expect the majority of elementary and high school students to grasp and 
assimilate into their writing d^se concepts like participial phrase , 
gerund , and Jionreetrictive adjective clause . 
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Research in language development has also revealed that by the age of 
five^-which is to say, by kindergarten age~ail normal children are already 
jising participial phrases , gerunds, nonrestrictive adjective clauses , 
and almost every other syntactic structure that adult speakers use. Children 
do no'*r, of course, use complex structures as frequently as adults, ho : do 
they combine the structures in as many ways when they spin but ideas in oral 
or written language. Nevertheless, the basics of English sentence structure 
are within the repertoire of the child-- learned through intuitive and 
informal means in the home and other presechbol environments. 

Given the undeniable skill and appetite for natural language learning 
dembnstrateci by small children; given the Piagetian bac' drop which charac- 
terizes full abstract reasoning as beginning in the early teen years; and 

experimental research demonstrating that formal 
grammar instruction has not helped most students to write more skillfully^ 
it is no wonder that longstanding cotoznohsense hot«ions about the need for 
forma? grammar study have been challenged. The systematic prsehtatioh of 
abstract infoznnatidn about language begins in school grammar programs around 
Grade 3 arid cbritiriues thrbugh grade t2. It appears that the net effect for 
mbst studerits is to make them feel powerless before the complexities of 
human language--before the very structures they learned without formal 

instruction as preschoolers and use in conversation on an everyday basis. 

ft 

^?®»_^?^ ^® challenge is upsetting to many teachers. 
To begin with, the teaching of abstractions abo^ul^ language was the main 
technique liat most teachers inherited for the teaching of oral and written 
languages Moreover, many English teachers were undoubtedly the exceptions— 
the individuals who enjoyed studying grammar arid perhaps prbfited frbm it in 
our school years. Persbrial experierice, however exceptibnal, seems power- 
fully gerieralizable to the iridividual. So ve brought to the teaching of 
grammar more credence than was warranted. 

Some comfort and some direction are provided by other pertinent research. 
For exinple, we i^o*^ teow that when students write they employ fewer non- 
standard usages than when they speak, apparently sensing the need for more 
formal language. Students also sense the need for versatility in language 
when they change social environments. The range and nuxnbier of nonstandard 
usages decreases as they go from the playground to the classroom. Finally j 
student writing samples on ^ihe National Assessment bf Educational Prbgress 
tests show that the primary problems bf studerit writirig are far more basic 
than those of mastering standard usage arid mechariics« Rather ^ students have 
difficulty developing their ideas logically and making connections between 
ideas in ways that reflect clear thinkirig and communicate intended meanings i 
Aside from tie fact that expansive #chbol grammar programs are Ihtimidatingly 
abstract^ then such programs fail to focus on specific student usage problems 
arid distracit us from the core problem of writing as coherent development of 
ideas. 

If formal grammar study has not significantly helped students to write, 
why study grammar at all? Two quite different arguments for formal grammar 
instruction remain. The first is that students should learn grammar even if 
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it does hot improve their speaking and writing. Every educated adult should 
know the parts of speech and the basic array of structures that constitute 
the sentences of the English language. 

The argument is reasonable in terms of general education, but it does 
no. justify the teaching of grammatical terms and structures beginning in 
elementary grades and continuing through college. Grammar as a liberal arts 
study is similar to, say^ the study of music appreciation through araiysis 
of basic musical forme, structural elements^ and theory* The difference is 
that we do not embed analytical study of music into the iC-12 curriculum, nor 
do we expect that knowledge about musical forms, structtire, and theory will 
be the primary element in improving musical performance. 

Arguably^ liberal arts units of instruction in the nature of language 
and the structure of English might be included in grades 11 or 12. Even 
^^^9^^^^ ^f^^onB exist for language courses at the college levels where 
strdents who have matured sufficiently to deal with abstractions might gain 
a deeper understanding of language. And certainly the general education of 
prospective eleiBPutairy and high school teachers should include the study of 
language. Iri tensive study of one or more formal systems of grammar should 
be a requirement for English and language arts specialists (Wolfe, i986), 

A second rationale for some study of grammatical terminology is the 
"common vocabulary « both counterintuitive and dogmatic 

to insist ttat no terminologies be used in the discussion of student writing. 
There are degrees of abstraction in formal grammar, and the use of simple 
terminology seems helpful at the high school level in straightforward 
discussion of concepts like active and passive verbs ^ lack of prbhptin 
reference, and tense shift • The unsolved problem of pedagogy and research 
is this : hoy to find a Manageable array of terms for a common vocabulary 
wi4Jiout moving- towar ds— ahnu coverage of innumerable abstractions . The 
problem with functional grammars and eclectic ap.^oaches was that they 
tended to stretch into full-fledged alternative versions of school grammars, 
'cTibracing expansive and intensive conceptual study^ The determination of 
what is truly^functional was blurred by the teachers' aesthetic sense of 
grammar ^^ a_ system; so students have been pltinged again arid again into 
"common_vocabuiaries" of uncommon diff/ ^ulty. (The questiori of the role of 
information in the English curriculum will be discussed under the heading 
"Content of the English Curriculum.") 

H ow Shou l d Gr fj i m n a r be-Taught^ in the-S^iture^ 

Up to this point, the focus has been on the primary importance of 
teaching students to speak arid write more effectively. The weight of 
theory, research^ arid the common experience of English teachers is heavily 
agairist school grammar programs that are conceived as extensive teaching of 
information about language. One could hedge a bit on this statement in 
wondering about the need for a common vocabulary—something far less than 
another school version of a grammatical system, but use of some teroiinology 
to furnish an information base and conceptual glue for other kinds of 
instruction^ So far the other kinds of instruction have only been hinted 
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at i BO this section will focus on possible futxire ^ii^^^^^^n^ ':icAr the 
teaching of grammar. The views presented here are 3u0* ^^^g y :;e?ircli''^a6^j 
outlook, of course. If ihterpretatibhs of research ar*^ iriyj.vati<??_^ 
controversy^ thhn extrapolations are risky business* tihe ihv^'^tiv^ 

leap from theory and research to practice must be iade^ Vft^t folloW^ is ^ 
effort in that direction. 

In general, greimmar ±r. i^raction _ in the future Bho^^^^ teike plf^f ^^^^Ih 
cia ssr boms _ that are active language-^nvixonmente . If ^-^^^cch teli? ^^ 'Qtat 
it_is unproductive to ask students to sit at their ^^sJ^^^ii^tly lat^^^'^g 
sentence parts, common sense tells us that language gr^'^'^H viii coine ^^iy 
when students are actively giving shape to their thougP^^ through oi'^^ ah(j 
written language. An active language environment is a J^^^^tj^g br <:??''^^^t 
for significant learning of many aspects of gr atamar * f standard C^iisi^ 
dialect to punctuating various kinds of structu*-es witJ*^^ sentences- 

Role^playihg activities are ah attractive way of P'^^^^n^ usage ^?^dy 
within an active classrobm envirbnmenti VThen students ^^gijiativeiy 
themselves in the roles of individuals from variouB asf^-'ts bf eocie^"-- 
school principals, stbre cieScs, parents, personnel ^i^^^^b^Qi peers # JBrna^i 
children, and bthers-- they make use of their own growir>|- ^^mi^unicati^® 
cbmpetehce^ their sdnse of how different people use ^i?--^erit kinds 
language in various settings. Discussion of language ^^i^^^ can foJ-^^v ^^j^^ 
rble-playing activities. For example, if students use ^H^g oa^pressi^^s 
nonstandard verb forms during a mock job interview and ^^^ie roie-pl?^^^5 a 
conversation with a younger brother br sister, the c^^i^^^^itiique cH^ ^ 
directed towards the proper settings for formal and in^^^^j language* 
biscuesion of dia l e cts i a^literary selectibns is anothe^ V^y maki^^ 
students aware of the social dLinpiicatibhs bf language 

Attending tb grammar cbncerne within i»^itin^-proc g^5^ j^||j^^>^ c( 
major development in contemporary English programs. it_^^ jio accideti^ 
"proof reading"--making corrections in usage, capitaii^a^-^t^^ ^echani<^^\ ^na. 
so on— is a later step in witing process models of ine^^^^tion. In 
model below_(Suhor^ 1983), note that pujupose and ai^±S2^ context^ th^t 
gbvern the entire process, and student interaction occij:^^® various P^^nt^ 
in pre-writing and revision. 

Grammatical and usage-related poihcs are often ^b^^Jtjibee raised in 
the revision stage as well. The teacher (or other stud^^^^^) flight sa/» 
••All of your sentences are shbrt and choppy in that P^^^^^^ph, Woul<^-^ 
read more smoothly if ybu combined sbme of them7^« ••Jfih'^ >^^^ last ^^^^eiicie 
in a different tense from the ones befbre it?** •*! csn* ^ where y^^'re 

using the character's exact wbfdsi imere do you want ouotatioi^ 
marks? •• ^ 

This is nbt_tb say that incidental mention of qrarac^^^^^g^^ cbncer^^^ ^^Xi 
effect solid learning of sentence variety, tense, or Qu^^^^ioii marks. 
Additionolly^ the teacher's observation of students' ac<^^^4. a^aX and ^^tt^h 
language forms the basis for diagnostic and prescriptive ^st«iction. ^c>r 
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Tabie III-1 



STAGES IN WRITING PROCESS INSTRUCTION 



p Prevritinc ^ Drafting Revising Proofreading product A 

—Brainstorming — With the — With feedbadc — — Mechanics, U 

U benefit of peer reaction, spelling, 

—Discussion previous teacher reaction, etc, D 

R (with peers thought, self-assessment 

and teachers ) — talk , notes , I 

p refining and activities 

organizing ideas E 

0 —Note-taking 

during the above N 

S 

—Sample essays C 
E E 
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iiistahcei it is clear that in any given lOth grade c±asS| every student will 
not heed to go through sentence drilis on 10 or 12 uses of the comma. By 
observing students' vri tings, tt^ teacher identifies problems that merit 
general attention, those to be worked on by i^aall groups of students, arid 
those requiring_ individual attention. Specific drills can be prescribed for 
students who show paarticuiar needs, without making the study of grammatical 
and compositional terms md rules the center of the English jprogram, 

An approach to teaching sentence structures while bj^ssing the 
abstractions of formal grapnar was developed in the early l970si in sentence 
eombin 4a# , students actually work with and operate oh sentences to o-eate 
varied structures without learning terminologies. Although based largely on 
but«^bf»cohtext exercises and derived from complex transformational grammar 
theory I sentence combining is a simple technique i It draws directly on the 
student's innate sense of how language works* It demonstrates that students 
heed not khowi defihitionaily^ j.^at a participi^ or nonrestrictive 

adjective clause is in order to create such stsructiires. Most important, 
students who do 3entence-;combining drills and exercises incorporate varied 
sentence elements more frequently and more richly into their writing* 
Sentence combining has been widely researched in the last decade at all 
educational levels, with overwhelmingly positive resultr (Strong, in press). 

The matter of teaching by drill warrants some frank attention here • 
Unhappinr ; ^th grammar^centered^ drill-briehted iemguage programs has 
resulted - ^ total opjpbsitibn to drill and practice among some English 
specialif. ^3. Resistance tb drill is understandable in light of the histor- 
ical bveruse of drill sheets i workbooks, fiii-ih-the-blank exercises, and 
cbmpehdious grammar handbooks* But Se anti-drill position is too often 
held with the force of ideology* "Mindless" becomes the automatic adjective 
for drilis i_with ho acknowi^ cf ^e utility of diagnostic/prescriptive 

approaches or sentence-combining instruction. Powerful positive research on 
error diagnosis in the tradition of Shaughnessy( 1977) and bh sentence 
combining is dismissed either because of a priori assumptibhs about the 
effectiveness of whole language lea±i.ihg or because of unresolved questions 
such as longevity of effect. Parallels tb but-of-cohtext drilis in other 
areas (such as music and athletics) are ignored in the ideological commitment 
to learning in natural settihgs. 

The present state of fchowledge about ways of teaching of grammar, then, 
points tb directions that will please neither those who advoca-'ie extensive 
grammar instruction nor those who are dbctrinaliy opposed to drill. Far 
less informatibh is heeded_in the English prog^ was formerly supposed; 

and varied language activities, linked with process instruction and geared to 
students^ needs^ constitute the best applications of scholarly knowledge to 
classroom grammar instruction. Of course, grammar is but one f»rt of the 
discipline of Englishi A larger question is what constitutes the range of 
the content area and how content relates to process. 
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Content of the English Curriculum 

Every few years, English specialists ask themselves "what is English?" 

The question ta not a frivoloias one but a sign of continuing eelf-critieism 
and an acknowledgment of change, guestibns of identity are in fact common 
in various stibject areas > from physical education to ecology (or is it from 
"movement science" to "ehvirbhmehtal stiadies"?). In discussions of English 
instructiorii there is a great temptation to bypass questions of content arid 
talk only about methbdblbgy of learning processes i This exploration deals 
with connections between TOhteht and processes, but it focuses mainly on the 
"English" in "English instruction." 

English as Content (Knowing)- and-^is Procesjg CDo4nqj^ 

_*^Y^??^®?_P^_P?°*^®s?*^s®^ i^istru might aurgue that the question 

"What is the content of English?" is loaded to begin with^ and perhaps 
unanswerable as stated. They hold that English is hbt a content subject to 
begin with, but a process subject* English is hot essentially sbmethirg 
students learn abou^ , but something they do. The bid model of English as a 
tripod~with mutually supporting and converging "legs" consisting of litera- 
ture, composition i and grammar (Figure ) — fails to make this process-content 
distinction* 

Literature and grammar are indeed substantive content areas-- relatively 
definable bodies of scholarly Icnow ledge — while composition is predomihahtly 
a process, or some might say a developmental ski3. So the truer theoretical 
representation would be a "bipod" of two substantia legs with a composition 
component somehow nailed on (Figure 111-2} * 

Of course^ that is a pretty shaky visual models And in fact, English 
curricula which treat composition as ah adjunct to grammar and literature 
are not very serviceable. As was nbted earlier in titis chapter, there is 
slim justification for teaching grammar as a body of Icnowledge if a main 
Obal of the English program is to improve oral and written language perform- 
ance of elementary and high school students. 

It helps a little, but not much, to substitute "language" for "grammar" 
onthe tripod i The result tten is that literature is the sole content 

and composition as processes to be tagged oh sbmehow* 
Literature-centered English programs are often imbalahced in precisely that 
way. Students are limited to speakir^g and writing abbut vicarious experi- 
ences. The perBonalr experiences of the students^ and the potential of 
language for helping them organize and understand those experiences, are 
neglected. The Visual analog for such a program, terrible to contemplate, 
might be a literature "uhipbd," with spiinters or some such to represent the 
particular skills aad informatioh needed for improving oral and written 
language. Obviously^ the tripod metaphor gets out of hand here; let us 

go on tb sbmethihg else. 

A yiiw of English rs process instruction is the idea of the 

four language arts — iist*. ^, speaking, reading, and writing. But this 
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processed- based conception, in itself ^ pro* s few clues to content. 
What are the students listening to? What should they be speaking and 
writing about? And what in the world are they reading? It is too easy to 
waffle oh these questions by emphasizing process and saying that the content 
of English heed hot be specified as loh% as the processes are being nurtured. 

Traditidhalists do hot find questiohs of content— i.e. , of that-which- 
is-t6^be-prbcessed~ tuard to answer. There is an acknowledged c^ve great 
literature^ they say ^ from works for children to adult classics^ Thare are 
universal themes and imjportant issues and values that can be ±d&r\z±fted as 
central to the human conditions Such matters ar^ certainly worthy subjects 
for listening, speaking, reading, and writing. We r^u^d only look to the best 
in our cultural heritage and then find appropriate places for this content in 
the English curriculum t_ K-12. Advocates of a classical curtrjculum believe 
that every normal child can succeed in a rigorous, more or .^^-^i standardized 
curriculuzn if English teachers are khowledgeable in their disciplines and 
sufficiehtly willing to engage students in intellectual discourse. 



Of course* there is more complexity in process views «md tradi.^ionaI 
views of curriculum than there is space to describe Lerer Since the approach 
here to deliheatihg content will be quite different, it is rec:mmend©d that 

readers interested_ih classicalcurriTOla read wo^ by Adier ( 1982) , 

Fancher (1984)^ and . *sch (1985). For en essentially process-based jprogram 
fleshed out in terms rms of sample content and appropriate methodology, * 
see Moffett and Wa^ (1983). 

Cont en t^cf the- Lltera tur e Pr oe "^c-^ m 

Discussion of cbhteht of the English curriculum begins with literature, 
partly because it is the one area in which there is almost unanimous 
agreement oh two points: (a) it is a body of knowledge-- i i e. ^ a content 
area; and (b) literatures as content has a piac* in the English cxirriculumi 
Composition i language, and other matters will be discussed latere The model 
in Figure iII-3 represents all literature that I believ3 should be eligible 
for inclusion in the English language arts curriculum. 

"I^iterature" is defined broadly here to include magazines as well as 
books; expository writing as well as poetry, the novel, drama, and the other 
genres usually called "creative." Some commonsense exclusibhs from literature 
that is eligible for school programs are in order--e.g. , expository writings 
such as corporatibh reports to stockholders (and most other adult technical 
documehts); pornography outright, in whatever literary medium. There is hot 
sufficient space in this essay to explore interesting questions such as the 
hature of literary genres or the boundaries of pornography. Suffice it to 
say that in outline, the universe of school literattife should include a wide 
range of literature for children, young adults, and adults in a variety of 
print formats. 

fts the dotted lines suggest, distinctions between the literatures noted 
in Figure III-3's model are by no means absolute. Robert Cormier's excellent 
story, "Guess Vfliat? I Almost Kissed My Father Last Night," can be read with 
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interest by_ adults arid teenagers alikei Saint Exupery'^s "The Litric Prince" 
aiid Shel Silverstein' s poetry cut across all age levels. 

^ew would quarrel with such an ^alys Questions of the quality of 
works eligible for inclusion in English ctirrlcmla are more difficult. The 
expanded model_( Figure lil-4) deals with qualitative questions by placing 
popular 11 teratOTe within tlie program (upj^r left quadrant) along with great 
classical and contempDrary literature (upper right quadrant) and the average- 
quality literature (bottom half) that comprises most of the wbrfcs from ./hich 
teachers and textbook writers might normally seloct materials for study. 

The division into segments in Figure IIi-4 is not intended to represent 
recommended proportions of popular, average, and great literature in the 
English curriculum. The essential point is that materials representing 
a wide range of quality should be eligible for inclusion in Uteres tury 
prograunsand available to English teachers. Later it will be argued 
that different students will require different selections from the tocal 
pool of eligible kinds of literatu^-e and from literat'ores of varying quality. 

Neither specialii^ts nor laypersons have problems in distinguishl/ig 

between materials in t*ie uf^r quadrants of the models i.e. 3 between the 
worst and the best. He instantly recognize differences between a pulp 
magazine love stoty and ^^erihg Heights; hence ^ the solid line between 
popular literatiire and great classical and contemporary literature. Things 
are less clear, though, at the other borderlines of q^al^tyi Most Cothic 
romance series and popular astrology books are surely ir? the popular category, 
but a potboiler novelist or a playwright like Neil Simon will straddle the 
line between fluff ahd_gobd_ literature, similarly, the line between good 
and great literature is highly debatable. It might be said that Hcairigway's 
A Farew ell to Arms is a great novel : btiti For Whom- th e Bell Toll s is merely 
excellent. English teachers would argue about all of these borderline 
categorizations, but that is the poin>. The lines of demarcation will be 
f tizzy in many judgments about qiiality. 

after acknowledging such ambiguities ^ though, most teachers weald 
agree that some great works drawxx from children's litera tt.re, yoxmg adult 
literature, and adult literature should. be part of every k-12 English 
curriculum. Most would also acknowledge the necessity of drawing from a 
wide pool of average- to-good literature c The real controversies are centered 
on two ideas: (a) the belief that popular literature — from pop/rock lyrics 
to flimsy adolescent novels to gimmicky chose-your-5wn-plot adventure 
books—can play a useful role in school programs; and (b) the hbtibh that 
literature study should essentially be the study of great works. These 
questionsi^ll be dealt with as problems of cultivation and c2^rryover. A 
solution may lie in connecting the world of the student with the world of 
ideas; 

Popular literature was in greatest vogue in our schools during the 
neoprogressive movement of the late 1960s and early 197bs. The buzzword 
"relevancy" was often invoked uncritically to sweep vast amounts of bad 
ix>pular literature into English classes. The reading of trivial materials 
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FIGURE 3 

literature for the English Language Arts Curriculum 
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FIGURE 4 

Ouality of Literary Works for English eurricuia 
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became common^ even normative^ as educational programs catered to the 
undeveloped tastes of students. The goal of cultivating students' responses 
to literature was frequently ignored. 

literature programs that draw predom- 
inantly on classics and other excellent works do indeed aasure that students 
will have a certain amount of exposure to important wofics. But these 
programs rare?./ succeed in making students into lifelong readers of fine 
literatures Even when standard works like Silas Maimer > Julius Caesar , and 
BavJ^ J ^ perf i e l d are brilliantly taught^ most students are not inspired to 
go out and read, on their owtii T^he Mill on the Floos . King Lear , and Bleak 
House. The essential element of carr:. over into personal reading simply has 
not been effected in the classics-based progrfiun. 

What kind of literature program reckons with the need for cul 'iv Ation 
and carryover? The term "cultivation" is relative, implying a nurturing 
process in which students intellectual and emotional responses are advanced 
methodically r ±n accordance with their present state of growth. If cultiya- 

mere exposure to culture, the teacher must find vital 
points of connection between the personal world of the student and the 

^^"^^i^^s experience. For tens of thousands of reluctant 
readers, teen romances or adventure paperbacks are pbte atiaily the first 
point of personal engagement with pririted-wbrd narratives 4 Happily, many 
other students will enter the world of ideas through more richly organized 
works such as the poetry of May Swenscn or the novels of Paul Zindei. ft few 
come to school with the readiness to devour the great works that we wish 
everyone could tn_reiishi The literature program suggested in Pigv.ve 

III-4 periiit?: t^^c^i ^ to seek out, for each student, a door into the world 
of_ideas - "the student will willingly enter. It includes exposure to 
fP?®.?^?*^.^^^'^^"""?^®®™^^^^* -^9®^ most accessible to contemporary students— • 
but provides a usable framework for connections arid carryover. 

Cultivation must be consciously ptarsued if the teacher is to avoid simply 
running in place with students' present reading habits. To carry the litany 
of "C's" one step further^ a "cut-above" strategy is necessary i That ±s, 
students who enjoy sports magazines can be led to read materials that are a 
cuU above their present tastes-- simple short storien and ^ems abou* athletes. 
Prom there i the connection can be made to biographies id autobiographies like 
those of Wilma Rudbipih^ and a knowledgeable teacher can then engineer the move 
to excellent works like Shaw's ••The Eir^^ Run" or MalaEiud's The Na^tiraX , 

When the level of engagement is high, the chances of carryover into lifelcrig 
reading are much greater i Moreover, the teacher need not neglect the 

study during the nurturing process. Concepts such as 
setting, characterization, and plot development can be learned through the 
study of young adult literature as well as through classic works. 

Obviously, a K-12 literature program gear owards student growth will 
not include a forced inarch through a set canon works which every student 
must read at any given grade level. The teacher must in fact be familiar 
with a wide range of literature^ from classics to currently popular materials. 
Equally important, the teacher must have the freedom and the insight to apply 
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Print and Nontrint Vicarious Experience 
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that knowledge in cbnhecti.O'^ Jrir. iit-udeht wich appropriate works, in further 
cultivating the student Ve aj/:>r.«'i«> ^ and in enccuiraging carryover into 
lifelong reading habits by fia:.«f^.'3 Siting materials for leisure reading. 

Earlier, literature was referred to as "^vicarious experience "—that n 
experience acquired hot by di::ect interaction with the world but by ixnagi- 
native entry into worlds created by others. Unfortimateiy, students today 

frequent vicarious experiences riot through print but through 
nonprint media~especialiy television, film, arid jpopular sbrig lyrics. 

is nothing irihereritly shabby in nonprint vicarious experiences. 
Some of the greatest expressions of the human spirit^ from ancient times to 
the preserit, have been achieved through the medium of drama--and of course, 
drama is a lorig-established part of the English programs But in America we 
are besieged and benumbed by television, and vicarious experiences of a low 
quality are transmitted into our homes on a daily basis. 

Nevertheless, both print and nonpri^^ vicarious experiences are included 
in Figure III-5'e diagram of the content of the English curriculum. This is 
not to say tha^ everything on television or every film is or should be an 
object of stuc/i Again, the question is what should be eligible for inclusion. 
And nonprint media are included because the Eriglish teacher has an important 
stake in guiding students* tinderstandirig of the imagiriative worlds presented 
in nonprint media. 

It was suggested earlier that many nonprint materials have important 
poirits iri cbmmbri with established aspects of the literature program. 
Teleyisiori sitcoms and featiire films have some structural qualities that are 
found with dramas short stbricf^^ and novels i Popular songs have elements in 
common with folk ballads and lyric poetry^ tq Bome extent, similar tools of 
analysis can be applied to a TV drama, a film, and a narrative iri pririt* 

Granted, a great deal of deserved contempt has been heaped upon commer- 
cial television. But in coxnplairiirig about the ill effects of TV oh children, 
educators have largely ignored the potential for making positive use of its 
many flaws and few virtues. To bagiri with^ reluctant readers are seldcpm 
reluctant viewers. A cbmmbri experience exists for cultivation of taste 
through critical discussion arid analysis. Lehr (1986} has summarized some 
of the cbmjplexities riot usually recognized in discussions of the effects of 
televisibri, noting that numerous jibssibilities for creative critiques of 
televisiori have beri ihsufficieritly explored^ Teachers might conduct in-class 
critical comparisons and analyses of popular shows; provide adver prepara- 
tion for high quality TV dramas; link popular television shows with popular 
literatiure that is a cut above the TV experience; apply appropriate terms 
from literary^ analysis in dis^ssing^ te and" teach about sterebtypes, 

slanted observation and reporting^ sound inference, arid logical argumentation. 
The student who comes to realize that characterization arid exploration of 
issues in, say. Cagney -and-Iiace^ , are more subtle thari those elements in 
stock TV detective shows is better prepared to discuss character and theme 
in short stories by Hemingway arid 0. Heriry. Facile discussions about the 
narcotic effects of televisibn overlook the .development of a productive 
critique of television within the Eriglish curriculumi 
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Pe rsonal Exp edience as Content 

Tha content of the English curriculum was earlier described as " that 
which is to be processed.** The view of literary content presented above 
differs from many traditional views in So acknowledgm of a wide qualita- 
tive range and in the inclusion of nonprint media as part of the student's 
vicarious experiences* ft point was also made about connecting literature 
with the student' s personal experiences: if class discussion and writing 
fccus wholly on literary experiences, the links between literature and the 
life experiences of the student are neglected. Of equal importance is the 
fact that the student's personal experiences can take on meaning through 
9^^^^"^ written language in the classroom^ even when those experiences are 
not linked with iterattire. It seems to follow^ theh^ that much of the 
student's store of personal experience is part of "that which is to be 
processed*' — part of the content of the English pr:>gfam (Figure lii-6). 

To some extent I Figure III-6 depicts processes as well as content. 
The dotted lines between personal and vicarious ^experiences suggest a 
constant interaction between reader md text (Rosenblatt, 1978). "Fantasy" 
and "identification V are depicted as mental processes vitally linked with 
vicarious experience* Fantasy is a kind of Internal vicarious event through 
which we im^agine ourselves doing things we ha^re hot yet dbhe|. might do, or 
indeed cannot do. Identification is a process thjcbugh which we enter into 
P^int and nonprint vicarious experiencr;es. We connect ourselves with the 
imagined people and events and with the ideas and feelings presented in 
stories, essays, poems, films, and the like. 

Figure III-6 suggest^ ^ then^ that vicarious experiences can bs processed 
as objects of study and also- in reiatich to si?adents' personal experiences. 
Students enter imaginativi^ iy into the authors V worlds for purposes ranging 
from analysis to eheer erxlertainmeni i:j the testing of their sense of 
reality. But Figure Ill-g advances tUs ijroader point that student' personal 
experitinces are themselves an toportan*; part of the content of English. 
Through the processes of speaking and writing in the classroom, students 
give clearer shape to the unexamined experiences in their own lives ^ and 
they assign significance to those experiences in the very act of processing 
them. "Connecting" comes to play in a new sense here. Not only are students 
linked with the minds and emotions of authors; they are also put in touch 
with "Cheir Oim ideas and feelings^ because le processing of personal 
experiences through language gives clearer form to their impressionB of the 
world. 

'Ihis is hot to say that every private ^^.nny of the student 'p life and 
pexrsrnal values should be drawn out in the classroom and made explicit 

throur^h Siscue/5Aon and writing. ^^ut English is clearly the subject area in 

which isiiajor reppcus ±s assignso for helpini' students to bcs effective 

u^ors vf isiinguag^?, Tn the Engli«2h classroom, the process ,>f exploring md 
^^'^^'^^^'^'^^ thoughts and feelings through lahguar^e muf.:t be practl.?Cv. 
5aod^^l€id so tliat students car. t^come ar*tictilate ooth in interpret; I: . . rr ^jc 

expcijfienf-^c an-I .in expressJ:*., their inner ctates. 
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Information was overplayed in English curricula of the past. Students 
were expected to know (i.e.^ memorize) information about atithors' lives 
particular works, literary movements, figures of speech, metric patterns, and 
so oh. The questions in textbooks after literary selections rarely stressed 
higher order thinking skills or dealt with students' responses to characters 
and events in a worki As noted before, information about grammar was 
incorrectly thought to be essential to improvement of speaking and writing. 
Definitions and terminologieB~from diphthongs to absolute phrases to 
nonrestrictive clauses—-abounded in school grammar programs. Language 
textbooks, far from encouraging studc:: its to actually use language, were 
filled with definitions and follov-up drills that required identifying 
sentence pauts and filling in blanks^ 

Reactions against such prbgrain^ have justifiably resulted in emphasis 
oh engaging students in actual pro:, - ^^ses of language-making. Yet it is 
clear that some information is e&r^r,tial, both in the study of literature as 
con tent and in the effective impleKJehtation of process-based instruction. 
Figure Ili'-? completes the graphic depiction of the content of English by 
acknowledging the place of information in English curricula. 

The final model suggests that students neasd information in order to 
discuss initially, and to gain deeper understanding of, their personal and 
vic«.^'ious experiences. Also, information can be often taught thxough Socfatic 
quecxlonihg rather than through assignment for membrizatibh. Many literary 
Ci,^-";C&pts--e.g. I harrative/l^nric jx^etry^ ihteribr monblbguei and point bf 
vicw^^are especially teachable through teacher-led inductive and deductive 
discussibh. Certain concepts related to process instruction in bral and 
written language c?an also be taiT^ht Socratically-- -e^gi , transitional phrases, 
use of active/passive verbs, and methods of developing a point of argument. 

But surely some information is taught most economically through direct 
aethodi^. For exL ijle, the inductive teaching of metric patterns in poetry or 
a Socj'atic approach to studying the rules for quotation marks might be need- 
lessly protracted, and ultimately unrewarding for both teacher and student. 

In this mbdel^ information is primarily a topi rather than ah end in 
itself. As ah aspect of cbhtehti information is important insofar as it 
either (a) helps teachers and students talk mbre readily about bther aspects 
of content^ br (b} makes discussion and implementation of processes easier 
and more fluid. Graph.ically, information underlies the English program and 
is not at the center bt It is a relatively small yet essential support 

system for the exploration of personal and vicarious e:^:periences cnrough 
language . 



Those who would banish information from the English curriculum^ like 
those who would outlaw drill, take their positions ideologically. There is 
no research basis for doing so. But they are in part reacting against a sad 
history of factmbng:2ring in English cf:ir.ricula in elementary and secondary 
schools. Teachers and curriculum developers should indeed gu^rd against the 
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persisting instinct to consider English as a conglomerate of interesting 
facts about literature, grammar, and composition. 



Conclusion 

This chapter has presented a view of the content of the Engiioh 
cxirriculuin but it must conclude with a reaffirmation of the process-content 
relationship. Its view of content, especially the dimension of personal 
experience I does not make sense unless content is understood in relation to 
process. Agaih^ the cohteht of English is "that which is to be processed." 

English as a subject tes content, bu^ the goals of 

K-12 instruction require the selection of appropriate materials and the 

processing of those materials via oral and written' language. Dixon (1967) 
sees English as the ordering of personal and vicarious experience through 
language. Informsstion is an essential but limited tool in the study of 
English. Within a far narrower range than was fxrevibusly thought--a range 
that still lacks precise definition-- there is a body of information that can 
illuminate content and lubricate process ins tniction in English ^ By contrast, 
the range of usable content in the literature program is wider than was once 
specified I embracing study of some great woika but emphasizing literary 
experiences that will engage studentj^s interests, cultivate their responses, 
and promote habits of iifelohg reading i 



The central J?^ of the English teacher is to induce from students 
language that helps them to shape and give meaning to their personal 
experiences and the experiences of others~others whom t^^ey meet in the real 
world and in the imagined worlds of literature. It follows that the test of 
student growth in English can never be reduced to dembnstratihg knowledge 
of content. Students "know English" only when they "do" EhgiiiBh weil--stating 
significant ideas clearly in discussions | writing with vezrve and grace, 
reading with insight and enjoyment. Finally, students "do" English well 
when they carry these processes beyond the classroom and continue to 
grapple with more complex materials and ideas. __Uitimateiy^ the English 
curriculum is successful only when students read, speak, and write well in 
the worlds they inhabit soibsequeht to their K-12 educational experiences. 



ftdler, M. (1982). 
Macmillan. 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS THROUdH 
REFORM OF TEACHER SELECTION PRACTICES AND 
COLLEGIAL OBSERVATION OF CLASSROOM PERFORJIANCE 

Thomas I. Ellis, Mary Cihak Jensen, Philip IC. Piele, and Stuart c. Smith 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 



Quality teisching is the goal common to all efforts to reform the 
nation's school systems. Two issues that bear directly on the proficiency 
of teachers deservemore attention by policy-makers and educators alike i 
If teacher selection practices are as flawed as some recer.t Studies suggest, 
school districts may not be able to benefit from current efforts to upgrade 
teacher training. Other studies have found that the supervision teachers 
receive from principals falls far short of what is Secessa^y to improve 
teachers • performance. School systems cahmake upfor this deficiency in 
part by having teachers observe one another classrooms, A theme common 
to both isstzes is that the key to attracting and retaining capable people to 
teaching lies in a transformation of teachers' work environment--replacing 
the bureaucratic model of schooling with the professional mod- \. 



Teacher Competency Begins with Teacher Selection: 

Attracting Achievers and Leaders to the Teaching Profession 

because the quality of education is largely determined by teachers, 
the issue of teacher competency is at center stage of ail attempts to 
improve education. The quality of this nation's teacher wrps is shaped 
by those who major in education, those who are hired, and those who stay 
in the profession. At every stage in the preparation, selection^ and 
retention of teachers, the issue of competency surfaces. 

Yet recommendations for_reform are often simplistic ^ customarily 
fociisiiig only oh teacher preparation and higher admission standards 
at teacher training institutions. Although the training and skills of 
prospective teachers areof obvious importance, improving teacher training 
is only a partial solution. After individuals are trained and their skills 
verified, school districts must then select the best candidates to become 
teachers^ If districts, for whatever reason, bypass the best candidates 
in favor of the mediocre, even the best efforts of teacher training insti- 
tutions will be for naught. 

This isectioh of the chapter suroarizes pioneering studies that have 
examined the teacher selection process in school districts. It also explores 
support systems for beginning teachers and the role of school organizational 
structures In encouraging capable young teachers to remain in the profession. 

The Lower Academic Perf oraance— of^ Zducation^Major 

Statistics about who goes into teaching are familiar to educators and 
laymen alike. College students who major in education are, as a group. 
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less academically able than most other collegis itudentsi Between 1972 
and 1982^ the Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of students who indicated a 
preference for teaching declined more steeply than did the national overall 
scores. Graduate Record Examination scores of education majors declihed 
significantly between 1970 and 1982 (Kerr, 1983); The average cumulative 
grade point average (GPA) of education majors was lower than that of non- 
education majors— 2.72 compared to 2.97 (Sykes, 1983). 

The trend is not a receSt one. Historically, education majors as a 
group have ranked low compared to other students On measures of aMdeiic 
ability and achievement. Sykes (1983) reports that as early as 1928 
standardized test scores for students in education Were lower than for 
those in any other college major. Between 1951 and 1953, educatiSn majors 
scored lowest among the men who took the Selective Service Qualifying Test 
an examination of both verbal and qualitative ability. Perhaps little has' 
changed except the amount of public attention drawn to the qualifications 
of potential teachers, which has Undeniably increased. 

The Quality of teacher training instituti<jSi hai come under increasing 
public scrutiny. Commentators have questioned both the admission standards 
of training programs and this rigor of the training itself. They encourage 
the institutions to recruit students with higher achievement records and to 
guarantee their graduates'* basic skills competency, subject area mastery, 
and pedagogical prowess. 

pile would think that those teacher education graduates who have the 
"best" academic qualifications would have a distinct advantage in securing 
a teaching position. But could it be that in the midst of thi rhetoric 
about the qualifications of student teachers and the quality of training 
institutions, school districts themselves do not seek the ioit academically 
talented graduates? Could school districts be contributing to the problem 
of teacher competency by failing to hire the most qualified candidates? 

Are the Best Hired? 

Recent studies support a hypothesis proposed by Weaver in 1979: 
methods used to select and place teacheri do not result in more academically 
competent teachers being hired. in Weaver's study, subjects who had 
lower test scores on four out of five measures of competence in mathematics 
reading, and vocabulary were more likely to be teaching than those who had 
higher test scores. Granted, the design of Weaver's study did not all5w 
him to distinguish between those who did and those who did hot actively 
seek teaching positions. In research designed to allow that dii5ri5inati6n 
Perry (1981} found that the "best" candidates (as measured their GPA, 
evaluation of their student teaching, and professional recoiSendations ) ' 
were not favored in hiring. Neither Were the "worst" favored. Therefore 
Perry concluded that academic criteria apparently do not significantly 
affect the job-hunting experience of graduates. 
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One could predict that teacher selection vould be most rigorous 
during periods of teacher mirplus. Yet if the experience of the Dallas 
(Texas) School District is typical ^ a surplus of candidates is no guarantee 
that districts will hire those most academically qpaalified. Perry (1981) 
reports that in 1977-— a "surplus" yaar in Dallas— 55% of the newly hired 
teachers in_the district failed a basic rfcills test whereas 36% of the total 
number of applicants failed. Deficiencies in the hiring process seemed to 
have actually favored those applicants who failed above those who earned 
higher scores. 

In another study by Browne and Rankin (1986)^ superior cognitive 

skills did not predict employment as a teacher. Hb sighif leant relation 
was found between scores on the National Teacher Examinatibh and success in 
finding a job. In fact, being rated as "bright" by a college supervising 
teacher was negatively related to employment. Calling for further research 
into hiring processes, Browne and Rankin conclude that personality factors 
may be more important than knowledge in detexnaining whether or not an 
applicant is selected. 

Admittedly^ these findings M not be generalizable; futture studies 
should attempt replication in other settings. The select<.on of teachers 
has received little attention from either researchers or practitioners. 
Compared with other areas of educational research, studies of hiring 

_ validation of procedures is minimal , recommendations 

for well-intentioned personnel directors are limited. 



The task of imprbvihg selection is complicated by the fact that 
research on the pf edictibh of teaching performance has failed to produce 
definite answers. Calculating the effects of grade point average and 
test scores upon teaching perfbxrmahce is a difficult task because of th« 
restricted range of study: because the grades and scores of individuals 
admitted to and graduated from teacher p^ instituticns t^iid to 

be homogeneous, correlations between academic performance and teaching 
performance are masked (Kahl, 1960). Nonetheless, some studies show 
significant links among grade point average , student teaching performance 
and success as a beginning teacher (Bueker, 1972; Jenkins, 1977; Fratianni, 
1979). 

The question of a teacher's cognitive ability may hot be raised in 

hiring interviews, but it certainly is raised in many procedures for the 
dismissal of incbmpeteht teachers. During actual ihvestigatibhs of teachers 
dismissed for incompetency, supervisors noted the following teacher defi- 
ciencies: lack of skill and ability to perform instructional duties, weak 
intellectual ability^ inadequate knowledge of subject matter, and poor 
judgment skills. Lack of motivation and emotional staLllity are less 
frequently cited causes of incompetence (Bridges, 1986 3. 

^Se trend toward testing teachers represents one atten^t to improve 
the competency of educators and to placate the public. Some states 
require passing scores on basic i^ills tests before admission to teachers* 
training; others mandate basic skills or pedagogical examinations prior 
to certification. In 12 states teachers are tested both before entering 
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training Institutions and before certification. The tests oay screen out 
candidates with failing scores, but they are not intended as predictive 
instruments that would assist districts in identifying candidates with 
superior skills. Although the tests partially satiify the demand for higher 
standards, they by no means completely resolve the teacher competency issue. 

Methods of Teac hez^Selectibh 

The process by which candidates are commonly selected for employment 
as teachers may explain in part why the academically "best" are not more 
likely to be hired. While administrators might agree that the hiring of 
teachers is one of their most important fractions, they do not typically 
devote a significtht amount 5f tioe^ energy, and funds to recruit and select 
the most capable candidates- Most school districts do not have establiihed 
policies for selection. Most school administrators appear to lack training 
in systems that wowld increase their odds in finding the best teacher (see 
for example, Kahi, 1980 and Lewis, 1983). 

in^er^iew is widely considered the least Reliable Beleetion 
tool, it is the most frequently used. The average ihti^iew is conducted 
by untrained personnel and stands little chance of being a r-epresentativ* 
slice of the applicant's life, ah accurate measure of teacher competence. 
Typically toe interview is unstructuredj lasts less than one hour, and is 
highly influenced by first impressions * appearand , nonverbal behavior, and. 
conversational skills. SUch unstructured interviews allow the applicant to 
offer a fictionalized Version of himself or herself, responding in socially 
desirable ways to cues in the interviewers^ queistions or manher. Business 
has a term for it: the "old school tie syndrome," descriptive of the fact 
that interviewers tend to prefer applicants similar to themselves. 

School principals have been shown to be attracted to teacher candidates 
whose attitudes are similar to their own. In fact, Merritt (1971) found 
ti^at interviewers of prospective teachers were more sv^ayed by the congruence 
of their and the candidates' attitudes than by the candidates' qualifications. 

the good sclioole get better and the p5or schools continue to 
deteriorate, oniform views about education and the school may produce an 
efficient staff , but how much weight should employers give to likeaindedness 
relative to applicants' qualifications? To what extent should an effective 
school staff seek diversity among its neobers? are teacher candidates 
selected because they in some way match the school is current quality? if 
so, strong schools get stronger^ weak schools weaker. 

industrial employment recruiters wiio visit college campuses typi«iiy 
ask to see only those students who have CPA's above 3.0^ who have held a 
position of leadership in a campus organization, and who have had inccessful 
job experience. In short, they look for achievers and leaders. And that 
assumes that CPA is related not only to ability, but also to woric habits, 
determination, and accountability. 
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JailncrenBtngly accepted theory in industrial research contends that 
employees* general cognitive ability p(redicts_ their knowledge of a job and 
hence their performance in that 3ob,_ The more complex the job, the more 
the generalization applies: higher ability workers are faster in ;:dgnitive 
operations oh the job, better able to prioritize between conflicting rules, 
better able to adapt bid prbcedtires to new situations, and better able to 
learn hew procedures qiiickiy as the job changes over time (Hunter, 1983), 

^ontr^Bt^ Bchqo± disi^^ may seek teachers recbamended 

as enthusiastic^ dependable, desirous of working hard, cooperative^ and able 
to benefit from advice (Mortalani, 1974). Without denying their im^rtance, 
one must ask how well those descriptors alone predict ah applicant* s ability 
to_ master the complex tasks of teachihg^-brgahization of curriculum, assess- 
ment of group and individual needs, interaction with parents and community. 
One must also ask whether "able tb benefit from advice" is consistent with 
the perception of teachers as responsible profesisionais and as central 
participants in echbbls* deci6ibh-»making process; 

Unlike ihdustryischbbidistei^ not be looking for achievers and 

leaders. When superintendents in one midwes tern state responded to this 
statement^ -Candidates with GPA's fcom 2,5-3 ,5 are preferred to candidates 
with GPA's from 3*6-4.0," only 59% disagreed (Jarchow^ 1981 )• 

Let usnot overstate the case. As Sisk (1969) says^ it is personal 
ana_ social characteristics that "make a teacher out of a scholar." After 
screening teacher candidates for cognitive ability aSd achievement, employers 
muct appropriately seek sighs of commitment^ integfri^, empathy, energy, 
ana, yes, magic. Lbbking for the teacher-scholar means shedding some 
stereo5jrpes, admitting that the English teacher can be equally concerned 
about Shakespeare and adolescents and that the first-grade teacher chh 
enhance a child • s linguistic prowess as well as his or her self-cbncept. 
Employers need not. choose between academically qualified educatbrs and 
compassionate^ dedicated teachers. In fact, better qualified teachers 
are often more self-confident and more able to strengthen their school 
coLJiiunity than are other teachers. 

Who Stays In^ Teachings 

Improved hiring procedures albne will hot guarantee the academic 
quality of the teacher workfbrce. fh^2t quali^ is influenced not only by 
who enters the teaching profesaioh but by %^o stays. About 15% :3ave after 
their first year of teaching i to additional 10% leave in bblA the second 
and t^e third years, ah<? after six yea a total of nearly 50% have left 
(S'rhiechty S Vahce^ 198U. I^w and morale are the mbst freqdentiy cited 
reasons for the high rate of attrition. Of course , turnover anohg newcomers 
is aisohigh in other organizations J newcdm^rs to industrial and educational 
settings often bring unrealistic expectaf.ions to the job, face isoiatibh, 
and encounter a sink-or-swim philosophy. 

Beginning teachers report receiving little coaching or support during 

their first years of employment, known as the induction period, imen 
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informal sujppbrt is available, they perceive it as greater in value than 
formal support. Although the presence of support is riot the determining 
factor in most beginning teachers' decisions to continue teaching or 
leavethe profession, support is a contributing factor in those decisions 
(Isaacson, 1982; Clewitt, 1984). 

_^^9?^?^s such as the mentor teacher project in California match 
new teachers with experienced j, talented teachers. The structure of the 
mentor program combines formal and informal aspects: the beginning teacher 
has legitimate access to a colleague who can reduce the complexities the 
new job presents. Prom discussing the math curriculum to untangling the 
social expectations of the staff room, the mentor can be a sounding board 
for the newcomer's questions and concerns. In a related trend, several 
states propose to consider the first year of teaching as an internship^ one 
that ihcludes_ increased supervision of the beginning teacher hy peers and 
administrators imo provide helpful feedback. 

_ EdiicatorB are at least as influenced as other workers to change jobs 
because of wage differences between toeir cairreht and potential positions 
(Baugh fi Stone, 1982). Teaching lacks "careerism^—a chance to^advance in 
the profession without leaving the j^ofessioSi Unlike the lik^ood in other 
professions I in most states increased competency does not lead to positions 
of increased responsibility and compensation e Instead, minimal financial 
rewards ar® offered only for endurance. 

forking conditions are also cited by teachers who leave education. 
Teachers in the_ higher ability ranges leave teaching in greater proportion 
than do those in the lower ability ranges. There seems to be a correlatibh: 
teachers of higher ability are more likely to attribute their discontent 
to their lack of input into decisibhSj inadequate resources for classrooms, 
restrictive contxols, and inadequate leadership and support by school 
administrators (Darling-Hammond^ 1984). 

Recruiting dhd hiring the most caoabie teachers are clearly only the 
first steps in improving ea*2cationai staffs. School systems must also 
provide support during the beginning teacher's induction period, accord more 
respect to teachersas accomplished professionals, and fashion compensation 
commehsuratewith new levels of career responsibility. Raising requirements 
for teacher candidates is not sufficient. Making the teaching profession 
and the school environment attractive to achievers and leaders is the more 
significant issue. 

The Incompetent Teacher 

The low status of the teaching prbfejBsi6n_ is undeniably linked to the 
presence of incompetent teachers. Although they are estimated to comprise 
only five percent of the nation >8 teachers, the incompetent teachers gather 
a disproportionate share of public attentions incompetent teachers inhibit 
3tudents« learning, consume administrators' time, and tamxbh the reputation 
of colleagues (bridges, 1984, 1986). 
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Despite the damage done by incompetent members, teachers and admin- 
istratbrs alike often ignore and protect the individual. Cohfrbhtihg the 
incompetent_teacher, documenting deficiencies, and attempting remediation 

time- and emotion-consximing actions, Prbgrams of collegial support may 
veil experience their severest testing when applied to the issue of the 
incompetent professional. 

Dealing with incompetent educators provides a giimpse into how teachers 
may have to reconcile issues of collective bargaining and professional fqraas 
of governance. The dilemma of the teachers' unions, for example, is twofold 
as professional organizations^ the unions seek a reputation for promoting 
excellence^ yet as representatives of ail members, they owe each teacher 
fair representation i Most administrators say that the unions resolve the 
dilemma justly; they are a constructive force in evaluating the situation 
ahdadvising toe incompetent teacher to leave the profession (Bridges, 
1986) i Union leaders attempt to defend the teacher's right to due process 
without defending the teacher's deficiencies. In the local school, teachers 
assisting in that teacher's remediation walk the same tightrope. 

Impiiea '^ \ons_an d Recb mmehdatiohs 




Raising the professibhalism bfteachers clearly should not end with 
upgrading standards of admission and programs in teacher training insti- 
tutions. Between 1986' and 199G, nearly one million teachers will be hired 
in the United states |Piisko, 1983), In California alone, which employs 
.170,000 teachers, over 11 b,bbb will be hired in that same peribd Jgonig, 
in Johnston, 1985 Writing about the effort and investment it takes to 
dismiss incompetent teachers. Bridges (1986) calls these statistics a 
"window of opportunity" for school districts, but one fraught with perils 
as well as possibilities. He recommends cohcehtratihg scarce district 
resources on the recruitment* selection, evaluation, and development of 
probationary teachers. Bridges warns that the history of inadequate 
teachers will repeat itself unless better selection methods axe devised. 

This ma^or infliix bf new teachers provides school districts with the 
opportunity to upgrade dramatically the competency of their teachers. But 
if districts are tb_ take advantage of this opportunityj they miist fefbrm 
their teacher selection practices^ As a beginning, school boards need to 
adopt written policies that (a) declare the districts' cbmmitment tb hire 
the mbst_qualified_ teachers, (b) establish guidelines bf fairness to 
candidates, (c) require intensive job analyses pribr tb hiring^ and 
(d) encourage validation of Locally developed procedurea. 



Next, districts must provide key administrators with training to be 
able to identify the "best" prospective teachers and with tirao to be able 
to recruit them. Active recruitiaent--- "getting there first"~i8 particularly 
important for inner-city and rural districtcs that have a shortage of 
candidates and fbr any emplbyers seeking teachers in high-demand subject 
areas. Training of bmplcyers is essential because no one test or procedure 
offers any magic answer to the selection of teachers. The role bf the 
teacher is a complex one, requiring a wide variety of professional and 
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personal skills. Districts can acknowledge that complexity by using 
selection teams to increase the reliability of interviews and by seeking 
a wide range of information about each candidate i 

A combination of factors predicts teacher perforaance. Districts can 
screen candidates J.hitiaiiy on ability and achievement measures — grades, 
student teaching perfor^iice| scores on basic skills and verbal ability 
tests ^ and letters of recommendations Next, districts can measure jDersdhal 
and practical skills through_ highly structured interviews, live or video- 
taped demonstrations of teaching, and lesson designs. Locally designed 
criteria can and must be validated at the local level: three years later, 
doteachers hired OTder these in this particular 

district earn demonstrably better evaluations than teachers hired under 
less stringent procedures? 

It is relatively easy to develop selection procedures that look good 
on |>aper. School districts can adopt policies that proclaim fairness and 
enthrone excellence^ but ho matter how good the criteria appear on paper, 
members of selection teams must ask themselves in what way their choices 
may be influenced by ah_ attraction to applicants of similar attitudes or 
abilities. _ Those judging applicants must consciously examine the cbmpe- 
tencies needed the vacant position, as well as their own attitudes toward 
education, their school, and prospective staff members. Painfully ^ members 
of selection teams- must study their faculty Vs weaknesses, looking for gaps 
in their talents or perspectives. Filling those gaps can mean hiring an 
individual who will contrast, perhaps even conflict ^ with existing skills 
and norms. The task is ah awesome one: it means appreciating the power of 
potential group members and yet knowing just how much diversity to embrace. 
One question should appropriately guide the interview: "Who can get this 
job done?" In other words, who can both promote student learning and 
contribute to this professional team? 

Cycles can be broken at imany points^ If a cycle of mediocrity or of 
destructive competitivism is to be broken, recruiting and hiring the most 
competent graduates from teacher training institutions can begin to break 
that cycle.^_ ^flection teams can strengthen educational programs hot by 
asking which applicants •'fit in" to their schbbl in the present but by 
asking: Which applicants are most likely to help forge the best possible 
schooiin five or ten years? Which will provide leadership in curricular 
evaluation? Which will show souiid judgment in participative decision- 
making? Which might someday be considered a "master" or "mentor"? 

The cycle Mh be broken in yet another way^ Capable candidates 
seek effective schools. Schbois that offer good working conditions for 
teachers~envirohments_characteriz^ and support, collegiality 

and prbfessibhaiismr-attract outstanding educators. Perhaps more important, 
they retain outstanding educators. Organizational vitality and teachers' 
competency interrelate as mutual cause and effect. 
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Imprbvins School Effectiveness 
Through Cbiiegial Observation and Feedback 



- _ Thadibcovery of characteristics that distinguish effective schools 
f?'®? ?®®? ®^?®?'^?^?^^^?®^^ major achievements of recent 

educational research. One consistent research finding is th-it effective 
schools have vigorous instructional leaders who set high expectations for 
student achievement, clearly communicate ihstructidhal goals to teachers, 
carefully monitor student progress, and regularly observe teachers' 
performance in class to help them izoprove. 

As these wd other findings about effective schools have been 
publicized, oiie effect has been to raise everyone 's expectations about 
how schools and their teachers and principals shbuid performs Now all 
principals are expected to imitate their "effective* colleagues and pay 
more attention to ihstructibh. The education reform movement, seems to 
have been fueled in part by expectations such as these. 

^ __The q^estion_of i^ether ail principals can indeed become effective 
instructional leaders needs to be addressed. Researchers have in fact 
found relatively few principals who match the portrait of effective leader- 
ship. To view the performance of exemplary leaders as the norm may be 
counterproductive, serving only to frustrate the majority. Fortuhately^ 
there* are alternative ways of bringing quality ihstructibhal leadership 
to the schools. Although the recbmmehdatibhs and proposed models vary, 
they all assume that ihstructibhal leadership can be a collective activity, 
drawing oh the strengths and expertise of others than just the principal. 

Here bur attentlbh focuses on one activi*^ of xnstzuctionai leadership 
^?^_?^^-^^?§^_?^?^?^™?^_§y_^®®^^^ Researchers agree that regular 

potential for fostering a schdolwide cdmmit- 
mentto ongoing instructional improvement, a hallmark of ah (Effective 
school._ tittle and Bird (1984) state, "Observing and being observed ^ giving 
and getting feedback about one's work in the classroom i may be atabhg the 
most powerful tools of improvement" (p. 12}. 

We will consider some of the benefits bf and prbpbsed approaches to 
collegial observation and feedback after first examining why the performance 
of this activity is difficult even fbr those principals most adept at 
ihstructidhal leadership. 

LimitatiohiB oh the Principal's Role as Supejcvisor 

teacher supervision is a complex^ sensitive , and time-consuming task. 
It_requiresa_ considerable range of knowledge and skills: knowledge of 
Bubjectmatter being taught; understanding of the ihstructibhal strategy 
being used; access to a range of data collection devices, along with training 
in how to use and interpret them; and recognition of suitablo gbals br 
outcomes for teachers. Because teachers are often defehsiva br threatened 
by the imji^zyision/evaluatib^ process, principals must also possess Inter- 
persbhal Ikills that facilitate mutual trust. 
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Furthermore , supervision is tlmis-ddnsumihg. For supervision to help 
teachers analyze and improve their practice, observations muit take place 
more than once or twice a year. Six times per year is a .raasonable expec- 
tation, according to veteran teacher educator Acheson (1986). For feedback 
to he most helpful, each observation must consist of a cycle of several 
events: a preobservatibn conference ^ the systematic collection of data by 
means of classroom visits and other means, and a postobssrvation conference 
in which data are shared and analyzed. The principal's minimum time invest- 
ment is 2 hours per cycle or 12 hours per teacher per year. In a school 
with 30 teachers, this translates into 360 hours per year-- again, this is 
a minimum--br roughly bne-fburth of a principal's total time on the jobi 

Of course, principals have many other demands on their time, and these 
demands seem to be proliferating: crisis situations that inter^pt even 
the best made plans, demands from the central office for myriad reports 
and other essential duties of an instructional leader such as ^^icuiuni 
development and monitoring of student progress. Furthera5re, tte current 
trend in schools is toward increased involvement of principals in such 
managerial areas as personnel selection and sui>ervision (both certified 
and classified), community relations^ and building management. As 
Acheson (1986) wryly nbtesj "It is often easier to postpone the observation 
of a lesson than to keep the dads' club waiting or the contractor who has 
a steamroller parked at the dbbr" (pi 4), 

Finally, one of the most^Mistent problems in teacher supervision 
and evaluation is that the purposes of the activities differ, in his role 
as supervisor i the principal works with all teachers--good, average, and 
mai^inal~as a mentor who helps teachers develop skills and expand their 
repertoire of teaching strategies. This requires a high iiVei of trust 
between teacher and supervisor. Yet principals are also responsible for 
evaluating teachers in order to make decisions ab5ut detention, promotion 
and tenure. Evaluation is an intrinsically threatening activity, especially 
to marginal and inexperienced teachers who could benefit greatly from 
feedback. A principal must be highly adept at human relations if he or 
she is to balance the cohflicting roles of mentor and judge effectively. 

Is it any surprise i therefore, that researchers in John G6bdlad*i 
A Study ^ Schooling found little evidence that the principals were 
exercising instructional leadership (Tye & Tye, 1984)? Or that many 
teachers do not like the ways they are currently being supervised and 
evaluated (Natrieiio fi Dombusch, 1980-81)? if teachers viiw evaluation 
with suspicion, they are often justified: for manyi their ^ieei status 
depends on one or two perfunctory bbservatibhs by a supervisor who lacks 
expertise in their subject matter and in instructional methods. 

The poor quality of much of the supearvisioS teachers receive seems hot 
to have soured them on the potential of supervision to help them. Acheson 
(1986) has found that teachers express*^ a clear preference for ah active 
instructional leader who meets with ttiem individually, discusses their 
concerns, and provides constructive feedback on their teaching. Rep5rting 
on case studies of teacher evaluation practices, Stigglns and Bridgeford 
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1 1985 ) state ^ "Repeatedly . teachers foraal and 

informal observations, greater use of peer observation and self-evaluation, 
and more effective preparation and training for evaluators^ (p. 92); 

Bird_and Little (1985) conducted an in-depth ethnographic study of 

instructional leadership in_ eight secondary schools, two of which had 
principals who were particularly vigorous and effective instructional 
leaders. Although the teachers of these two principals were appreciative of 
the in-depth supervision they received, even these teachers were virtually 
unanimous in saying they wanted more supervision than they were getting. 

It is apparent that principals face a multitude of stubborn obstacles 
in trying to be ihstructibhal ieaders~particuiarl^ in giving helpful 
supervision _ to teachers. Consequently^ the supply of supervision falls 
far short of the demands _if_the_ potential of classroom observations for 
improving instruction is to be realized, the bottleneck of supervision 
at the principal's office must be solved. 

Nevertheless, if others, such as teachers , are to assist with these 
tasks, the principal must still be regarded as the key actor in calling 
these new forms of instructional leadership into being. As Bird and Little 
(1985) state, "Other leadership is likely to require at least the tolerance , 
but more likely the active and direct suppbrti of the principal** (pp, 2r5). 
According to these two researchers | principals have three options available 
to them: they can import leadership by 'Bringing in district supervisors 
or others^ supply leadership_directiy, or "organize the staff to provide 
leadership fbr_each^ther" (p^ this third option — particularly 

cuitivatinga pattern of collegial observation— that seems to hold the 
greatest promise for improving the practice of teaching and renewing the 
structure of schools. 



The collegial approach to classroom observations mobilizes the talents of 
teachers in a concerted effort to improve instruction. The chief advantage 
of collegiality, therefore, is that it marshalls the human resotirces necessary 
to accomplish the task. Besides improvltng instruction^ collegiality can also 
bring other benefits^ 

Firsts collegiality is predicated on a view of teaching as a profession. 
A peer support netwo^ is,, as Hopfengardner and Walker (1984) suggesti ''the 
cornerstone of a profession" (p. 36) since professions are characterized by 
extensive peer review and standards of practice that evolve through the col- 
lective experience of practitioners. If teaching were to take oh more of the 
characteristics of a profession, job Mtisfac of teachers would increase 
and more capable individuals would likely be attracted to teaching as a career. 

Another adyahtage of collegial stzppbrt systems is that they involve a 
separatibh of classrbbm observation for professibhal development frbm 
evaluation for persbnhel decisions. The principal will still carry the 
fbrmal title bf supervisbr and will retain responsibility for making personnel 
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decisions* ^^?^?_?^e_9^viouB advantages to separating these two functions. 

First, teachers are more likely to trust their colleagues— -whether they be 
department heads, **nia8ter teachers,** or pears. Such a relationship of 
mutual trust helps to foster cooperation and makes teachers more receptive 
to feedback arid willing to change. Cbhsequehtly, cbllegial observation 
programs have the potential for generating a mtxtual and sustained interest 
among teachers in improvement and innovation. The school climate becomes 
one where teachers constantly talk to one another about teaching. 

iU.fohs6 and Gbldsbexxyi 1982) point to still another advantage of 
cbiiegiality: ''The successful introduction of instructional innovation is 
more likely in schools having active colleagueship. 

Finally, assigning the major responsibility for classroom observation 
to teachers themselves will lighten the burderi bri the principal's time. 
The priricipal will be free to devote greater attention to other essential 
ins txiictibhal leadership tasks such as coordinating the supervision process, 
planning curriculum development^ managing incompetent teachers, commrunicating 
regularly with staffs and planning ihservice activities. 

Flexibility of Implementation 

z_z. 9§?®?Y?^9?_?*^? take many different forms, depending on 

theneeds of different schools. In large high schools, department heads 
often share certain aspects of instructional leadership with principals, 
particularly in curricular matters pertaining to their subject area. 
Because of tiieir expertise in* the subject area, they would not be prone to 
the skepticism of teri directed at prihcip/ils in the course of ah evaluation 
by teachers (who cahhbt see^ for example ^ how a former math teacher is in a 
position to evaluate a foreign language class). 



En trusting_ department heads with_Sis responsibility would, however, 
call for a redefinition of that role and some training in supervisory 
skills. Department heads would need additional released time from classes 

^'^^^^^^9^ added responsibilities. The payoff would be a more 
cohesive instructional program in each department, since the departmerit head 
would be closely in touch with others' teaching. He or she would be in a 
better position to discuss common concerns arid evaluate the overall program 
at staff meetirigs. Because the position of departmerit head w^^ gain 
corisiderable prestige in the process, this form of cbllegial support would 
be fully compatible with the various career ladder and differential staffing 
proposals that many schools are cbhsiderihg. 

A more direct approach is to have teachers observe their peers. 
Teachers trained in systematic observation prbced would be ideally 
suited hot only to provide cbnstziictive feedback to one another, but also to 
leazn teaching techniq[ues and strategies from one another. One modification 
of such a strictly* egalitarian system might include a mentor approach, by 
which experienced teachers are assigned to help new teachers refine their 
skills and develop their repertoire. Such approaches would likewise involve 
adjustment in time schedules to give teachers the time to observe one another. 
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P?^?^????^^?' impressive model is tte Stanford Collegial Evaluation 
Program, developed in the mid- 1970 s by Sanford Dombusch, Terrence Deal, 

^f^^^^^l^^^^ Stanford's Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching; The terminology of this program ndtwithstanding, teachers observe 
and give feedback to one another only for their professional development; 
they do hot evaluate in the summative sense. 

As Roper and Hoffman C1966) describe it, the Stanford program is a 
reciprocal arrangement. in which teachers are paired off and each teacher 
in the pair is responsible for evaloxating the other; The program has seven 
interrelated steps: (a)_choosing a partner, (b) selecting criteria, (c) self- 
assessment, (dj evaluation 1^ students, (e) observations, (f) conferences, 
and (g) planning a program of improvement; The entire sequence requires 10 
to 12 hours spread over a month or two. Each of these activities is conducted 
reciprocally: partners jointly develop an agreed-upon set of criteria, 
assess themselves axid each other, observe one another, and mutually develop 
plans for improvement. 

In field tests of this program^ the improvement plans resulting from 
this process, covered the whole range of teaching techniques and behavior. 
In many cases, partners agreed to continue observing one ano^er and to 

°_P^9?^^°°_I^_^P^®°^^^^^? their plans; Thus the program was, in 
certain^ases, spontaneously self-replicating: the improvement plans served 
as the criteria for the next round of observations. Although the teachers 
in the program learned a great deal from their colleagues' assessment of 
their teaching, many said they learned as much from observing their colleague. 

Whatever type of program is adopted, teachers' orgahizatibhs could be 
involved in its planning and implementation. Although these orgahizatibhs 
tend to be wary of teachers' supervising or evalxiatihg each others they are 
normally enthusiastic about participating in staff development activities. 
Providing teachers' orgahizatibhs with an active role in cbllegial support 
programs and in the setting of standards of competence within the profession 
could conceivably lead to a reduction in labor-management tension; Teachers' 
organizations might even come to resemble professional organizations rather 
than labor unions; 



Obstacles to Co 



The chief obstacle to implementing peer-assisted instructional leader- 
ship appears to be the ingrained habits of teachers and administrators 
alike. In many 8chool8--a8 A Study of Schooling (Gobdlad, Sirbthiki £ 
Overman, 1979) convincingly demonstrated-- teachers practice their craft 
'in virtual isblatiph from one another. Two mutually reinforcing factors 
fuel this norm of iiblatibh. One is teachers' uhderstahdable reluctance to 
invite scrutiny of their work by others. They fear that the data gathered 
from clasisrobm observations by their peers will be used against them in 
personnel decisions. Most teachers do not, for obvious reasons, relish 
the idea of their colleagues informing on them to the principal. 
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Also isoia ting teachers from due another is the school's structure 
Bird and_bittie (1S85) note that -the usual school schedule, day, and 
budgets provide "l±ttl« opportunity or support f5r teying to make teaching a 
collective practice" (p. s^17). They found that those teachers who actively 
cooperated did so at their own personal cost: ^considerable overtime was 
routine" (p. S-17). Thus^ the school's structure^ instead of providing 
teachers w±th opportunities to overcome their guardedness, actually impedes 
those teachers who wish to step outside it. 

Other teacher and administrator attitudes likewise have been found 
to be injurious to CQllegiaiity. McPaul and Cooper (1984) found that 
"peer clinical supervision" did not work in a school context characterized 
by "isolation and fragaaentation, stratification ^ standardization, and 
reactionism^ (p. 7). On the positive side ^ collegiali^ requires a school 
context mailed by norms of ea^erlmentatibni mutual encouragement, and 
collective effort toward school improvement. 

these obstacles to colleglaiity need to be addressed during the 
implementatibh process. Teachers need to be assured that observation data 
will be kept strictly confidential and that personnel evaluation, conducted 
by the principal i vlllbe a separate jmd independent process. The school's 
structure heeds to, be ^Itered to reserve adequate time and resources fbr 
teachers to work with one another. And admlhistratbrs and teachers must 
join together to build a school climate conducive to jpeer support. 

Role of the PrincipaJt 

The key actor in making all these changes is the principal. The 

authority and initiative of the principal ireSeeded to displace norms of 
Isolation and indepehdehce with norms of cooperation and ran tinual improve- 
ment in practice. Principals also must provide the structural support-- 
time , resources , programs . 

A school that operates according to collegial norms must indeed have 
a different kind of principal than the traditional school that operates 
according to bureaucratic norms. As Alfonso and Gbldsberry (1982} point 
out, cbbrdinating professionals in the fluid context bf cbllegial support 
is a complex task that_ "cannot be done through generating formal rules, or 
even standardized procedures." Consequently, a collegial school requires 
a higher caliber of leadership than does a bureaucratic school. 

11 Some principals may justifiably be concerned that, in delegating sost^e 

oftteir supervisory respchsibilities to teachers, they are yielding authority 
over a process for which they will still beheld accountable by the central 
office and the public. However^ peer-assisted claBsroom_ observe tibn dbes 
not require principals to abdicate leadership of the instructibnal prbcess 
and indeed it will hot succeedif theydo so. Sharing of leadership with 
others is not abdication. Most observers would agree with Bird and Little 
(1985) that each "schobiisrlch in potential leaders" and "that the question 
is how that leadership comes to be organized" (pp. 2-5 ) . Peer-assisted 
leadership is not intended to operate independently of the principal but 
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tinder his or her direction, the principal efforts are required, for 
example i to initiate collegiality aioon«g teachers » to train teachers in 
observation and conferral techniques^ and to monitor and encourage the 
peer observation process in order to sustcin its momentum. 

in which teachers most highly 
approved of peer observation and practiced it most frequently had principals 
who demonstrated effective observation practices. Apparently ^ the teachers 
^^^^^^9^5 became attracted to the idea of observing cne another when they 
benefited from their principal's dbservatidhs. In this way^ the principal's 
modeling of helpful .practices of super-zisibh can help to catalyze peer 
observation. 

In additibh to the new roles as ihstlgatdr, facilitator » and manager 
of the cbllegial support process ^ the principal will retain her or hie role 
of personnel evaluator. It is cbxamonly agreed that use of peer observations 
for personnel decisions would sabotage the process by engendering mutual 
mistrixst and_iii«*wiii between teachers. J^bis process could be conducted 
in the traditional way i That is, the principal could make two or three 
evaluations of each teacher per year to ensure that minimum competency 
standards are met. 

But is it essential that every teacher be evaluated? It may hot be 
necessary for the majority of experienced teachersp who would set and 
monitor goals for l^bfessibhal development through their participation in 
cbllegial observatibh. the principal could then focus attention on new 
teachers and those identified as heeding improvement. This begs the 
questiohi however^ as to how the principal is going to identify veteran 
teachers who begin to perfbra unsat^ if teachers are not permitted 

to share with the school's administrator troubling discoveries from their 

peer observations. Either the principal is going to have to evaluate every 

teacher~perhaps_Bome less frequently^ t^ others—or will have to work out 
asuitable alternative arrangement with teachers that modifies the require- 
ment of confidentiality. For example, one way to avoid jeopardizing the 
integrity of the peer review process may be to have principals consult with 
department heads as intermediaries. The staff of each school will have to 
arrive at their own solution to this dilemma. 

If principals can be largely freed from the burden of evaluating every 
teacher, they will be able tb direct their attention and expertise where 
it is heeded the most: prbvidihg vision for and coordinating the process 
of cbllegial suppbrti evaluation^ prbfessibnal development, and curriculum 
deveibpment in their schools. 

Compatibilit y with Oth er^-SteueturaX Reforms 

Peer'-assisted instructional leadership can be seen as part of the 
growing trend toward decentralization of authority in schbbls and profes- 
sionalism among teachers. As such, it is fiilly compatible with such 
concepts as career ladders fbr teacharsi team mahagi^meht, participative 
decision-making, and school-based management. These concepts involve 
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fuhdamenteil changes in the role of the principai, but also complementary 
changes in the roles of both teaching staff and district office. For 
example ^ tte added authority conferred on a principal through school-based 
MhagMent would carry M responsibilities, including budget alio* 

Mtion^ curriculum design, and personnel selection. Team management and 
participative decision-making models have likewise been found to require 
more of the principal's time than traditional bureaucratic approaches to 
management. 

Collegial support has the potential of freeing principals from a 
task which, if they were to do justice to it, would require a fourth of 
their time. This time could then be xised to accommodate the additional 
responsibilities that go with greater school autonomy and collaborative 
modes of decision-making. At the same time^ both school autonomy and 
teacher participation would be greatly enhanced by an enthusiastic and 
professional teaching staff committed to instructional improvemerit. 

As_a consequence, collegial support may be seen as both the pre- 

condition_and the essence of a movement away from bureaucratic cdhtrdl 

school management- -a movement that holds the overall 
promise of reorganizing schools to make them more responsive to the needs 
of the public. 

ConcJ^si bn and R e c ommehdatibhs 

Rising expectations about the performance of ^incipals and their 
schools^ combined with a realization" that principals f^ce major obstacles 
in meeting those jaxpectations, h^^ search for alternative means 

of bringing instructional leadership to schools. One promising alternative 
is to have teachers observe and ^jive feedback to one another for their 
professional improvement. Collegial siappbrt has been tested in a number 
of schools over the years, with mostly encouraging results* Nbw^ in the 
midst of the reform movement and the growing interest in making teaching 
tiiily a profession, collegial support seems to be an especially appropriate 
response to conditions in today's jschbbls. 

The current appeal of peer observation is twofold. First, it makes a 
pbtenti research-validated method ofinstructional improvement— classroom 
observation of teaching— a more common occurrence in schools. And at the 
same time it transforms teachers*^ work environment and thereby elevates 
the 8tatu8_of teaching and enhances its attractiveness as a career. 
Cbllegiality entails replacing the timeworn bureaucratic model of schools 
withthe professional model in which teachers are accorded respect and 
given increased responsibility for their professional development. In this 
sense, the same barriers that stand in the way of collegiaiity also stand 
in the way of attracting capable and energetic people into the teaching 
profession. 

Because of the pervasive changes that collegial observation brings, 
successful implementation will require cooperation among all the key actors 
in a school system. In oho Implementation being planned in schools in 
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CURRENT ISSUES AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS IN SPECIAi EDUCATION 

•^une B. Jordan and Donald Ki Erideson 
Director and Associate Director^ ERie Ciearingho xse on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children , Council for Exceptional Ch vdseti, Restohj VA 

Recent trends and societal attitudes have brought many hahrficappid 
children and adults from segregated settings into the regular educational 
system and normal community environment. In 1975, the ^ssage of p.t. 
94-142, The Education of All Handicapped Children Act, required states by 
Septe^r 1^ 1978, CO provide appropriate educatioS fo^ ail handicapped 
children between the ages of 3 and 18. The implementation of the Act 
brought changes in delivery systems of both regular and special education. 
Although gifted children are excluded from federal legislation for 
exceptional children, their uhmet needs in regular school prbgraiss, the 
demands dh schools to lo-ovide special learning environments ^ curriculum, 
and trained personnel, parallel toe needs of other exceptional children. 

Who .-re the children we call exceptional? Some ut;e *he tera for a very 
intelligent or talented child. Others use it when describing any atypical 
child. In this chapter we have used the term to include b6ih the child who 
is gifted and the child who is handicapped ^ which is a generally accepted 
definition. Therefore, the exceptional child is one who differs from the 
average child in mental characteristics, sensory or communication abilities, 
social behavior, or physical characteristics. These differences exist to 
the degree that the child requires a modification of school practices or 
special education services to develop to his or her potential. 

There are many unresolved issues tn the education of exceptibnal 
children and youth. This chapter will address four topics of current 
interest and concern: (a) gifted education, (b) restructuring the Relation- 
ship between regular and special education, (c) secondary social education 
and the transition from school to work, and (d) early childhood, birth to 
three . 



Gifted Education in Perspective 

- The gifted and talented currently represent an underserved and under- 
achieving population of students. This situation will not change without a 
concentrated effort to affect policy in the schools (Callahan, 1984). 
Education Of gifted children and youth continues to be of concern both to 
their parents and to educators of the gifted. It is estimated that only 40% 
of gifted students who require special education services are receiving 
them. However i there is a growing national interest in support of gifted 
education. This sociopolitical climate, created hy A Nation at Risk (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983), and numeroui other critical 
examinations of Aierican education has led to hearings, investigations, and 
demands for excellence Jji education (Whitmore, 1984)* 
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_ Programs and services for the gifted have not kept pace with those for 
the handicapped. A major difference has been in federal funQing„ Federal 
legislation has supported the handicapped in research, personnel preparation j 
and program damonstratloni^ Such federal support is not available to the 
gifted^ and states and local conmiinities have not provi*^ed it. 

Who Are bur Slf ted-Stttdents3 

children, as reported by state directors of gifted programs, make 
up between four and six percent of the student population (kirk & Gallagher, 
1986). Identification of the gifted has always been and continues to be an 
issue. Because of varying selection criteria, a child in a gifted program 
in one school system may not be eligible for such a program when the family 
moves to another area. 

Traditionally^ the gifted have been_ identified for special programs 
by IQ tests ^ academic records ^ and teacher or peer nominations. Generally 
one thinks of the gifted as having outstanding abilities in such areas as 
intellecti academic achievement, creative thinking, leadership, and the 
visual and performing arts. 

Within the gifted population there are four subgroups requiring special 
attention: (a) highly gifted children; (b) gifted girls; (c) gifted 
underachievers; and (d) gifted students who also have a handicap. 

^ Kir^c and Gallagher (1986) describe these special groups of gifted 
children and young people. The highly gifted children are those with 
extraordinary abilities and are rare in our society. They are considered 
child prodigies. They can speak in foreign languages before others enroll 
in kindergarten; they enroll in college courses at age 12, and win national 
honors for accomplishments in their twentieis. The noraber of these children 
is small, but should or can the education system respond? 

There is a growing belief that gifted girls represent one of the largest 
groups of uhtapped potential. Probably reflecting society's attitudes about 
what the female can accomplish, gifted girls show less aptitude (interest?) 
in mathematics and science. 

Handicapped chiiSen who may be gifted are often overlooked. Because 
achild cannot see or walk does not mean that the child does not have 
intellectual gifts or talents, mat it does mean is that such children 
stand a good chance of having such talents overlooked. 

Programs-^for the G4f^ed-^A^4fetix»hal Picture 

A recent national survey conducted by the Richardson Foundation (Cox, 
Daniel & Boston, 1985)j has created much interest in gifted education. 
The "overriding reason" the Poxindation decided to undertake this survey 
"was the lack of hard data about what is going on in the programming for 
able learners, particularly noticeable on the national scale" (p. 29). 
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A questionnaire was sent to every pubiic and parochial school district 
in the country. Then a more detailed questionnaire was sent to the more 
than 4,000 who responded to the first. The 1,572 responses to thii second 
effort 1400 schools and 1,172 school districts) were what was analyzed. The 
sample is certainly not ranaom afxd can only reflect the picture of gifted 
education in the programs that responded. Nevertheless we have some basic 
information on existing program options, identification procedures, extent 
of substantial programs^ and other interesting program data. The most frequent 
program_ options were the part-time special class or ••pull oat" model in the 
72% of the districtsrepbrtihg. This bption was followed by enrichxnent (63%), 
independent study (52%) and resource room (44%). The least prevalent gifted 
programs were the liongraded schools (3%), the special school (4%), and fast 
paced courses (7%). 

In addition tbthe survey, the researchers visited a number of the 
schools to gather on-site program data for analysis. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting conceptsand potential promising practices is that of 
flexible pacings "The conviction that students should move ahead on the 
basis of mastery may be the single most important concept fbr eduMtors 
designing programs for able learners" (p. 135). The researchers visited 
a number of elementary schools and one high school wh^re instruction based 
on age, grade, and uniform jpacing was eliminated. 

uhresolved-^issues-and-Needs 



Many people have difficulty with the concept that special education 
should include the needs of the gifted with the needs of the handicapped. 
But the issue of unfulfilled potential is the same. It is as critical for 
the gifted as the hahdicapped._ The unmet needs "in regular school programs 
and the demands on schools to provide learning envlrbnmehtsj curriculums, 
and trained personnel for children with special gifts parallel the needs 
of other exceptional children" (Kirk & Gallagher, 1986^ p. 31). 

Unresolved issues in gifted education have been identified by kirk 
and Gallagher (1986) as: (a) love-hate relationships with giftid— iaSy who 
support special education for handicapped define exceptionality in terms 
of deficits and are reluctant to extend special programming to the gifted; 

(b) special teachers and classroom teachers--^ers6nai and administrative 
adjustments are needed; and (c) undiscovered and undirutilized talent. In a 
special issue of _G4£ted^ Child Quarterly . Je^ini^Fri^d^n MQfifi^ summarizes 
the research and development activities needed to stimulate research and 
encourage innovations: (a) use nseta-analysia to study effects of gifted 
programs on achievement; (b) study the impact of labeling students gifted; 

(c) include creativity as an_aspect ofgiftadness; (d) examine thinking 
processes rather than focusing on the product; (e) develop, use, and evaluate 
new models for creative lAlnking and problem solving; and (f ) prbmbto the 
role of the federal government as a catalyst for higher and more consistent 
levels of gifted program eerylces to students, teacher preparation, and 
basic research and development. 
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re D i rect lonjS-a nd Chal ^ishges 

o To provide ImpituB and develojMiieht support, the federal govarraient 
should act as a catalytic agent In the support of such activities as 
research, program development, leadership training, and dissemlhatibn. 
Examples of research include: (a) study of higher intellectual 
processes, (b) development of coping skills , (c) nature and treatment 
of uhderachievement, and (d| talent development in minority groups. 
An additional essential support would be to make visible demohstratibn 
gifted programs that are exemplary. Another productive inyeistment 
would be to strengthen the leadership cadres in the state departments 
of education (Gallagher, 1986a). 

b Undiscovered gifted students should be found and their talents used. 
This includes the underachievers, children with different cultures, 
and handicapped children. 

b Education should address the educational needs of the very highly 
gifted students. 



Restructuring the Relationship Between Regular 
and Special Education 

A most important issue facing special education ±n the next few years 
is restructuring and redefining the relationship and boundaries between 
special and general education. Here we are talking primarily about the 
mildly handicapped who have into the regular school 

program — either with or without necessary special education support services. 

^ Special populations must also be a consideration as all students are 

appropriately served in the mainstream. "It is clear that children. . .will 
be poorer, more ethnically and linguistically diverse and will have more 
learning differences. A major challenge. . .during the next decade will be to 
redefine the tolerance of individual differences within the regular classroom 
and to alter the current categoricail mindset we have that tends to refer 
away from the regular classsropm a large number of children who are having 
learning problems" (Schrag* 1986, p. 84). 

Ah area demanding critical attention in the development of educational 
programs for hahdicapped_ students is tte proactive participation between 
special education and general education practitioners. Wiile there is a 
wide range of _opportunities for interface, the most promising and productive 
examples occtx among direct ser^ce providers at the local building level 
where staf f support teams provide a forum for addressing student and staff 
support^ personnel development, and instructional technology. At the broader 
local and state levels, leaders in both general and special education must 
cooperate in promoting and supporting bpportuhties for cooperation in service 
delivery and in the funding of all education programs (Greenburg, 1986). 
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Madeleine C. Wlll^ Assistant Secretary for the Office of Special 
Education arid Rehabilitative Services {1986) further identifies the issue in 
terms of individiialization of instzuctlbn and the sepantion of educational 
systems : 

After ID years since the passage of Public Law 94-142 education 
systems have redefined the concept and practice of individualized 
instruction and also the role of jjarents in the educaiton of their 
children. 

The language and terminology we use in describing bur education 

system is full of the language of separation, of fragmentation ^ 

?'®?°Y^^i__^°_'^®_®^^®'*'^ that our language reflects the reality 
of our system as many diverse parts never or rarely connected as 
a whole, it reflects a flawed version of education for our children, 
(p. 412) 



Current^I ssues and P ractices 

The least restrictive ehvirbhmeht provision of P.i. 94-142 directs 
that, to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children will be 
educated with nohhahdicapped peers. This stijpulation of the Act has been 
controversial and difficult to implement in local schools. Problems and 

issues include; (a| the shared responsibilities by general and special 

educators^ (b) the relationship w^ the regular classroom teacheri (c) the 
question of a merger into a single system, arid (d) the financial dilemma. 



Sh a red re sponeibilitiesn^ The deyelofMneht of public educational systems 

demonstrates the extent to which special education and general education 
were initiated as conceptually and administratively separated 
entities. Over time, however^ the essentially parallel systems have become 
successively convergent and even interdependent. 

There is little doubt of the increasing need for shared responsibilities 
by general and special educators-- whether service providers or decision 
makers, and particularly at the building level. Promising practices are in 
place through prereferral strategies on behalf of students and the emergence 
of building teams for both student and teacher support. 

^ _ once expected to direct instruction to the 

?-®^?5_?^_^?_?-*^9?st portion of students in the classroom are how expected 
to address the eyer-expanding range of student abilities and limitations 
and charged to provide instruction appropriate for each child. Decision 
makers in both general and special education are increasingly aware of the 
interdependence of resources and services; and public program scrutiny and 
product demands may have never before been greater (Greehburg, 1986?. 

The teacher^nd this resource room and consultant models . Many mildly 
handicapped students once in special education classes are now in regular 
classrooms. Both the resource room model and the teacher consultant model 
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provide services to handicapped children placed in regular classrooms. 
To some extent, these models have bridgisd special education and general 
education instructional services. 

resource room model is probably the most widely implemented alter- 
native to the segregated^ self-contained special education class. The 
handicapped child is placed in a classroom provided for general education 
when not in the resource room for instruction support. These resource room 
programs usually have recommended time parameters for ah individual student's 
attendance, but the time can vary from a minimum of three hours per week 
to half of a school day. 

Considerable need exists, then, for coordinating efforis between the 

resource room tead:er and the general education teacher. Two particular 
complications frequently exist in this area--time constraints of both 
teachers, who have full instructional responsibilities, and need for 
development of some special education expertise bytte general education 
classroom teacher. In addition to cobrdihatlbn demands^ there are problems 
CT-eated in the general education classroom by the removal of a child, even 
on a regular, predictable schedule. While ibst teachers in general education 
classroonus have adapted to the frequent inte«iptions and have developed 
some understanding of the resource room concept and program, there remain 
significant exceptions. •In many instances, the responsibility falls 
to the handicapped child to become informed of missed assignments and to 
complete classroom work missed while special education services for the . 
learning difficulty were provided in the resource room (Greenburg, 1986). ' 

The special education teacher consultant services delivery option, 
developed for addressing the learning difficulties of hahdicap^d children, 
providessupport and consultation to general classroom teachers. This 
option is less widely used than the resource room. Problems in implementing 
this model are related to the necessai^ skills in communication, human 
relations, and problem solving. Also^ spescial educators charged with direct 
responsibility for assistance to general classrobm personnel may be limited 
in repertoire of techniques regardless of the value of the special education 
information arid assistance they have to offer. 

The situation can become particularly critical if a general education 
classroom teacher is ah unwilling participant in the whole process. Such^ 
too, is fuel for the geherai education concern about the adequacy of the 
special educatioh systeED*s_abiiity to provide sufficient support along 
with the return of students once thought unable to perform in tiie general 
educatioh class setting (Greenburg, 1986). 

A single educa^tion^ astern? Special educatioh was developed bver a 
century ago to meet the instructional needs of studeats considered to be 
exceptional, since then a dual_ system of education— special and regular- 
has developed. Although special educatioh is technically a -section- of 
regular education, there does exist an operating dual system, each with its 
own pupils, teachers, supervisory staff, and funding (Stainback & Stainback. 
1984). 
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U*S. pepartzDeht of Educatibh Assistant Secretary Madeleine Will (1984) 
suggests that confusion exists concerning the goals and the interrelationship 
of general and special education. She notes the evbiutibn of general and 
special ediicatibn ihtb separate and c^partmentalized service delivery 
systezQs. Ms. Will {1986 J later cites the parallel systems as obstructive 
to accbmplishing the overall goal of P.t.^ 94-142 and calls for collective 
cbhtributibns of general and special education slcills and resources in 
addressing student services. 

The StainbadcB^ (1984) position is that "there are hot two distinct 

^pes of students-»-»6pecial and regular; ^regardless of any designated 
cutoffs, ail students still differ to varying degrees from bne another along 
"^f.^^"^^ continuums of differences'* (p. 102). The authors suggest, then» 
what could exist is a single, unified system of education in which general 
education and special educatibh eaq^ertise and resources are merged to 
provide for individual differences ambzig all students and would conserve 
the human and fiscal resources required by the nature of dual (and bften 
duplicative ) systems. 

Particularly germane to this discussion is the Stainback and Stainba^ 
argument that the existence of a dual educatibn system has ^fostered compe- 
titibh. • .rather than cbppefatibn among prof essibnais. .. [and] has interfered 
with. ..cooperative efforts'* ( has extended into the 

application of ^^f^^^oh findings, preservice preparation of personnel, and 
direct service programs^ creating otherwise nonexistent barriers arid 
dlvidtog '•resburces, personn and advocaqy potential" (p. 105). Among the 

merger implications would be (a) a refocus by ihstructibhal 
categories of the preparation and assignment of persdhhel, (b) general hetero- 
geneous grouping of students with hdmdgenedus grouping by instructional heeds 
only for specific courses, (c) support persbhnel's attention to approjDriate 
student program plarming rather than to classification eligibility ^ (d) school 
funding by program element rather than the categbries of exceptibhality, 
and (e) viewing a specific individual difference as one of the student's 
characteristics tb be considered rather than an educatibnal disability 
around which planning bccurs. 

There is debate abbut a single system and support for special education 
as a system (MesihgezTi 1985; Lieberman, 1985). Mesinger bases his opposition 
in a perceptibn that the only positions which seem to assert it is time 
to evolve to a single system are those which emerge from the special education 
cbmmuhi^. special education as a system 

until i see evidence of a ^rastic in^royement in regular educational teacher 
training and professional practice in the public schools" (p; 512). 

l^ieberman (1985), on the other hand, cdinznehds Stainback and Stainback 
for presenting the concept; but he sees the natibhwide initiatives bf school 
effectiveness and excellence in education as ""upholdihg the nature bf the 
system, standards, and grades above the nature bf the individual** (p. 516). 
He further suggests the pU2ix>ses of special educatibh can best be met 
through contim^ation of the dual system **with each part^ maintaining a 
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strong sense of individual Identity * while creating ah ideal interface 
between the two" (p. 516) • 



With evidence of such divergenca in thinking among leaders in the 
special education community, there appears a clear need for the ideal 
interface between general and special education. 

The fi nancial dilemma. Bott general education dollars arid special 

education dollars are in short supply. There may be a greater heed now thah 
there has previously been for general education and special educatioh to 
engage in cooperative planning limiting duplication of effort ahd iffi^iehtly 
providing for appropriate programs and services for all studehts. Giveh the 
variety of systems for funding general education and special educatioh 
programs, it is more difficult to of chestrate collaborative educatioh finance 
lobbying efforts in some states than in others. Cooperative efforts seem most 
successful in those states where the funding formula for special education 
programs is based on the same foundation as geheral education funding. Both 
constituents, then, can pr«ss. for increases ih the fouhdation amounts, which 
increase program allocations accordingly. In tfiose situations, greater 
attention can be focused on local aiiocatlbh practices (Greenburg, 1986). 

J* utuf e Di rections and Challenges 

o The resource room ahd cbhsultant teacher models need cbnsiderab. .a 
research and review as the best ways to deliver instructional 
services. 

o Special education and general edt-.catibn must develop a mechahism for 
a shared responsibility for all studehts. 

o Educators need to maintain awareness of the fiscal cohditioh of the 
total education agency and seek out ahd promote opportunities through 
which special educatioh and geheral education efforts can be combined 
to reduce duplication and to conserve the fiscal resources of both. 



Secondary Special Education and the Transition 
from School to Work 

"cent years^ piib^^^ become increasingly sehsitive to 

the special educational problems of handicapped secondary youth. Today 
secondary programming is a primary concern of special educatioh. Key issues 
include: currfculum, with particular attention to basic skills (reading, 
writing,^ arithmetic, communication, and social skills); career and vocational 
education; and transition frcwi school to work. 

Transition from school to work is a curfeht issue for special education, 

vocational and career education ^ and the federal government. Assistant 
Secretary will (1983) has announced that the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services established as a national priority the improvement 
of the transition from school to workihg life. 
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Needs in secondary education ihcliide {a} developiaent of appropriate 
secondary school curriculuini (b) con tinned focus on effective transition 
models, (c) adequate preparation of secondary school special education 
personnel, ahd_(d} research to track special education students who exit 
from the school system. More specifically, Judy Schrag (1986), Washington 
State Education Agency, reported the following problem areas identified by 
states: 

b lack of information oh available post school services. 



6 inadequate procedures for transfer of records. 

o inadequate procedures for application to post school services. 

o identification of post school services prior to graduation. 

o little relationship between the high school curriculum and the 
demands in post school training sites. 

6 need for earlier beginning in vocational planning and training. 

o need for more involvement of parent? in knowledge of available 
services y access to services, and overall planning of increased 
transition employment and community services. 

Curxent^^sues in^Curricul m, and Tr ansition Programs 

In a recent statewide survey, Halpiearn and Benz (in press) examined 
the status of high school special education in Oregon for students with 
mild disabilities. Subject groups included school district administrators 
with responsibility for sepcial education services at the secondary level, 
special education teachers %Sio were assigned to high schools, and parents of 
high school students with mild disabilities. Questionnaires were developed 
for iaach group ^nd focused on the following questions: (a) what is the 
current status of special education programs, (b) what gaps presently exist, 
and (c) what areas are in greatest need for imprdvemeht? 

In the curriculum area, the study uncovered some uhresoived basic 
issues. Questions were raised cbhcerhihg both the nature of appropriate 
content within the four curriculum domains ( basic i academic, occupational, 
and independent living) as well as the relative emphasis that should occur 
among the dbmaihs. 

Another issue disTOssed by and Benas (in press) concerned the 

balance betwean the basic and other components of the curriculum: 

^® ^'^f clearly desirable to fbciis oh the basic 

GdcillB, whenever there is a reasonable hope for effective main- 
streaming. Such a policy, however, can be self-defeating in two 
ways: (1) the student may still not succeed^ in spite of our 
best efforts; and (2) the time and effort spent on basic Scills 
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^^^^^^^^^'^ J'^y^™®^^ ejcpeiise of not learning the coininuhlty 
adjustment skills being taught in other parts of the curriculum. 
When this happens » the student is a double loser. 

The resolution of these issues will hot be easy. in the meantime, 
unfortunately, as we struggle to find the right answers, parents, 
students, and teachers are often likely to become frustrated as 
decisions are made cbnceming the educational programs of students. 

Since the passage of the 1983_Amendments to the Education of the 
Handicapped Act ^ trahsitibh of handicapped students from school to work, 
community living, or higher education has become a national priority. Model 
trahsitibh projects and programs are^ being implemented in states using both 
state funds and federal discretionary funds. Projects include development 
of a functional high school curriculum, planning for vocational transition 
and employment pi cement, and the development of increased emjDloyment 
options . 



«?'e_?^?Ples of three state legislatures' response. Massachusetts 
passed legislation informally known as "Turning 22 Legislatibh" which set up 
a Bureau of Transitional Planning to help disabled students move from school 
toaduit social service agencies after they reach age 22* Other states' 
legislation incltades : Caiif brhia~f orinally cto^ 

for handicapped leaving schools; Washihgtbh-- requirement of the special 
education and vocational educatibn units in the state education agency and 
the Department of Community Development to develop formal state planning for 
transitional services and also implement a mechanism to follow handicapped 
high school graduates' transition to adult services and employment options 
(Schrag, 1986). 

Aittough transition models are being developed^ there is still much work 
tobe done. Haipem{ 1985) reported that the findings of a survey which 
asked questions about links between the schools and community agencies were 
not particularly encouraging: 

Less than 50% of the administrators indicated the presence of even 
informal agreements with adult service agencies concerning thu 
transition needs of students with disabilities. Only lb% identi- 
fied the existence of formal agreements. Although 60% of the 
teachers stated that other agencies had been contacted concerning 
transition services ^ only 20% of the parents acknowledged ever 
receiving such services. Further contributing to the lack of 
linkages, only bne^rthird of the districts provided other agencies 
with census data on the number of graduating students each year^ 
and just slightly mor^than one-third collected fbllow-up 
information on their graduates. 

The question of coordination arose also in this context^ and 

once again »^ teachers and administrators did hot often agree on who 
WIS responsible for coordinating transition services. Purthermbre, 
only tvo-thirds of the administrators even believed that transition 
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services were an important concera of school districts. By 
inference^ it would appear that responsibility for this area was 
being placed on other agencies* (p. 484) 

Future Directions and Challen<?e8 

o Studies are needed that investigate what happens to exceptional 
children and adults over such key trahsitibh points in their 
lives—the entrance into school ^ the movement from elementary 
to secondary schcbl^ and the transition from school to work or 
vocational activity^ and the transition into adulthood ftnd adult 
responsibilities (Gallagher^ 1986b) i 

o Research should be conducted to study the changes in cognitive ^ 

social, and emotional development of exceptional individuals and the 
social dynamics of their interaction with others during a transition 
periods 

o The database on transition e^^riehces must be expanded. Currently, 
state education agencies can only estimate the number of handicapped 
individuals who make their way into the work force and the number who 
remain jobless despite service efforts, 

o High school curriculum should be improved for a better relationship 
with the demands of post school services ^ 

o Work is heeded on the development and implementation of policies to 
^ovide earlier vocational planning and training as well as policies 
and procedures to move students more effectively from one service to 
another i 

6 Enhanced and expanded interagency planning of existing and needed 
transition programs and servies is needed. 

o Increased post school services should be developed. 

o A database should be implemented to systematically follow handicapped 
students into postsecondary programs, day programs, and competitive 
employment. 



Getting an Early Start: Birth to Three 

Since the passage of P.L. 94-142* there has been a rapid growth in 
programs for young handicapped children with a continuing emerging focus on 
the at-risk infant, birth to three yearsi Laws such as P.L. 94-142 and P,L. 
98-199, research and demonstration results, and the increasing evidence of 
readiness for learning demonstrated by infants shortly following birth have 
interacted to bring about this growth. 
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Even with the growth in attention and programs^ problems do exist. 
The federal government has gradually extended national policy to cover oil 
handicapped children, birth to 21 years; however, hot all state policy has 
kept pace i Unsatisfactory progress has bccxirred for yoiing children because 
rulings and mandates have not always extended to include the infant md 
preschool population (Bricker, 1986). 

?s early childhood special educators address the futures of at risk 

infants, they face numerous and unique problem areas and issues, key 
issues to be considered how and ihtb the immediate future include: 
interagency coordination Ubcal^state^ and federal levels as well as 
public and private agencies); state mandates and how they are being 
implemented (states are using many different approaches to serve the 
birth to three population); parent involvement; work with pediatricians 
and other medical and health personnel; identification and assessment of 
at-risk infants; personnel preparation; curriculum models; and prevention 
(nutrition and prenatal care). 

Unresolved^IsBueB a:ad Niiedg 

Although they are still considered an underserved population, more 
and more handicapped and at-risk infants and toddlers are benefiting 
from early intervention ^bgramsi For the purpose of this chapter, let us 
look at just a selected few of the issues: school involvement^ work with 
families I personnel, and rese^trch directions. 

Who are the inf ant s ? infants and toddlers who benefit from early 

intervention services canbe classified into three groups: (a) develop- 
mentally delayed _o:^disabXed-ch44dren who have cbhgehital disorders, sensory 
impairment, neurological dysfunction^ or significant delays in one or more 
of toe major areas of functioning (e.g.^ cognitive^ language , social- 
emotional, and motor development); (b) medically or biologically- at-risk 
children with health factors that are known to be a potential threat to 
develoisaent such as prematurity and small size for gestational age; and 
(c) ^v^irohmehtall y at-risk children whose physical or social circumstances^ 
such as severe povorty, neglect, or abuse, may undermine their developmental 
progress (Zeitlin, 1986). 

M^bugh children with apparently normal capabilities can compensate 
for early deprivation, it is less clear how adverse envirbnments 
affect handicapped children. As a group ^ the handicapped infant 
and young child by definition have fewer resources with which to 
compensate for poor jehvirohmehtai input. It may be appropriate to 
assume that neglecting and abusive parents may have a greater and 
more enduring impact bh_ handicapped children. Children who begin 
with a dj.sadvahtag^i^ whether physical, sensory, or intellectual, 
are less well <3quipped to compeni?ate for yet further deficits 
produced b " tmcaring or ill-informed adults. (Bricker, 1936, p. 30) 
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~____Where are these infants served? Location is decided by the geographical 
setting^ resoarciBS available » and goals of the services available. Programs 
for the handicapped infants arid toddlers may be home based ^ center based ^ or 
with some combination of agencies such as affiliates of United Cerebral Palsy 
and the Association for Retarded citizens i mental health clinics, special 
day care programs, arid schools* 

Th e gchbols and infahts--vhv? Whr should the public schools move into 
an early intervention program? Certainly it is not an approach shared by 
everyone. However Dr. Diane Bricker (1986) who has worked with infants and 
their parents for a number of years, has "sound reasons" for expanding the 
public school system to the education for at-risk and handicapped children: 

1. The public schools are the only social -political institutions 
suitably equipped to assimilate educational programs for young 
^ildren; 

.2. Waste is inevitable if parallel educational intervention systems 
are to be maintained for infants and jpreschool children. 

3. One jsystem should enhance the continuity of delivering services 
in a more rioannalized setting. (p« 375) 

J^ami4y involvement is a nnist * The educational system to work with the 
handicapped infant must include the total famiiy of the baby. 

A family-oriented approach is important because the famiiy is the 
primary environment for children under three years of age. Optimal develop- 
ment of the child is most likely to occur when the family is able to provide 
supportive and nurturing «rei Therefore , early interyentibh programs 
assess the needs of the family as well as the child and in collaboration 
with the parents develop services to meet those needs (Zeitlih^ 1986). 



A trend now is for professionals to work with a family system instead 
of with the individual child. A handicapped infant or child impacts on all 
the faimly members including the siblings. Since a generation of research 
has demesne tra ted the influence of the family and the social ecology upon thie 
adaptation of the individual | a family education plan, not an individual 
plan, is what is needed (Gallagher ^ 1986b). 

Research can help . A prevention strategy would be to eliminate or 
reduce risk factors which appear to be linked to production of handicapping 
conditions. An increasing number of high-risk children are those with low 
^irth weights. These children are now surviving where previously they would 
have died at birth. Infants bora weighing 700-800 grams are approximately 
at a 50% risk for becoming handicapped. 

Gallagher (1986b) identified some critical areas and potential approaches 
to solutions. 

o A methodological problem hindering more sophisticated research into 
family and social interactions is the Idlmited set of instruments 
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availabici Supporting agencies, in a deliberate and planned effort^ 

should con rract for the development of the needed ihstnunents. 
Organized resrarch units, centers, and Institutes have the diversity 
of staff, stability, and jsupport systems to conduct the long process 
of instrtunent development. 

o Research to be most useful should be both intensive and committed to 
a loiig term. "In many instances, it should have a multi-disciplinary 
approach to It to reflect the wide diversity of needs and service 
delivery patterns used with exceptional children and their families" 
(p. 139). 

Future Directions and Challenges 

o Expand services to include children from bi^th through three. This 
effort requires significant interagency collaboration. No one agency 
can provide the range of educational, medical, and social service 
needs of this population, 

o Conduct more rigorous research, particraiarly longitudinal studies 
on the eifficacy of preschool programs. 

6 Expand preparation programs for early childhood education personnel. 

6 Promote legislation in every state to mandate indentification and 
programming for handicapped children down to birth. 

o Provide high-quality undergraduate and grtiduate training in this 
specialized field. 

b Promote high-quality day care programs that admit handicapped 
children. 

o Develop reliable instruments for screening young handicapped infants, 
assessihv^ critical aspects of their development. 

o Work more effectively with families. 

o Develop more sophisticated ways of evaluating programs, 
o Provide funds to conduct research. 
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Developments tn Language Education 

John t.Di Clark 
Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Language and Linguistics, 
Center for Applied Linguistics, Washington, DC 



Three recent developments in foreign and second language education 
present important challenges arid opportunities for the language teaching 
field. The first is what is increasingly coming to be known as the 
"proficiency movemeht"--M initiative in which teachers and curriculum 
planners are finding effective ways to measure functional language 
proficiency and to tailor their programs to bring their students to 
pragmatically useful levels of speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
ability* This trend is as exciting as it is far-reaching because it offers 
the potential for establishing common goals of language ihstructibh--as well 
as agreed-upon procedures for measuring success--at the same time as it 
allows a natural aiid healthy diversity in the specific teaching techniques 
used to attain these goals. . 

The second developmehti welcome but pbtehtially problematic if not 
cautiously and thoughtfully implemented, is the introduction of the micro- 
computer to the language classroom. Foreign and second language educators 
need to be aware of -^e variety of options available in computer-assisted 
language "'^irning. Once they understand the options, they should be able to 
find the optimum middle road between skepticismji distrusti and avoidance of 
computer applications on the one hand arid, on the other ^ uncritical and 
unthinking addptibh of any and all computer-based approaches— even those 
with serious pedagogical shortcomings--simply because of their technological 
glitter. 

Finally^ content-based language ins true tibh-- the simultaneous teaching 
of English and subject matter areas such as history or social studies to 
nbhhative speakers of Ehgiish--is increasingly of interest to curriculum 
planners and school authorities as a viable and cost-effective means of 
imj^rtingsubject matter i^'^wledge in an academically rigorous way while at 
the same time developing stude^ proficiency in English. Effective means 
of cooperation between language teachers and content area teachers must be 
found^ and suitable textbooks and other materials must be developed in order 
to attain this dual goal. 



The Proficiency Movement 

Proficiency in foreign lahgtiages is crucial to the United States ■ 
political as well as economic ties with the rest of the world, fts an 
example of U.S. deficiencies in this area, a study by the international 
Association for the Evaiuatibh of Educational Achievement and by UNESCO 
of 30,000 10- and i4-year-bld students in eight countries ranked American 
students next to last in foreign language competence (Carroll, 1975). As 
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the world becomes increasingly interdependent, the importance to the United 

language competence is regaining 
recognition both by tiie government and within education. No longer can 
foreign language study be viewed as primarily ah academic exercise culminat- 
ing, for a select few, in the appfeciatibh of literary classics; it is now a 
vital practical endeavor for every American student ^ an endeavor whose goal 
is the effective use of foreign languag^i^s in real-life situations. 

Steps- gbward t he-Prof iciency Orientation 

In the 1950s^ the F6reigh_Service Institute (FSI) of the U.S. Department 
of State developed a verbally defined scale of language proficiency and an 
interview-based testing procedure that were intended to reflect the linguistic 
requirements of the jobs tiiat foreign service personnel are expected to fill 
overseas. _Jobs were observed directly and analyzed to determine the nature 
and level of spoken language ability required for success. The resulting 
scale specified five separate levels of increasing proficiency^ ranging 
from Level 1--the so-called "survival level"~thrbugh Level 5, representing 
proficiency indistinguishable from that of an educated native speaker 
{ Sbllenberger 1 978 ) . 

Over the next several years^ the FSI proficiency scale was further 
developed, and mbre detailed descriptions were prepared for each proficiency 
level. These were formally endorsed in 1068 by the Interagency Language 
Rbuhd table (ILR)^ ?_?®5?9^^^?? of a^out 30 government agencies cbhcemed 
with foreign language teaining and evaluation. In the early and mid-1970s, 
the procedure was er^panded to other gdver areas such as the testing of 

Peace Corps voluTiteers, and the jsrbf iciency scale and interviewing technique 
also began to receive greater attention within the academic community c 
Recently 5 five states ( Calif brhia ^ Flbrida, ilinois^ New Jersey, and Texas) 
have adopted speaking ability requirements based on the prbticiency scale 
as part of the certification requirements for bilingual teachers. 

Gathering Mom en^tum in the Schbols 

In the late 1970s and early 1986s, Educational Testing Service (ETS)j 
the Americe-h Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) , and other 
language-related organizations wo^ed cooperatively in the further dissemi- 
nation of ihfbrmation_about the proficiency scale and interview at both the 
secondary school and college levels i This effort also included the 
refinement and expansion of tiie lower level of the scale to better accommodate 
measurement needs the early stages of language instruction. The ACTFL 
Proficiency Guidelines describing these levels were drafted in 1982 and 
revised in 1966 (ACTFL, 1976). 

The capability now exists fbr proficiency-based testing and curriculum 
development to be implemented within a large segment of the foreign language 
education field, and several relevant initiatives have already been started. 
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Wing and Hayewski (1984| have devcibped a tondbook on oral proficiency 
testing for college foreign language programs i Northern Arizona University 
has received a grant from the U.S. Education Department to prepare guidelines 
^^^.^^^^^^'^^^^^'^.^'^^^^ high s^iool and college language programs, based oh 

*ssM procedures. ACTPL and other 

organizations have developed and offered a variety of workshops in this area 
for teachers and supervisors, ranging frc«n half-day familiarization sessions 
to considerabiy longer arid more intensive tester training programs. 

Proficieiicy-based assessmeht--which Higgs (1984^ has referred to as the 
"organizing principle" for the language teaching process— -holds major implica- 
tions for materials deyelopmeht| teacher training, and program design within 
the language teaching field, Pbrtuhateiy^ the "prbficien^ movement" is not 
a revolution that will require wholesale rejection of current methodologies 
and materials j most of which alreadyinciude or can be adapted to include 
effective prbficiehcy-deveibping elements i ft potentially greater problem is 
that many teachers themselves have only a modest level of jaroficiericy in the 
languages they teach~a situation uncovered by a 1981 ACTFt survey (Paul, 

overall level of language competence of teachers newly 
entering the field can be raised through proficiency-based certification 
requirements, a similar upgrading of skills on the part bf the existing 
te&cher pool will require a varie*^ of inservice training activities-- 
including^ especially^ carefully planned experience abroad— that have yet 
to be implemented oh a widespread basis. 

Through wbrkishbps, published materials, and other means, language 
teachers throughbut the country are becoming increasingly familiar with the 
ACTFL prbficiehcy guidelines and with measurement techniques that can be 
used to assess their students' prcfici levels, in addition—and even 
more crucially— educators who become knowledgeable about the 
fundamental concepts underlying proficiency-based eissessment 
are beginning to perceive thet important ramifications these concepts hAve 
for classroom teaching practices and for the development and adaptation of 
teaching materials. 

It is not overstating the case to say that prbficiehcy cbhcepts, as 
they are being elaborated and disseminated within the field today, have 
major implications and potential benefits for virtually ail areas of foreign 
language education. Teacher training, the development of textbooks and 
other instructional materials^ classroom practices, course sequencing, and 
means bf assessing student progress will all be viewed increasingly from the 
standpoint bf the ability to use the language effectively in real-life 
communication settings. 



Computer-Assisted Language Learning 

Microcomputers and their associated instructional sbftware are more and 
more in evidence in the nation's foreign and secbhd language classrooms. 
Indeed, the rapidly growing number of computer-assisted language learning 
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(CALL) programs bh the market present the language teacher, department 
chairperson I or other decision maker with the difficult task of making wise 
and pedagbgically valid choices from among the many options available; 
Educaitbri' responses to the instructional possibilities presented by CALL 
have included two opposite--and both undesirable— extremes: some reject 
CALL materials altogether, while others embrace them uncritically. These 
two stumbling blocks aside, the languge teaching profession has a pressing 
need to develop guidelines for selecting and using CALL programs that will 
most effectively advance the language learning process. 

*t^®?st four major questions need to be addressed. Firsts how can 

computers be made more accessible to language learners, both physically 
and in terms of "user- friendliness? Second | what criteria should be used 
to evaluate available software and to guide the development of new CALL 
materialis? Third, in what ways and to what extent can CALL be integrated 
within a total learning system that includes a live teacher, interacting 
students, and other noncomputerized tostroctioM Fourth, how does 

CALL compare with other modes of language instruction in terms of its 
success in developing students' second language skills? 

Accessibility 

As is of ten the asLse with technological aj^licatiohs in the U.S. school 

system, math and science classrooms were among the first to benefit from the 
introduction of microcomputers and associated software programs^ with the 
result that subject areas such as music and foreign languages have had to 
wait their turn. However ^ the initial imbalance with respect to equipment 
and software availability has begun to be corrected ^ with encouraging signs 
that the necessary facilities are increasingly available to all areas of 
the oirriculum. A recent survey (Becker, 1985) found that the number of 
computers in f^^^^is had quadrupled in the preceding two years and the 
number of students using toem had tripled. Becker estimates that more than 
one million microcomputers are now in place, mostly in secondary schools^ 
and are being used regularly by approximately 15 million students. 

Availability of microcomputer equipment within a given school setting 
does not guarantee accessibility to either the teacher or the student i For 
too many instructors, the technological aura of the computer is an impediment 
to even attempting to make use of its capabilities. For those wii^ are 
willing to at least give the cbmjputer a try^ tmfbrtunate experiences with 
poorly designed or error-ridden programs may be a source of frustration and 
eventual rejection of this technology^ Although students may typically be 
less in awe of the computer than instructors, their learning attempts may be 
frustrated by software ^at does not meet basic standards of accuracy, 
freedom from programming errors, and so forth. 

Before CALL can reach its potential in the typical school setting^ the 

basic problems of equipment availability and "user-friendlhess** must be 
satisfactorily addressed. Thanks to the constantly decreasing costs and 
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greatly Increased availability of nicrbcbmputer equipment, the hardware 
problem seems Well oh the way to being resolved. Increasing sophistication 
oh the part of language teachers and other professionals in the field 
concerning the attributes of a quality software program, and the healthy 
market competition that their feedback produces, may contribute appreciably 
to the techniMi and pedagogical upgrading of available CALL materials. 
Language teachers can share^ their experiences with specific software programs 
through newsletters , user groups , and conferences. Research comparing 
achievement results wi til and without CALL arid among different CALL applica- 
tions will provide essential feedback to the coinputer industry. In turn, 
software publishers should more actively seek to understand teachers' needs 
and provide inservice training to address them. Improved communication in 
both directions will foster the development and use of the microcomputer as 
a viable component of foreign lariguage instruction. 

GQide4ines for CA LL Software Development and Review 

The language teaching profession has not yet arrived at even a rough 
consensus oh the particular areas of the curriculum in which CALL efforts 
might best be focused,^ Many of those closely involved with CALL develop- 
ments emphasize the computer^ strengths in tirelessly (arid hbhjudgmeh tally) 
presehtihg a variety of information and exercises to the student ^ with which 
the student can work at his or her own pace and level. For this reason, 
nnich currently available software provides drill arid practice with formal 
aspects of language: vocabulary, graunmar, spelling, and specific usage 
problems • 

More innovative uses of diLL for English as a Second Language (ESL) and 

foreign language learning are described by li^att (1984} and Hope, Taylor ^ 
and Pusadc ( 1984) respectively. The technical c:apacities of the computer 
make it well suited for presenting reacjing material in the foreign language, 
and, with suitable auxiliary equipment^ listening comprehension passages 
and exercises. Cbhtrblled writing activities are also possible to a certain 
extent. Although available computer equipment and programming cannot 
readily offer computer-assisted practice in speaking on the student's part, 
there have been several attempts to develop such capabilities. These 
include a system described byWyatt (1984) in which student utterances are 
captured in digitized_form and compared with a reference standard. If the 
utterance deviatestoo far from the model, the student is instructed to try 
again. A less e^ensive^ but less realistic, means of jprbvidihg speaking 
jpracticeis the ELIZA program, which offers a simulated conversation 
conducted in writing on the computer screen usinga selection of "scripts" 
as the basis for interaction with the cpmputer. The hear future should 
bring the schools more affordable interactive videodisc equipment, which can 
provide audiovisual stimuli and interactive instruction with push-button 
speed and accuracy (Johnson, 1985). 
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^B^e^rdlBBB of the particular i^ilis a CALL program is designed to 
address* commohsense guidelines can be followed in assessing the instiructibnal 
suitability and general quality of the program. Programs should first of 

free, of technical errors that may cause the entire program to "freeze" 
or that put the student into an endless loop of repeated actibnsi 

ft second ma jor desideratum is for the program to interact flexibly with 
the^tudent so that, depending oh the student's particular responses, the 
program can •'branch" to the next item that is immediately relevant to that 
student's learning needs. Flexible pro^ams^ especially those that offer 
problem-solving tasks, invite interaction amongpairs or small groups of 
students, which has long been recognized as an effective catalyst for 
learning (Johhsoh* 1985). Completely "linear" programs that have all 
students follow exactly the same path are much less suitable. 

Third* Mgher-quality programs allow the instructor to modify or augment 
the content according to iDomediate needs. For example, a vocabulary training 
progrM that allows the instructor to add or substitute particular lexical 
items of his or her own choosing may be cohsidered more flexible and of 
greater potential teaching value than a program that does not permit such 
EDodif ica tion • 

„ _* fourth desirable characteristic is for the CALL program to accept, 
??^_;to interpret as correct j more than one possible answer to a given 
question. Just as the "real world" (as well as the classroom teacher) 
adndts of more than one way to phrasea response in a given language-use 
situation, the comptater program should be able to accommodate a reasonable 
degree of variability in students' responses. 

Finally, CALL programs , regardless of their specific instructional 
goals ^should relate ^neficiaiiy to the student from the psychological 
or affective standpoint. For example, programs that provide encouragement 
in the form of frequent reinforcement of correct answers* as well as non- 
threatening indication and remediation of incorrect responses, are preferable 
to programs with less sensitive approaches to error correction and other- 
aspects of compiater-student interaction. 

Toward a Systems Approach^ tO-Computer->Assis ted Language Learning 

Given the differing— and largely cbii^lementary--capabiiitieE of the 

computer and of the live instructor,^ the best aji^roach to finding an optimum 
role for CALL within the foreign and second language tearfxing field is 
probably to adopt a "systems dmalysis" view of the entire instructional 
process. Under such a view, CALL would be seen as bne of several possible 
components of instruction, along with regular textbooks, other types of 
print and nbxlprint media, the class room_ teacher^ native speaker resources^ 
travel abroad and other opportunities to use the language, and several other 
types of experiences that would be expected to provide an adequate and 
appropriate learning environment for the student. Within this environment. 
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some or all of these resourees would be used in diffirent but integrated 
ways, based on the particular instructional strengths of each type of 
resource and the overall learning objectives of the program. For example, 
given the fact that presentcomputer equipment and prbgraimnihg capabilities 
do not readily permit computer-assisted practice, in speaking i it may be more 
appropriate, from a "systems" point of view, to defer attempts to iiplement 
CALL in the student speaking area, at least for the time being, ind to 
assign this important role quite frankly and legitimately to the classroom 
teacher. On the other hand, the obvious strengths of the computer in 
providing practice in and reinforcement of various aspects of grammar, 
vocabulary development, reading comprehension * and so forth, would suggest 
that these particular aspects might be largely delegated to the computer, 
with a resulting overall increase in the efficiency and learning yield of 
the total instructional process. 

Although a thoroughgoing systems-analytic approach to foreign/second 

language learning— which would include CALL as well as many other techniques 
and resources as potential components— has yet to be fully developed ^ the 
general concept is a useful one and nay help to identify the most effective 
place for computer-assisted techniques within the framework of language 
iiistrtiction as a whole. 

Evaluating the Resultg 



It is fair to say that, although the potential effectivenss of CALL in 

enhancing student language achievement is generally accepted, little exper- 
imental evidence addresses this assru^tibh. In ah important recent study, 
Robinson (1985) found that students who underwent each of a ^riety of 
language learning exercises oh a mibrdcomputer performed in virtually every 
instance at a higher level than a control groups Dunkel's (in press) view 
of research on CALL concludes that the ividehce so far on CALL as a supplement 
to regular instruction is positive, although some studies document poor 
retention levels. 

The bveraJ.^ impact of CALL on the total language learning easperience 
has yet to be x.. . estigated in a scientifically rigorous manner. This 
investigation willprobabiytove to await the development of CALL software 
that is integral to the instructional program rather than simply providing 
occasionaior supplementaj^r assistance to the classroom teacher. In addition, 
such research represents a najor evaluative task that will require iubstantial 
technical and financial resources. In the meantime, the best approach to 
implementing and evaluating CALL technology in the f breigh/eecbnd language 
teaching field will probably be for teachersj supervisors, and others 
involved in the instructional process to simply exercise good will and 
good sense in considering the potential applicationi of CALL in their own 
particular teaching situations. 
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English through Content 

Procedures for the Integration of subject mtter content and language 

Instruction are of potential interest to all language teachers^ but 
especially to those teachers of English as a second language (ESLJ who are 
responsible for helping language-minority students acxjuire the linguistic 
skills heeded to profit fully from academic instruction in English. This 
concern has increased with the influx of limited-English-prbf icient (LEP) 
students from all over the world into the United States school systei. in 
Philadelphia's public school enrollment, for example, 74 language backgrounds 
are represented (Benevento, 1985). 

The heightened interest in cdntent-^^ instruction comes 

at a time when language acquisition research is seriously quiitibning the 
efficacy of instruction that foTOs^ linguistic rules taught in isolation 
from subject matter (Mohan, 1986). As with jproficiency-based foreign 
language instruction, the primary characteristic bf content-based English 
language instruction is its emphasis on the use of the language in meaningful 
and relevant contexts, which in the latter case is the language of the 
subject matter classroom and textbook. 

The j'^hel ter e d - E nglish'' Approach 

The "sheltered-EnglisH"_app^oach--ES^ specifically addresses the 

content areas of math, science^ or social studies— can aid the transition 
of LEP students into the mainstream of U.S. education, especially in compari- 
son with the more typical ESt instruction that focuses only oh general br 
social language. _ A major advantage of the sheltered-English approach is 
that the students receive specific practice in understanding and using 
academically oriented discourse, a type of language that many of thai have 
not encountered before even in their native languages. 



Cummins (1981 ) draws ah in^brtant distinction between general soeio- 

linguistic abilities, which he terms basic interpersonal coimunication 
skills (BICS), and the kinds of language called for in school settings, 
which he designates as cognitive academic language proficiency (CALP). 
Particularly characteristic of CALP is the ability to understand and use 
written language and even oral language in environments where little support 
of the meaning is provided by nonverbal or visual cues or through shared 
background knowledge. Although BICS can be developed through conventional 
ESL instruction^ augmented by the student's own exposure to and practice 
in using social language outside of the classroom, the acquisition of CALP 
is viewed as a longer-term effort tiiat requires a schddlwide, team-based 
approach for the greatest effectiveness and level of sucrass. 

The Team Apprbacfa to Cbntent^Based Instructidh 

Since virtually every school in the United States has some number of 
LEP students, it is vitally important to establish close cooperation and 
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joint curriculum planning and teaching between ESL teachers and content area 
teachers. Although content are& teachers may be uncertain regarding their 
role in the language development of LEP students and may initially resist 
becoming Involved in such a Venture, this may be overcome in large part by 
emphasizing the heed tp focus on s^dents^ academic skill deficiencies in 
all aspects of the school curriculum, regardless of the subject being taught 
in a particular classroom. The cultural diversity and linguistic richness 
the LEP students bring to the school should also be stressed as a positive 
factor. 



ft variety of inservice and preservice activities can be implemented 
in a team approach to content-based language instruction. For example, 
by observing trained ESL teachers ^ content area teachers can learn to modify 
their own classroom language to avoid complicated constructions and obscure 
eaqjressiohs, as well as to give visual support for the meaning of the 
language by conducting demonstrations, increasing the number of visuals 
they use, and so forth., ESL _ teachers, for tiieir part, can plan their 
classroom work in consultation with the content area teachers ixi order 
to coordinate their instruction with the particular topics being taught 
in tte subject matter classesi^^ V^ developmehti. in particular , can 

be pursued in a pre-planned, consistent manner in both ESL and content area 
classes^ This is an ©specially important undertaking since a atudeht needs 
repeated exposure to new voeabular^^ items in a wide variety of contexts 
in order to thoroughly master tte words' visual, auditoxry^ and semantic 
attributes. Both ESL and content area teachers must also become sensitive 
to students' varying linguistic and cultural backgrounds so as to avoid, 
for example, inadvertently using ah inappropriate form or style of address 
when calling on a student in class. C^ose attention to these ^nali but 
significant matters can be fostefeNi through properly designed preservice 
and inservice training. 

Chamot (1985) offers "Sie following guidelines for program planners 
interested in developing an effective program of content-based language 
instr»2Ction: 

1. Clearly define the instructional objectives of the program ^ with a 

major focus on having the LEP student, by the end of the program, fully able 
to participate in regular "nohsheltered" environments. 

2. Plan curriculum and course content based on the instructionai 
objectives. 

3. Plan and conduct joint inservice training with ESL and content 
area teachers . 

4. Develop or adapt teaching materials as necessary to support the 
instructional program. 

5i Plan and implement appropriate assessment procedures. 
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gromettnq- Ifttet-aetAve Opportimltles 

_ Chamot and Aranbul 11985) illtistrate the ways in which the scienci 
classroom can lend itself especially we31 to lep student lahfuage develop- 
ment. For example, when students are physically involved in scientific 
experiments, they have natural opportunities to discuss what takes place 
in these experiments, when LEP students make oral or written reports, 
their teachers can focus on the conceptual content and not be overly 
critical of language errors. By the same token , SBnverbal responses Such 
as student-produced sketches and charts allow beginning-level LEP students 
to display their cognitive capabilities while control of the language is 
still being developed, when science is taught in a hands-on^ interactive 
way, LEP students can share knowledge, hypotheses, and experiences With 
their English-speaking peers in creative, functional ways at the same time 
as they develop higher-level thinking skills. 

Materials Development Needs 

■^^«""^ "?5or seminar sponsored 1^ the U.S. Education Department- 
supported Center for Language Education and Research (Crandail, Willetts, 
Mohan, S^tain, 1986) concluded that in addition to toe need for 
establishing effective toservice and preservice training p^ograias for 
content-based language teaching* there is a critical need for instructional 
materials specially designed for the con tent-based programs . Although the 
wetting or adapting of existing materials at the local level may provide an 
interim solutibhj this procedure is not an effective use of staff time and 
resources from the global ^Ibngr term point of view, since it in Volyes 
reinventing the wheel in each particular setting. Wiat appears to be needed 
is the involvement of major publishers in producing textbooks that parallel 
or supplement current texts and can be used in a sheltered-Ehglish context 
whil^ LEP students are developing their English language skillsi Hbwever, 
since these students will eventually exit to a regular academic eSviioment, 
the subject matter content of these texts must not be diluted-- such an 
approach would deprive the students of the academic boost that the sheltered- 
English approach is intended to provide. In this regard, it should also be 
emphasized that a properly planned "sheitered-Engiish textbook" series would 
need to incorporate increasingly sophisticated language so that, on completion 
of the program, LEP students would be in a position to handle nat've speaker 
materials as easily as their native-English-speaking classmates. 



Futtire Directions 

Although the future of foreign and second language teaching efforts 
in the United States cannot be predicted in detail ^ the general ratlines can 
be conjectured, assuming that each of the three major initiatives described 
here continue to develop and exjiahd appropriately, if so, the 1990 edition 
of this Yearbook might contain the following observations: 
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. The ••proficiency movement" has led to widespread adoption of verbally 
defined levels of language competence as a "cbmmbn metric" of achievement in 
second language learning • Students^ teachers, parents, school board members, 
college admissions officers^ state and federal ageitcies, multinational 
corporations, an'* ^ther ihdivioluals and organizations have all developed a 
good working familiarity with the real- life perforronce ability represented 
by each level of the proficiencyscale. This information is used extensively 
in connection with student course placement, ctarriculum design, teacher 
certification^ language progrm evaluation, employment applications for 3obs 
requiring foreign or second language competence , arid in a variety of other 
settings^ Periodic_Burvcys_of the proficiency levels attained by high 
school and college graduates give clear and readily interpreted statistics 
showing the "national yield*' of language -competent Americans ^ 



Developments in the area of computer-assisted language learning, 

togetJxer with the constantly increasing availability of microcomputer 
equipment, have made the computer virtually as commonplace as the textbook 
in the nation^ s language classes. Despite ibme earlier fears, the computer, 
far froa replacing the live teacher, has freed the teacher to concentrate on 
facets of the overall language learning process for which human Interaction 
is of the greatest importance , including especially face-to^ face conversation. 
The computer,_for its part, has taken over the task of providing the student 
with a wide variety of oportunities for individualized practice^ especially 
in reading and listening comrehension, in the methodical^ tireless manner 
that is the hallmark and true strength of CALL* 

A T^l^a^ie byproduct of the advent and increasing use of CALL is the 
fact that teachers and school systems have begun to thiid^ of language 
^®^^^i*^5 and learning as ah integrated process involving not only the 
teacher and the computer but also many other types of learning media and 
opportunities. Both computer-based and hohcbmputerized self-study materials 
are increasingly developed and used in both formal and informal settings. 
Thanks to satellite technology, television progrOTs from other countries are 
widely received and used for language practice in both schools and homes. 
Opportunities to travel and study abroad are used to greater advantage as a 
result of predeparture instruction in how to maximize the language learning 
yield of these experiences, in sum, bringing the computer into the 
inatructional picture has encouraged teachers j curriculum planners^ and 
others to broaden their view of the language learning process to include 
many other highly effective practices that might not otherwise have been 
considered. 

In the nation's classrooms i a large majority of the teachers of math, 
science, social studiesi and other subject matter have received explicit 
training to be able to conduct their classes so that they facilitate 
coDprehehsibh by limited^Engiish-prbficient students at the same time as 
they maintain full |>edagbgica ESL teachers, for their part, are 

fully knbwiedgeabie about the content and sequencing of instruction in the 
other areas of the curriculum, and plan their own teaching so as to emphasize 
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tee partiCTiar vocabulary and other aspects of the language that a:re most 
relevant to the other subject matter areas at any given point in the school 
yaar. As a result of this planned ^ syhergistlcapproach, students whose 
native language is other than English have the opportunity to learn English 
rapidly and effectively While simultaneously acquiring the subject matter 
skills being taught in the regular school curriculum^ 

Taken together^ advances in the three areas of proficiency-oriented 
language instruction and assessment^ computer-assisted language learning^, 
and cooperative, cbntentbased ESL and subject matter instruction have added 
up to a large and continually growing number of language-conjjetent U.S. 
citizens. These individuals have attained a pragmatically useful level of 
functional competence both in English and in at least one other language 
that is of economic, social, or cultural value to themselves and— by the 
saune token—to the nation as a whole. 
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EMERGING TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Judy Diane Grace and Jonathan D. Fife 



Most critics see the current interest in the condition of higher 
education as a result of two movements at work in the larger arena of 
society. One is a general refbmn movement aimed at elementary and secondary 
education. Some say this movement has populist origins; others say it is an 
attempt to recast our educational philbsbphy and practices, so that the United 
States cian regain its leadership role in economic developments Regardless 
of the motivation, much scriatlny has j^en given to K- 12 education in the past 
decade. This scrutiny has now logically moved on to higher education. 

Tfie second movement that precipitated the attention given to higher 
education is really the convergence of several trends ( demographics increased 
accountability, fiscal shortfalls) and events (national reports^ federal 
budget reduction legislation) at a time When the resources of higher education 
^^^J^^^^ipi®?*^ maintain the quality and productivity Americans and the 

^^^m bur educational system. These trends involve 
changing student characteristics » assesszoeht and accbuhtablXity issues, 
changing faculty characteristics* issues ihvblvihg management and planning 
strategies, and program and curricula structure, characteristics. It appears 
that the conditions brought about by these trends strain the system so that 
problems cannot be contained and the prbmise cahnbt be nurtured. 

Much has already been writtehabbut the condition of higher education 
and the trends affecting it. There have been four national level studies on 
this convergence of the to/b movements- (involvement^ in Learnings , ^o Reclaim 
a Legacy i Integrity in the College Cur r i cu l u m, and Higher Education and the 
American ^^g^ggence )^ ^^^^ *'*y_™5ber of scholarly and popular commentaries 
oh it. 5^hls_chapter^ thenj^ summarizes the current literature on the trends 
thatdramatically affect collegiate institutions and state and federal level 
agencies concerned with higher education. The chapter can only describe the 
conditions beneath tiie swell of the tidal current. It will be up to the 
readers of this chapter to develop specific strategies to ensure a more 
predictable climate for higher education in the future. 



Student Characteristics 

There are several trends in student characteristics that will have 
significant intact oh what and how we teach in higher education. These 
can generally be grouped into twbareas: demographic characteristics and 
academic characteristics. The first set describes the changing nature of 
the student pbbl and the student body^ and the second deals with students' 
preparatibh for college and career aspirations as they affect certain 
academic choices. 
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Demographic Characteristics 

- The changing nature of students in terms of age^ race^ and otx is weli 

discussed in both popular and schbZarly journals. Although certain kinds 
of tostitutions feel the changes more quickly than others--for instance, 
community colleges > or more intensely^ graduate level training centers for 
the professions—nearly every institution has experienced some shift in the 
characteristics of their students. These trends as generally described in 
the literature are mimmarized in the following paragraphs. 



In terms of sheer numbers^ one study estimates that 5.2 miilion students 
were enrolled in public four-year institutions of higher education in the 
fall of 1985 {National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges [NASULGC], 1986), a number slightly less than that of the previous 
year. Of this, a surprising increase of 3% was shown iii first-time, full- 
time freshmen. The class of 1989 has several distinguishing characteristics 

reflecting changes in demographics, changes which may suggest a re-examination 
of programs, scheduling, and admissions, among other considerations. 

The most striking demographic change is that how over half the students 

enrolled are women. While females have increased their rate of ehf bllment by 
37% over the past decade, males have Increased by only 3.5% (El-Khawas, I986)i 
Women enroll at higher rates at every kind of institution^ and in the vast 
Mjority of prosiams. Their attendance at certain types of schools is dramatic. 
Community colleges first felt the effect of this trend, which now is making 
a significaht Impact on programs in graduate and professional education. 

The status of students is also of note, ftccording to the current American 
Council on Education's lACE>s) Campus Trends raport (El-khawas, 1986), higher 
education is experiencing its sixth continuous year of decline in the 18-year- 
old group j from which the majority of first-time, full-time enrollments have 
traditionally been_ derived. This trend has affected enrbllmehts in a variety 
of ways. For example^ while one-third of institutions reported ah overall 
increase_in enrollments for fall 1985— including at colleges and universities, 
increases in graduate students and, at cdminunity colleges, continued increases 
in part-time enrollmentB—there is aii overall sense that enrollments are, at 
best, stable. Figure 1 illustrates changes in full-tim? equivalent enrollment. 



Universities 



BaocalaQreate Colleges 



Two-year Colleges 




Percentage of instituiiorvs 



LEGEND 

Increase 
Hut No riiahge 

Decrease 



100 



Figure 1^ Changes In fuii-tlme equivalent enrollment. Note. From 
Campus Trends ^^JL9BE by E. El-khawae, p. 8. 1986, August* Washington, DC: 
American Council on Education. Reprinted with permission. 
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Another characteristic difference in th^ profile in this 

decade is the age and ethniq, fcadcground of the students. The median age 
continues to increas^ at almost all types of institutions, especially at 
baccalaureate and two-year institutions. Traditionally, the older student 
attends pn a part-T^ime basis. Many institutions are rejpof ting decreases in 
fuii-time equivalency students, and this decrease may have a direct effect 
oh formula funding for many state supported institutions. A very recent 
report finds a 3% increase in the number of part-time enrollees for Pall^ 
1985 (NASULGC, 1986). 

Additionally, the ethnic background of students is changing. Nationally, 

black students enroll and continue at notably lower rates than in immediately 
previous years, although full-time enrollment is up significantly (8%) at 
public institutions historically black. Asian Americans continue to enroll 
and complete at dramatically higher rates (Butterf ieid, 1986). Enrollments 
of students with citizenships outside North America continue to increase. 

These fluctuations in enrollment differ also hy region. The trend toward 
increased minority enrollment is m^^re dramatic in the western and sduthwestem 
states I where Hispanic enrollment continues to increase at over one-third of 
the institutions surveyed by ACE. Hispanics have increased their rate of 
enrollment hatiohally by 48% over the past decade. Asian Americans enroll 
and complete at higher rates ih^th eastern and western institutions. In 
midwestt?rri universities, 4>lacdc enrollment is declining (El-khawas^ 1986). 

socioeconomic status (SES) seems to affect the kind of 
institution thay attend. The basic correlation is that the lower the student^s 
SES, the lower in the hierarchy of institutions the student attends; the least 
academically advantaged students and those from the least educated families are 
not well represented at the "best" institutions (Astih, 1985). This profile 
BuggestD that educational equity has not been successfully attained through 
our student financial aid policies or by bur admissims practices. 

As state and federal support for higher education decreases and tuition 
and other educational costs increase, an increasing number of students will 
have reduced options on selection of institutions or will graduate with a 
large debt from student_loans. Still others will not be able to afford 
college at all or will find the need to put priorities on college in relation 
to other life activities, such as child rearing. Some researchers feel that 
attendahce in higher education is linked to the general economic health of the 
country^ and when the economic outlook is perceived to be good, families are 
more inclined to tiiink they can afford college (Watkins , 1984). Others feel 
that with high unemployment, there is nothing to do but go back to school. 

Minorities who are less inclined to secure loans for educational 

purposes will have yet another barrier placed before them. Even middle- 
class students may feel more inclined to attend more inexpensive state 
schools rather than private colleges. An even greater strain is projected 
to occur for the graduate and professional student v^o has already put 
several years into training for a profession, years that will be relatively 
useless unless the training is completed (Fiske, 1986). 
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This indebtedness also has impact on society in general; For example, 
the size of the loan program in 1986 is estimated to be in excess of $50 
billion (Cronin, 1986). This Mount constitutes a signifi 

education's $102«2 billion dollar budget for 1985-86 , 2.5% of the GNP (Higher 
Education-and Na tion al- Affai#S i 1 986 a Jtily 28). There are those who argde 
that the need to repay loans will influence student career choices ^ diverting 
students from lower paying careers in hxunah services and decreasing altruism 
among college graduates who must repay educatibnal debts rather than invest 
in the general society (Kramer & Van Dusen^ 1986}* 

Oh another level I _ the fear access. The 

more affluent and better educated classes are disproportionately represented 
in the top institutions. Students from upper SES levels have greater access 

institutions more likely to confer greater educational and economic 
opportraities (Astin, 198S). In particular, the four largest disadvantaged 
minorilqr groups— blacks , Chicanes, Puerto Ricans, and i^ericaii Indians-- 
are underrepresented relative to whites at each level of degree attainment, 
especially at the graduate and professional levels. While minorities may 
have better legal access to educatibnal opportunities than they used to, 
the increased costs weighed against returns and perceived likelihood of 
completion discoiirage these students from investment in student loans. 

Academic Preparation 

The preparedness^ or more appropriately the underpreparedness, of 

^^^^^'^^f .^^^^.^^^^'^^^ ^'^f^^^^^^^'^^ numerous challenges; The issues 

associated with ^e challenges touch many aspects of our society, most 
especially the K-l 2 system. For institutions and their funding sources, 
the task of providing comprehensive educational experiences at all levels 
is complicated by the underpreparedness of students. For society | the 
concern may focus on the issue of whether we have training and standards 
adequate to assiife the development of the manpower in our nation. 

That students are coming to college underprepared in some way is not 
debated; it is accepted as fact (Cross, 1971 }i The well pabiicized decline 
in standardized test scores until the past few years provoked public sentiment 
toward educatiohal reform. It is only recently that the College Board has 
been able to report more than a one-point increase in the verbal score on the 
SAT ( Phi Delta kappan ^ 1985, Nove^er); The all but universal concern for 
student attainment of the bas^.c communication skills has, among other things, 
threatened to change the job of the classroom instructor in all disciplines 
and at all types of institutions; For exa^mple, Astin (1985) reports that at 
UC^, half the freshmen are required to take a non-credit remedial English 
composition course. 

Maiiy scholars argue that the raising of admissions standards as a 
solution will further stratify our society^ especially in terms of minority 
attainment at the higher level (Astin ^ 1985). Sue a strategy^ they 
suggest^ is hot consistent with public policy (Green, 1982) and creates 
more immediate problems than it provides long-term solutions. 
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There is also a growing acknbwledgibeht that even students who qualify 
academically are not fully prepared to use the collegiate experience in as 
positive a way as possible. For example, students who must work excessive 
hours to pay for their educatibh or who select majors based on potential 
income in order to repay student loans do not have equality of choice in the 

educational experience. ftudents who are distracted fay inadequate daycare 

for children and class schedules that do not fit their lifestyles are bound 
to receive less than a (quality education. 

Program^ Choice 

Cbmpbuhdihg the cbhcerh about financing higher study isp as was mentioned 
earlier, the apparent trend among students to cbhsiddr salary upbh graduatibh 
when choosing college majbrs. In addition ^ students choose academic majors 
in response tb shifts in manpower needs. Trends in choices of majors reflect 
these responses. Table 1 illustrates trends in student degree majors: 

Table 1 

Bachelor's Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education 



PROGRAM ARZ^ 


1973-74 


1983**84 


% Chanel 


Business/Mgt 


131 


,766 


230 


,031 


75% 


Cominunicatiohs 


16 


,250 


38 


,586 


137 


Computer/Info Sci 


4^ 


i756 


32 


,172 


576 


Educatibh 


185, 


p225 


92 


,382 


-50 


Engineering 


42, 


,840 


75, 


,732 


77 


For. Languages 


18, 


,840 


9| 


,479 


-5b 


Health Sciences 


41, 


,394 


64, 


,338 


55 


English 


55, 


,469 


33. 


,739 


-39 


Library/Archival Sci. 


1| 


,164 




255 


-78 


Life Sciences 


48, 


,340 


33, 


,640 


-20 


Mathematics 


■ 21, 


,635 


13, 


► 211 


-39 


Phil/Religion 


9. 


,444 


_6, 


,435 


-32 


Physical Sciences 


21, 


,178 


23, 


,671 


12 


Psychology 


51, 


,821 


39 i 


872 


-23 


Social Sciences 


150, 


,298 


93, 


212 


-38 



*Mihus sigh indicates declines 

Note. Source: Center for Statistics, U.S. Department of Education. 



The fsiA^ offers to candidates for degrees in these fields give 

some insight into probable reasons for selection of certain college majors. 
In 1984, beginning salaries for accounting majors were $1^627 per month. 
Computer major students were offered $2,046, while engineering Joaajors 
received $2,220. Oh '^e other hand, humanities majbrs received offers of 
$1,380 per month (College Placement Council , 1985 in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census , Statistical- Abstract s 1 986 ) . 
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These shifts present both a jpicture of changing needs and a blueprint 
for planning. For example ^ with the anticipated teacher shortage facing the 
public schools i incentive funding in the form of financial aid padcages might 
be iised to induce students to major in education. 

The huinber and kinds of problems facing institutions as a result of 
changing student characteristics are all but boundless. The shifts in student 
iearners*^ needs and demand for programs come at a time of diminishing support 
for higher education bo^^^ and perhaps philosophically. Institutional 

stress is understandably high. 



The current mood of cohstimer^as^king in our society has ho (5bubt 
influenced the Way we regard assessment of the learning process and evaluate 
the entire institution of higher education. Assessment is hot a new concept 
in higher education, but it has taken oh hew Implicatibhs in these times of 
reduced resources and increased accountability, ih the literature, issues 
of assessment focus oh student perfbrmahce and institutional performance. 

For most of its history, higher education has been its own assessor. 
Ih the classroom, the instructor has been the primary evaluator cf student 
performance^ It has been the Institutions deterained the admission 

standards for themselves and in this way influenced lahnt was taught in the 

student assessment have begun to 

change and others are asking for a say in how standards are set arid followed 
in higher education. In turn, the institutions are being held to standards 
established by outside agencies, a situation of some threat to many who 
view the academy as self -monitoring. 

On the classroom levels new students have created the heed for different 
teaching and evaluating techniques. The adult ais learner has heeds and uses 
for information not necessarily addresEed by traditibhal learning and teaching 
methods. Within the past two decades^ educators have come to a consenmzs 
that indeed the theory of adult learning, ahdragbgy, is different from that 
of children^ pedagogy (Khowles, 1973; Weathersby , 1 980) . The implications for 
classroom instruction and its alternatives are too extensive for discussion 

^f^^^^^^^^^^.^^ class "hour" to better 
accommbdate adult f^^aming spans and the use of group instruction are examples 
of strategies utilized to make the learning environment more productive for 

& McCarten, 1984). These new demands upon faculty and 
Institutions will require a commitment and an investment of resources. 

Of course, the adaptation does not end with instruction ^ but also 
focuses on assessment. Most institutions now have procedures In place to 
deal with non traditional learning, e.g. ^ the Cbllege Level Examlhatibh 
Progrcim (CLEP). No longer ±£ Vie college prep high schbbl course the only 
route to attaining admission to higher educatibh. The growth of community 
colleges in our recent histbry and the expansion of extension center 
educatibh from majbr research institutions also evidence a new definition 
of college attendance . The awarding of the degree is no longer seen as 
the sole measure of the accompiishmc^^t of the aims of a college educatl jh. 



Assessment 
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Naturally, these shifts in teaching and eve^^^u^ting bring about some 
inconsistency and adjustment problems. In additicr:, the so-called revolution 
of the 19608 opened up the college curriculum in ^: way that has not lent 

^^^^ ^§ ^^^.^i.^?.^^^^"'??^^^?^?^ manifests 

itself in slight modifications of admission and program requirements. 

This seemingly confused state within the institutions has led, in 
conjunction with a societal desire for more information for accountability, 
to evaluation methods being placed upon institutions by outsiders. For 
example, several states are now experimenting with ''rising junior" examina- 
tions, designed to measure student attainment of basic ihfbribatibh as a result 
of _ the e^eriehce of attending colleges for two years ( ''State Initiatives i " 
1985). Other staties have placied strong testing requirements bh persons 
wishing to enter bccupatiohis for which previously the only requirement was the 
attainment of a college degree in the field; state-level teacher ex2UDiha tions 
now being required in many states are examples of this kind of assessment. The 
literature reflects the great amount of debate surrbuhding this trend {Astih, 
198S) and signals a continued period of adjustment to externally imposed 
criteria. Even among administrators and faculty, there is disagreement about 
appropriate methods of assessing student learning^ Table 2 from E. £1-Khawas' 
Campus Trends, 1986 illustrates this discussion. 



Table 2 



Appropriate Methods of Assessing Student Learning 







Bacca- 












2-Year 


laureate 


Univer- 






Ihde* 




Colleges 


Colleges 


sities 


Total 


Public 


pehdi 


College-level skills tests 


61 


70 


55 


62 


62 


62 


Tests in general education 


48 


71 


51 


55 


52 


59 


Comjprehensive exams in major 


46 


82 


e"' 


61 


51 


73 


Attainment of "higher order" 














skills in: 














Critical thinking 


69 


89 


79 


77 


73 


82 


Quantitive skills 


74 


88 


83 


80 


75 


84 


Oral communication 


83 


88 


82 


84 


81 


88 


Writing 


85 


91 


87 


87 


84 


90 


"Value-added" measures 


62 


80 


64 


67 


65 


70 


Placement tests. Mathematics 


95 


95 


89 


93 


98 


88 


Placement tests, English 


95 


88 


89 


92 


99 


83 


Placement tests, Reading 


93 


78 


71 


84 


93 


73 


Placement tests, other skills 


75 


59 


64 


68 


70 


65 


Pre- S post-tests^ rememdial 


85 


78 


67 


79 


90 


66 



Note . Weighted survey data {80% response) received from 365 institutions 
{129 two-year colleges, 71 baccalaureate colleges, and 165 universities). 
Percentage agrees for each ^pB. From Campus Trends, 1986 , by Ei El-Khawas, 
p. 15^ 1986, Augusts Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edi2cation. 
Reprihtec by pezmissibn. 
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These examinations of student performance are also aimed at asBessing 
how well institutions are doing their jobs. Especially among state supported 
institutions i interest In Improved effectiveness and efficiency has grown 
dramatioaillyi both as a result of grass roots Interest and as a result of 
the national level reports on the status of^ education. The limited resources 
on which a state must draw in providing services to its citizens and the 
competitibn for those resources have made the issue of accountability more 
than academic. 

Institutions hesye been undergoing assessment of their effectiveness for 
most of thelr_history. Nationally, the process of voluntary accreditatibh 
has for a long time satisfied the state abv>ut the institution's effectiveness • 
Now colleges and universities are being aslc^d to demonstrate that they are 
^^^^5 jobs, that they are using funds and resources effectiVGiy and 

efficiently to develop the talent within a state, on several additional 
criteria. Again there is great discussion about which measures are appro- 
priate. Table 3 illustrators this debate. 

Table 3 

Appropriate Measures of College Effectiveness 



Bacca-- 





2-Year 


laureate 


Univer- 






Inde 


Colleges 


colleges 


sities 


Total 


Public 


pend( 


Retention/graduation rates 


89 


87 


87 


88 


87 


89 


Degrees/certificates awarded 


78 


71 


79 


76 


79 


73 


Pass rates/prof . llcen. exams 


82 


75 


84 


80 


87 


72 


Students served 


76 


69 


67 


72 


77 


65 


Courses comp . /credits earned 


81 


77 


70 


77 


78 


76 


Test scores of grads (prof. ) 


58 


65 


80 


66 


67 


65 


Test scores, other graduates 


56 


52 


67 


58 


55 


61 


Other measures of student 














^ learning 


75 


89 


77 


80 


75 


85 


Percent going for further ed. 


79 


71 


79 


77 


76 


78 


Achievements^ recent graduates 


75 


86 


83 


80 


75 


86 


Job placement rates of grads. 


92 


92 


82 


90 


90 


90 


Grads' performance on the job 


89 


78 


74 


83 


86 


78 


Ratings hy graduates 


82 


82 


84 


88 


91 


84 


Long-term outcomes of grads 


82 


95 


83 


86 


81 


91 


Achievements of faculty 


73 


83 


94 


81 


80 


81 


2ns tit. accomplishments In: 














Grants/contracts 


63 


53 


83 


64 


67 


61 


Community services 


81 


68 


85 


78 


87 


67 


Research 


34 


44 


87 


49 


48 


49 



Kote. Weighted survey data (80% response) received from 365 institutions 
(129 two-year colleges^ 71 baccalaureate colleges, and 165 universities). 
Percentage agrees for each measure. Prom Campus Trends. 1986 , by E. El-Khawas, 
p. 16. 1986* August. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Faculty Issues 



Assessment of institutions and students focuses attention on faculty 
and in particular on their roles as instructors. While some trends point to 
faculty development issues-- tenure | retraining, wbrkioad~many are related to 
issues in the assessment area. Azaohg these are part-time facxzlty, evaluation 
and faculty freedoms^ and faculty role in governance. The first paragraphs 
of this section review these latter issues, while the last paragraphs return 
to faculty development issues. 

Par t - time F a culty, Gb verhahee 

The argument for employment of part-time faculty has two main sides. 
On one side, there is a strong argtiment for the effective use of talent, 
particularly real-world talent, faculty who are practitioners, and the use 
of these faculty on a jpart-time basis. Practitioners in many fields are 
unwilling to take the dramatic cuts in salary required to leave business and 
industry and come to academe. Others lack the necessary academic credentials 
but have far more vast knowledge than any amount of graduate training can 
provide. These situations enable universities to utilize experts for smaller 
investments than would be needed to bring them into the system on a full-time 
basis. S.'.Ace over 80% of an ihstitutibnai budget is used for faculty and 
other personnel salaries^ the salaries needed to attract es^erts would not 
be available under conventional funding systems (Gappa, 1984). 

It is estimated tliat tmlyersities how employ one out of every three faculty 
on a part-time basis (NCES, 1984 in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract; 1986 }. Although some of these faculty have selected part-time 
status as a retirement or preferred situation, there is mounting evidence that 
universities are able to use part-time faculty to their own ends without much 
concern for long tera deveiopEien^^ Sc»Qe part-time faculty see 

their status as a waiting line function, feeling that they will receive a 
full-time slot when one becomes available. Regardless of the reason for their 
utilization^ the nuni>er of part-timers has a significant impact on institutions. 
The following table illustrates the proportion of part-time faculty utilized. 

Table 4 

Number and Proportion of Part-Time and Full-Time Faculty^ Real and Estimated 



- Faculty— Faculty Including 

Tot al — Instructor or Above — Jlihibr Irist r-uctors 





# 


% Increase 


Full-time % 


Part-time % 


Full-time % 


Part-time % 




(000) 


from 1970 


(000) 




(000) 




(000) 




(000) 




1960 


276 




154 


65 


82 


35 


162 


59 


114 


41 


1970 


573 




369 


78 


104 


22 


383 


67 


191 


33 


1 976 


793 


38 


434 


69 


199 


31 


462 


58 


331 


42 


1980* 


846 


48 


466 


69 


212 


31 


496 


59 


350 


41 


1985 ^ 






















Projection 


824 


44 


453 


68 


210 


32 


481 


58 


343 


42 


1990 - 






















projection 


799 


39 


44 r 


68 


204 


32 


468 


59 


331 


41 



^Estiara ted data 

Intermediate altemsttive 

Source: ^art-4:im& J^acuXtv^ — Higher Education at a Crossroads by J. M. (Tappa, 
1984j p. 14. Washihgton^ DC: Association for the Study of Higher Education. 
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A related problem is the institutional emphasis on the role of 
part- time faculty in the quality of the instruction. The axabunt and 
kind of input from part«*time faculty in the instructional program and 
the subsequent avaltiatlbn of their results has come under much attention, 
without a consistent conclusion. 

The second reason for utilizing part-time faculty is more often the 
case and the cause of the concern: part-timers cost the university a great 
deal less than full-tizoe faculty, and their employment causes relatively 
few problems in long-term planning. Since institutional budgets will in all 
probability continue to be stringent, and enrollments will fluctuate (Leslie, 
kellams, Gunn 1982), the use of part-time faculty is highly likely to become 
an even more prominent feature of higher education. 

The exact dimensions of the problems associated with part-time faculty 
are framed by many caveats. Determining the workload of part-timers is 
difficult because there is no consistent delineation between part- and full- 
time status. One estiznate puts the number of part-timers at 206,000; the 
same study numbers full-timers at 441^000 (NCES^ 1982 in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census^ Statistical Abstract: 1986 ?. This study and others also show that 
the number of part-timers is increasing while full-timers are decreasing. 

_ part-timers perform half the teaching, as their 

nus^ers might indicate. Again, the actual load carried by part-timers is 
difficult to determina, but one estimate puts the load at about 15% (Gappa, 
1984). It is not presumptive to assume that they do not have a proportionate 
say in ihstructibhal ' and programs matters. 

Both full- and part-time faculty are concerned over how much say 
part-timers should have in the content of their courses and in the overall 
curricult2jn. This tension adds to the feelings of isolatibh felt by part- 
time faculty members {Tbwnsehd^ 1986). If indeed part-timers are expert 
practitioners^ then the argument holds that they have much to offer and should 
have a large say. On the other hand, they are often not experienced with 
incorporation of pragmatic issues into theoretical frameworks nor at putting 
contemporary action into historical perspective. This limits their ability 
to design and evaluate curricula. 



In addition to concern over academic and instructional matters, there 
is concern over the extent of influence of the part-timer in governance of 
the institutions, their numbers oh cbmxnittees, and so forth. Even if some 
institutional ratio for reprec^htation can be established ^ there still exist 
the legal questions oh the part-time faculty role in terms of collective 
bargaihihg ahd their rights to contract procedures granted to full-timers 
under the property laws {Gajppai 1984). Additibhally^ there is some evidence 
that evaluation of part-timers is conducted in dramatically different ways 
from that of full-time faculty members, perhaps because often the student 
evaluation is the only factor used. 

The procedural issues do not stop at the contract level but have 
influence at levels that affect institutional viability. For example, the 
number of faculty slots allotted to an institution, and to a^ department, is 



usually calculated oh student demand i These demands fluctuates Even when 
enrollments are increased sufticiently and consistently so that new faculty 
slots can be requested^ the time'^lap^ between request and the filling of 
the_8lbt is tobgreat to mee^ et ai,, 1982} • On the syetem 

level, the xiumber of part-time faculty is restricted in some states, and in 
states such as California the salaries of part-timers and full-timers are 
set legislatively at differing levels. Finally, funding, in many states, 
has a link to the ratio of full- to part-time faculties. This ratio is of 
interest to the accreditation review process (Gappa, 1984). 

In staminary, part-time faculty are employed by institutions for a nximber 
of reasons. For some faculty it is a matter of choice; for others it is a 
necessary holding pattern for future emplbjrmeht. The number of part-timers 
will assuredly increase unless some dramatic restructuring of pbsitibh 
allocation is developed. Regardless, there will always be part-time faculty 
who will bring to institutions certain legal and ethical problems, problems 
that will continue to influence institutional policies and precedtires. 

Evaluation and^ ftcademic-^reedom 

'development of the tenure system and the tradition of academic 

freedom, ^xiginally seen as faculty's sole protection against punishment for 
the exercise of the inquiring mind, have largely been replaced hy developments 
in due process and common law (Olevahg & Lee, 1964). Boweveri increased 
fiscal stress and the call for greater accbuhtability are seen by many as - 
possible constraints resulting in post-tenure evaltiation (Licata, 1986) and, 
in some interpretations, constraints oh academic freedom (Olswang & Lee, 
1984). 

Part of the problem tailgates on tha trends T^sttinnally, and in higher 
education in particular, for increased accoun^iibillty ^ Faculty are not at 
?^?§_^^^?'^^_*''_^?Z_9'^^® were to develop projects ^^tc* ^mdnct research. Many 
funding agencies, state and federal, want more ef fir;',-^r»'^ and ffective use of 
their dollars than certain types of research can g>; / riL:.->. \\d some political 
considerations are seen as interfering With f^iculty c> -^i' s in x-^search. 

The conflict in goals of institutions and thos^ ; c tW freedom of the 
independent scholar will only become more complicated Uurin.;' the late I98ds 
and early 1990s. Many researchers and bbservers of tiiifc. s vtuatibn Sre 
cohcerhed that without planning ^ the conflicts m^y be hanr^^a^". in V'ly^f thist 
will lower morale and heighten hostility among the "estates. ^ making insti- 
tutions less functional as they respond to internal ma r«xt<<^rr:al stresses 
(Olswang Gt Lee, 1984). 

As faculty have traditionally expected freedom in research, they have 
also regarded themselves as gatekeepers of the profession • They have operated 
on the extended guild model even to this day^ training^ certifying ^ and hiring 
their members (Grace, 1984). It is the faculty who have set the criteria for 
promdtibh and tenure and who utilize peer review in judgment of a member's 
achievement as a teacher and researcher. Now the increased interest from the 
state and other outsiders in faculty welfare an4 productivity has increased 
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the dimensions of the Issue of faculty evaluation and eccountabiiity. 
Among the more complicated of the areas are faculty workload (Yuker, 1964) 
and pbst-^tenure review (Llcatai 1986) • 

The existing fiscal stress stiffered by most institutions has caused 
re-examlhatlbn of faculty workloads, with enrollments and funding power 
turning downward, faculty employment Is shlfti.ig to the buyer's market, 
**Given decreased mobility and rewards^ it is likely that those faculty 
Eaiready tenured3 will remaln_in educat:*^n at their Institutions for another 
20 to 3d years" (Brookes fi German, 1 983 , p. 34). Student demand for certain 
programs has dlminlBhed, and faculty are frequently asked^ or required^ to 
coyer wider areas, some of these requiring retralhlhg. While the courts 
have generally affirmed an instltutibn's authority to require faculty to 
perform assigned tasks internally, la of say iri determining workload is 
thought Ijy many to compromise faculty freedom. Regardless, with the shift 
to institutional prerdgatlves oyer faculty choice, morale is likely to be 
extremely low (Olswahg S Lee, 1984). 

It has long been argued that tenure works against excellence in teaching 
and research. While probationary faculty tandergb mandated periodic review, 
there are few Ihetltutibhs where evaluation of tended faculty's adherence 
to the standards required_ to receive tenure is conducted (Chait & Ford, 
1983). While the issue of who is to do this post-tenure review is in Itself 
controversial, itscurrent link with retrenchment presents a sitixatlon with 
little _procedurai or^ legal precedent. Other professionals are finding that 
ourlitigation-hungry society is intruding upon traditional professional 
disciplinary practices. Periodic review of all faculty by their peers would 
probably be an acceptable compromise between the increasing decline in the 
awarding of tenure and the intrusion of the external reviewer (Bennett & 
Chater, 1984). It is yet to be seen if faculty will be able to continue 
to be their own and sole sentinels.. 



H'> agemtrt =and Plaiinlng 

Administrators and faculty in Irct^^tutioM of higher education are 
e^erlehcihg Increaslng^stresS x'rom bcth internal and extema.'J j^ources. The 
nature of the student bocty^ so susstly lifferent from that with i>hlch most 
have had experience^ has provide-i the op^K^rtunity .^nd indeed the necessity 
for these leaders to reassess i)^ii:;£!ion rna ..'^le ae ^ ill as instructional 
end learning environments. Fatjul ' / ise*:'^. >ire more ilfflcult to t^splve 
within traditional procedure's* xr^r ' ostasnd f vaccbuntablli from 
the state and federal governrrert ft.iU >-;.Vr:- :id fi..^-::.l rescvurces Iwrn^ also 
brought forth examination of pr ^j^it-t-'^^M- " and ^^Hr^.^nree of efficiency 

and effectiveness. When the facrtlt; r. !> Istr^trcre; are not pri^csrv.upied 

with enhancing student learning ari<3 cir - -r. t^^y saust turn their 
attention to the vertical struggl^v th*^- li-e ^r^d federal agencies that 

have become a part of everyday maha^ei«.>nt. p^- i*. ^^vS nnd decision-making at 
colleges and unlversltieD Ofortimer, 197«' 
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it is of use to remind ourselves that the conflicts over mission and role 
nxlst not only axodhg institutions within states but among the levels of the 
hierarchy of higher education: the research university, the comprehensive 
institution, and the two-year college all do some of each other's wbrki In 
most cases, gentlemen's agreements and state board actions can e :Jcommodate 
the parameters of the debates* As competition for students increasesy there 
is little indication that institutions will not continue to step into each 
other* 8 territories. 



Accountability 

In recent studies of biue-ribbon cdinmissibhs^ Which are state-level 

devices for examining higher education, the researchers found that issues of 
mission occupied a notable portion of cbmmissibh recbmmehdatiohs across t* 
states (DiBiasib, 1986; Gracep 1986; Johnson & Marcusi 1986J. It is the 
states' perceptions then that dLhstitutibhs have failed to define and carx, 
out their legislative missions. The states' interest comes at a time of 
increased external scrutiny^ when the states are demanding of institut; r 
more efficient ujse of resources given them. 

_ -_ Additionaiiy, states have increased their demand for measures ~o£ this 

efficiency. Not only is there increasing interest in how funds are iised^ but 
there is also increased inquiry into how institutions define the excsllehce 
of the product they produce, in additibh to the concern for hbv faculty spend 
their time, as discussed earlier, much attention is being focused on student 
competency and student development (Garland^ 1985; Whitman, Spendibve, & 
Clark, 1984). 

Several states are how requiring or at least experimenting with compe- 
tence testing ^ be it "rising junior" exams or demonstrated writing proficiency 

before graduation can occurs These intrusions are the state's extension of 

its role in commerce and certain public welfare roles where entering profes- 
sionals are required to pass licensing examinations before undertaking the 
practice of toat profession in the state. There is increasing emphasis on 
competency at graduation, competency that reflects intellectual development 
that can be measxired by some standard. 

For a long time, administrators have measured institutional effectiveness 
by student butcbmes measures: job placement rates, retention znd graduation 
ratesi alumni ratings^ and long-term outcomes of students (El-khawas, 1986). 
The numerous quality rankings of institutions, all but a few focusing only 
oh prestigious research tmiversities, use facull^ research productivity as an 
almost sole criteria for measuring excellence (Conrad & Wilson, 1985; Webster ^ 

I98l|i Other measures we used by various other agencies and associations^ 

describe outcomes measures. There is a movement to address 
process as a measure, but it has yet to gain popularity or understanding with 
either outsiders Or the academic cbmmmity (Astih^ 1985}. It is logical, 
then, to see that although states are searching for effective measures of 
institutional productivity, there is some difficulty in identifying measures. 
This problem has gained much attention of late. It is yet to be resolved 
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whether Ihstitutibns will be able to de^ evaluation programs 

that will demonstrate to state and other funding agencies that productivity 
is high and quality is being obtained through effective use of resources. 

These tacr eased demands for accountability and excellence have emphasized 
the need for institutions to engage more seriously in planning. The heed 
for creative fiscal planning and management has always been a high priority 
but now appears to have changed its focus: many institutions find they are 
no longer concerned with increasing their budgets^ but are simply trying to 
retain the previous ftthdihg level. In a recent ACE survey^ 12% of the public 
institutions surveyed reported a decrease in their overall budget {El-Khawasi 
1986). This trehc} when considered with decreased federal support, especially 
student financial aid» and increased costs of instruction and research has 
set the agendas of administrative cetlendars for some time to come. 

New Students, New -Faculty 



The changing nature of the student body has also brought pressure on 
P^^'^'^^'^^ ^^^stitutions. Ndn traditional r>tudehts taking hew programs 
iiising nontraditional schedules have caused ih^titutibhs to restructure whole 
prograuns to meet the deiziahd. While the demand is immediate, the ability 
of ihstitutibns to respond quickly is hampered by traditional processes 
ahd policies. Hahy changes in curriculum and instiructiohal materials, for 
example, cannot be made withp' higher level approval, a process requiring 
far too much time for a sezrvi. organizations 

New faculty should be hired to teach the new students in the new 

programs. In fact, there are few new faculty slots available in most insti- 
tutions. The faculty continue to gray at a rate that alarms both retirement 
planners and faculty chairs (Brookes & Germanj 1983). Institutions seek 
creative ways to staff popular programs that have hot been officially blessed 
with increased resources. The use of part-timers may solve ixzimediate needs, 
and utilizing cohtractual faculty may delay decisions to restructtire faculty 
tenure systems^ but personnel prbblems may develop, ft faculty may be split 
philosophically by differing legal and traditional workload evaluation 
criteria. Yet^ the use of part-time and contractual faculty seems inevitable 
as a response to fluctuating fiscal support demographics i Of all 

institutions, 80% ^©P^^t using contractual arrangements for faculty currently 
(El-khawas, 1986) i Theeje faculty usually have very different expectatiohis 
?^_9?'^"^i"????9'^ employment than do tenured faculty. Administrators have 
become jpersonnel experts in staffing the faculty. 

IiiJr^struGtureg 

Ohe of the most neglected areas of resiabhsibiiity for administrators is 
the physical plaht that houses the learning academy* Deferred maintenance 
and capital construction continue to rank very low in budget monies allocated 
by states. It is the safety and instructibnal standards that concern adminis- 
tratbfs for the most part, but it is the esthetics that bother the development 
director who must answer to disappointed graduates and prospective students* 
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_ In Crumbling Academe (1984)^ Harvey kaiser estimates that capital 
facilities would require a 578.6 billion dollar investment by colleges and 
universities just to_ bring them up to current construction standards; the 
average cost for a research university would be S70.4 million. This valuable 
^'^Y???"*??!^ 9^ dollars in higher education is generally ignored by governing 
^^^^?_??^_S!^'t6_3.egi8latures. Procedures for dealing with capital matters 
are often complicated and archaic. Most states still require university 
requests for construction to be reviewed in the same matter as the requests 
for prisons and parks , a system which does not support response to changing 
technology and student demand. Meanwhile ^ accreditation and high- technology 
programs are threatened by institutions' inability to guarantee appropriate 
physical facilities. 

Support 

Outside challenges also concern administrators. I'he slowing economy 
means less employment for graduates and less money for research and from 
donors. Relationships with federal and state agencies are not viewed as 
positively as they were at one time (El-Khawas^ 1986). Efforts to reduce 
the federal budget are seen as threatening to student financial aid and to 
developing institutions. Increased accountability and diminished resources 
have made the state- institution relationship less mutual i 

Administrators havg had to develop creative approaches to financing 
the efforts of their tnstitutlbns^_activ±ties costly in time and resources. 
In the meantime, traditional demands remain. Accreditation visits fill 
administrators" calendars. The need to be active in the political arena 
occupies much of tte time that is left. Faculty, staffs and students demand 
more attention and time in the decision-making arena. The staruggles among 
the horizontal estates distract from the vertical contests. Administrators 
find it difficult to have enough time to decide on the priorities for their 
institutions. 

Administrators face criticai_management and planning tasks in the future. 
The traditional route to administration through the faculty discipline will 
be less likely than the formal teaining in management, especially business. 
Entrepireneurial skills will be zunong those most sought, and successful 
administrators will be able to wear many hats (Cope, 11981). 

^Much has been written on leadership and its use in organizations and in 

higher education. Certainly, the role has taken oh dimensions never imagined 
at the University at Bologna. The trend of skepticism toward institutions 
of higher education and the intrusion into the ivory tower have challenged 
the skills of even the greatest of academic leaders. Presidents have shorter 
and shorter tenures ixi office (Trow j 1985 J. Academic administrative positions 
go not necessarily to disciplined faculty but to persons toained in business 
organization theory and higher education administration (Fife, 1986). 

Demonstratibh to benefactors and believers that institutions of higher 
education continue to be both servant to and leader in society will no longer 
be a luxury but a survival skill. 
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Program Characteristics 

The national-level calls for quality have focused particular attention 
on i^t programs and courses st^denta are taking in college; Hwy of the 
recommendations from tiie national- level study groups have suggested reform 
of the curriculum, returning to an emphasis on a core curriculum which 
has as its basis the liberal arts. Changes in student demand and in the 
technology of instruction have made a retuzn difficult at best. 

Student Demand 

Students are attending college with ah eye to attaining occupational 
skills. They take those programs which tend to guarantee higher paying jobs: 
business^ computer science^ the techs^ and pre-prbf essibnai curricula like law 
and medicine. In 1977^ Astin reported that careers in business, homemaking, 

choices. 

Loss was substantial for careers in engineering, school teaching, and medical 
and scientific research. In 1983, computer science and business showed 
increases i^ile education and the social sciences showed decreases in number 
of degrees granted (NCES, 1986, in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
&b^ tracts — i986 ) ^ The curricula with the less proportion of liberal arts 
are more popular with students. 

Although, thot nature of the general education reqr.l emeht of curricula 
is still widely discussed ^ there is lens interest in increasing program 
requirements (Kl"-KhawaS| 196iS}. However ^ almost 60% of institutions surveyed 
by ACE report that they are considering changes in their academic programs. 



^S^.^^^P'^^^^y.^^^??^.^^^**"^ demand and the direction of curricula 

r.^ form will no doubt strengthen a long-term trend of student demand for 
relevance. 

-T echnology - of X j : g^t rugtion 

Sducation.^:^ dalivery systems will be affected in nmr.erous ways over the 
he.xt decade. S6m?» changes are trend-related; some arc psrs; of the evolving 
tijchnolbgy of i r : ^:;n-ction. 

The changing nature of the student body vill cius;^ s-bifto in delivery 
cr educatibhai materiaii The trend tbvard parc-tiEie att2tnd.^nr:i will caxise 
in^ tj.tu*,ibns to expand the instructional day either Isy ^7c;ioduling more 
pzr>gi^t in tee evening and on weekfsnds or by providing iteif-paced instruction 
for par of programs (Johnson, 1984). Th'^re are iopXl nations for management, 
staffing, and qtxQlity contrr: ?. when the tJcaditiona:^ inatructidnal block is 
altered. 

The new and expanding te'ihnoT.ogy will provide «lci;rnative methods of 
instruction. TV, radibj end hav-.pap^r couzaes J-u*.ve been utilized for some 
time. Now lJ.iiJ.s by hoacie telephorkS with lectures 4shd computers can enable 
a student to participate in tJhe infbrm^tich Exchange oh entirely different 
levels, than before. Additionally, taore etxid^nts are entering college with 
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sophisticated computer skills ^ causing curricula to be updated and advanced 
and IhstructiohalDethods radicalized. The implications for fiscal support 
of Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) and for faculty retraining are great 
(Weathersby & Xarrele, 1980). 



miile institutions are not generally structured legally or pragmatically 
to respond quickly to these changes , private and corporate education programs 
are (Johnson, 1984 ) • They have no long and involved procedures for ordering 
computers on bid nor any faculty committees to approve updated course content. 
Their response time can bring prograzns closer to the cutting edge and to 
student demand. In addltlbh| business and Industry have opted for home-grown 
educatlbh for their employees (Morse, 1984). 

One study estimates the ambuht of effort toward employee training and 
education to have been in excess of $30 billibn in 1980 (Morse, 1964). This 
figure is half of yihai is spent in traditional higher education in the same 
year. While certain training must remain on-the-job, there is an obvious 
market for much of l^e training and education of American workers. That 
business and industry have chosen to seek this training in other than tradi- 
tional situations or have created their own colleges is not ah endorsement 
of .American higher education. 

Much of this eeeioingly specialized educational experience is pragioatic 
and therefore restrained^ tradltlbhal theory and general educatlbh pre- 
requisites. But a Bighlf leant number of blder learners^ and high schbbl - 
ybuth vhb are wlthbut jbb skills ^ see cbrpbrate education and that provided 
by prbprieta2ry schools as meeting some very real needs. This meeting of 
student expectations and- needs will no doubt continue to help expand the 
share of the higher education market taken by these non traditional systems. 
Administrators of colleges 2md universities are reconsidering whether they 
wish to market their InBtltutions toward this mission* If not, the trend 
toward corporate college and proprietary school education will continue. 



Cohcluslbn 

Many trends mxxst be considered when planning fbr the future fbf higher 
educatlbh in the next decade. There is general agreement that the college, 
the student, and the curriculum as we have known them are changing. It is 
hoped that the change is evolutionary, that no revolution will be necessary. 
Evolutionary change means that we will be able to use ^e new technologies 
to enhance instruction, to provide students with occupational emd llbi^irai 
arts skills, and to staff our institutions with the best faculty. Al»o we 
must develop better methods of assessment of what we do izi ihstltutlohs of 
higher education, in order to manage and plan for the future of institutions 
and sbclety as well as we have in the past« Riding on the crest of the 
tidal wave may be stressful, but bnly frbm up th^re can we get the proper 
perspective on what needs to be done in highex' education in the 1980s and 
1990s. 
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EDUCATION AND INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY: WHAT ARE THE QUESTIONS? 

Donald Pi Ely 

Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources 
School of Education, Syracuse University 



One of the most interesting buttons being worn at a recent education 
convention read: "TECffllOtOGY IS THE ANSWER! But What Was the Question?" 
There is more than momentary humor in that catchy phrase; it could well be 
the slogan for the various movements which have brought their technologies 
to education. These "solutions" were seeking linkages with problems that 
would make the technology of the moment the beachhead of a new movement. 

Thomas Edison said in 1922, "I believe that the motion picture is 
destined to revblutibhize our educational system and that in a few years it 
will Bupplant largely^ if not entirely^ the use of textbooks." He fdllbwed 
in the tradition of the mid- fifteenth century professors who bemdaried the 
invention of printing because it would do away with the need for lectures. 
Post-World War II pronouncements of panaceas were hastened by ranidly 
developing inventions such as television, programmed instruction* and 
computers. The^ophets do not cease nor do they reduce their endless 
quest for the machine or technique that will bring about the next revolution 
in education. They are among us today. 

prophets are the microcomputer advocates i^b demonsteate 
some of the same characteristics as their earlier colleagues who believed 
that one medium or another was about to revolutionize education. They feel 
that they have discovered a device brmidium that will engage learners as no 
teacher has ever done before; they see potential for optimum learning 1^ 
creating refiicable instructional can be used throughout the 

nation; and they feel that the use of microcomputers is consistent with the 
American psyche^ which embraces new technologies as new religions. There is 
nothing ••wrong" about these perceptions; they are simply naive in light of 
the history of innovations in schools. 



Some of the same patterns were evident when educatibnai radio, silent 
andsound motion pictures, slides and filmstrips, overhead projectors, 
language laboratories, and programmed instruction were introduced to the 
education establishment. These technologies were diffused and installed. 
Teachers than adapted them to fit their individual styles. In most cases 
they have become ah additive or enrichment resource. Seldom have they 
achieved t^he status of ah_ integral component in a curz\culum or learning 
system in the schools. Now microcomputers have come along and teachers are 
once again facedwith decisions about how to incorporate this new technology 
in their instruction. If they are ranf routed with the same limitations that 
they faced in previous similar situations, they will find that they have 
insufficient skills, little time, and limited resources. They also will be 
responsible for classes of 25 to 35 learners * probably the single iost 
significant deterrent to innovation in the American classroom. 
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Holloway (1984) advances some propositions regarding factors which 
affect the use of technology in education* 

b Technical artifacts do not originate in education nor are they 
intended for teaching or learning » 

o Initial uses of techhical devices are designed for the general 
consuner market industry, government, or the military. 

6 The use of technical devices in education is determined by sales in 
other sectors— and sales are slower in education than in other 
sectors. 

o Technical devices must be adapted for education; they cannot simply 
be adopted, (p. 40) 

Techhdldgy in educatiph has evolved from audiovisual media to "new 
information technology [which] is founded upon recent development in three 
fie^^-ds: cpmputersi microelectronics, and tele commtuticat ions" (Hawkridge, 
1983, p. 330). The primary significance of technology, however, lies not in 
the equipment^ but in how it is used. 

A Matter of beflnltibn 

The word "technology, "then, is confusing since it may mean social 

technique, a procedure for task analysis ,^ any applied science ^ a rigid 
procedure, or equipment and related artifacts. Each view has a set of 
P^^^^P't^^^s and expectations. Each has important messages. If we use the 
word "technology" as a shorthand reference, we must be clear which definition 

cdncartis are referenced or discourse will simply turn to disagreement" 
(Holloway, 1984, p. 3). 

The potential for misuijderstanding technology in education stems from 
the obvious manifestations of its presence — the equipment. 

The confusion over definition is an issue of long standing. It is 

basically a conflict between product (hardware) arid process (software). 
In its best usage, the definition is a blend of the two which has been 
cogently stated by the Presidential Commlssiph on Instructional Technology 
(Ticktori, 1970): "[Instructional technology] is a systematic way of 
designing, carrying out^ and evaluating the total process of learning and 
teaching in terms of specific objectives, based on research in human learning 
and communication a .i employing a combination of human and nonhuman resources 
tp bring about more effective instruction" (p. 21). It is in this vein that 
the term is used ±h this chapter. 

"What Was the Question?" 

"question" should have addressed the way in which learning could be 

improved by helping each individual to become increasingly responsible for 
his/her own learning. Instead, most of the research focused on comparisons 
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between ^traditional" teaching and teaching performed by medium x, medtmn y 
or medium 2. Te results were uniform: no significant difference s Schramm' 
summary of research ( 1977) is often quoted: "A teacher can feel a great 
deal of confidence that motivated students will learn any medium if it 

is competently used and adapted to their needs" (p. 267 j . This analysis 
leads io the conclusion that it is the systematic design^an^ usfe of hardware 
and software which determines the effectiveness^ efficiency and quality of 
instruction and learning. Clark (1983) states the conclusion: 

Five decades of research suggest that there are ho learning 
benefits to be gained from employing different media in instruction, 
regardless of their obviously attractive features or advertised 
superiority. i. .The best current evidence is that meJia are mere 
vehicles that deliver ins tirtictioh but do not influence student 
achievement any more than the truck that delivers our groceries 
causes changes in our nutrition, (pp. 445, 450) 

The iJBsvL^r-^en 

Although there are myriad questions which need to be explored regarding 
the role and use of technology in education, it is the issues that will be 
analyzed in this chapteri The previous discussion provides a context for 
the analyses which follow^ 

o There is an acceptance of technology by our society but a reluctance 
to use it as an integral part of the teaching and learning process. 

o in education, as in society i technology has a potential for helping 
to create excellence as well as mediocrity^ 

b Education/information technology is a likely vehicle for teaching 
problem-solving. 

o Software abounds but quality is scarce. 

These issues, all interrelated, will be discussed one by one. 
Societal Acceptance; Educational ReluctatiGe 

called the information age. No wonder, in the 

western world we have access to more information than at ahy time in history. 
The daily newspaper (and sometimes two or three) is augmented by journals 
and magazines of every description. Radio is ubiquitous — in the car, in the 
shower, and as we wallt. Television comes to the home by satellite, multiple 
channels of cable, and by ordinary txansmitters. And if that is insufficient 
there is always the videotape recorder with its endless library of video- 
cassettes. Once the information seeker leaves home, there are the library, 
the museum, aod the night school. Once in the library, there is access to 
2^b90 databases (Williamsi 1585), each with its own specialization. This 
wealth of information has been referred to as an "explosion," a "flood," and 
an "overload." Yet it continues" to grow. 
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The computer has becoine_ toe instr^ and symbol of the information 
age. It too is becoming ubiquitous and is directly responsible for producing 
more information in more places than any instrumehc since the printing 
press. The computer has been widely adopted by business ^ industry ^ medicini, 
the military, government, and other sectors of society, without much 
resistance. Its capacity for handling, storing, and retrieving inforaation 
in a timely and useful manner have made a place for this amazing tool. 
When combined with telecozmunicatibn systems, the computer is extended to 
other locations and has developed ej^anded utility. The computer hat. 
entered the home and even the schools. 

in what seems to be a relatively short time period, the microcomputer 
has found its way into over 90% of tha ji^lic schools in the United States 
(Hood, 1985; Quality Education Data, 1985) i wiith an average of eight 
microcomputers per school building, there is a "micro-intensity" (school 
enrollment divided 1^ microcomputers available for instruction) of one 
microcpmputer for every 63i5 students (Hood, 1985 , p. 30). The numbers tell 
us that_there are more than half a million microcomputers in the elementary 
and seconda^ clasjstrooms of the United States. We do not know how they are 
used; by who© they are used; for how long; and with what results. But they 
are there and a^e presuinably being used in some fashion. 

natural to turn to research sources to see if usage information 
can be foxihd. A review of two decades of research on computer based 
instruction (CBI) Hasseibring (1984) concluded that 

There is evidence that compute can be used to effect positive 
student gains in all curricular areas, but especially in math, it 
also seems that CBI is especially powerful for disadvantaged and 
students with learning diff iculties. .. .The greatest gains frbm the 
use of the computer seem to occur when it is integrated thoughtfully 
into the on-going curriculum and not used as ^ replacement for 
existing coiirses. (p. 15) 

Naron and Estes (1985) confirm Hasseibring^ s conclusion in an in-depth 

study of 25 educational institutions in which trends and policies regarding 
technology in the schools were identified. Rogers and his associates at the 
Institute for Communication Research at Stanford University (1985) used a 
case study approach to investigate the process of adopting microcomputers 
and incorporating their use in the ct^rriculci of nine high schools in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Some of the bindings were surprising in that school^ 
in this area are normally considered to be in the vanguard of new technology: 

1. About half the schools studied acquired educational mini- 
computers and microcomputer^ largely due to external pressure 
from gifting corporations, parents^ or students, nbt because 
educators decided that the new machines represented a better 
way to present instruction. 

2. The usual level of school planning is insufficient to adapt 
microcomputers to the curriculum^ 
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4. The educational micrbcbmputer is still a "fragile*^ innovatibn, 
but it is probably not a fad that will pass from th*> -ichobl 
scene in a decadis or twbo 

7e Given the rapid evolution of micrbcbmputers sr\d courseware, 
and the explbsibh of teaching appiicatibns~literally from 
arithmetic to :^bolbgy--instructibnal use of the computer has 
yet tb become : r ,^Lne in the high schools studied. Nor are 
applications likely to stabilize for several more years, 
(pp. v-vii) 

^ is iikely that Rogers' findings would be geheralizable to bther 

schbol settings i We are left with the paradox of a society in which the 
information level outside the classrbbm is much higher than ihsioe; where 
technology has become a way of life in commerce, government, health care, 
and the military, but not in the schools. Wh n it dbes find its way into 
education settings, technblogy is additive and not integrative, an artifact 
of our times trying to find a place for itself in an established institution 
that haa been noted fbr its resistance tb innovation. 

These realities have been acknbwledged by a National TaeJc Force dri 
Educatibhal Technology established by the United States Department bf 
Education (Ridley^ 1986). The Task Force report calls for a ^^nsf brmation 
of American education through delib^ and appropriate applications of 
technology tb^ the teaching and learning process. It sees five major uses 
for technology in education: 

o To develop basic knowledge and skills more efficiently than is 
possible with convehtibhal instruction. 

o To teach higher order concepts and reasbnihg skills that arc more 
difficult tb develop without the technbibgyi 

o To develop an undorstandihg bf information technology and its uses 
in society and the workplace i 

o To develop proficiency in applying computers and related technologies. 

b To enable teachers to manage a mastery learning environment in which 
learning is tailored to fit each student's heeds. (p. 61) 

^ The_ Task Force's recommendatiphs wbuld help to bring about these goals 

through planning^ for mastery learning that would allow students to progress 
independently according to their own abilities; financing bf computer-based 
education as a central and cbntihuihg aspect of the schbbi budget; teacher 
education which would prepare teachers to use technblogy in an optimum fashion 
for teaching and management; curriculum and instrtactibnal practt^^s which 
are based oh active and interactive learning at a rate which is appropriate , 
fbr each student; and research , development , evaluation , ^nd disseminatibh 
which laclude studies in^ cognitive science, artificial intelligence > learning 
theory, and classroom applications of improved software based on the 
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research (Ridley, 1986), These recbmnendatlons, if implemented, would go a 
long way toward correcting some of the mistakes of the past and opening up 
new opportunities for schools to join the inforiaation society. 

Technology Has a Potential for Helping^to Creat&^Exeellence as Well 
as^ aeQio erity '~ • 

The benefits 5f technology can be readily observed in medicine , 
transportation, communication, and commerce; likewise questionable conse- 
quences can b^ seen in pollution, delayed traffic on land and in the air, 
and computer errors. Technology is essentially neutral, it 5ah be a 
tool to help people become laore huinane since it will ^rform mundane and 
repetitious tasks. Some tasks are performed better by people and some by 
machines. A technological approach is the interaction of individuals, 
materials, and machines in a systematic fashion to achieve predetermined 
ends . 

Education is still largely labor intensive. Most concepts Of education, 
in the institutional sense j focus on tiie teacher and a groufj Of students. 
The conventional Wisdom is that the smaller the group of students ^ the 
better the teaaching will be. one on one is considered' to be the epitome— 
a personal tutor. There is very little data to support these premisesi 
A good teacher can b© good with one or one hundred students; a poor teacher 
does not improve with reduced numbers of students. 

°f a personal tutor for every student is e5oSomicaa iy not 
fef.sible. But an ind,lviduiilized learning program is possible if technology 
is a part of the system design. The neW concept calls for teachers to be 
managers of learning rather than dispehsiri of information. This concept 
calls for use of a variety of resources geared to each student's heeds. It 
must be systematically organized to let the teacher do what teachers do 
best—motivate, encourage, respond to difficult questiOns--and the machines 
to do what they do best— present information, drill and practice, assist 
in problem-solving. Teachers are thus freed from basic presentation of 
instruction and supervision and devote their time to small group activities 
and individual interaction with students. 

Many of the technological trends in education point toward icproved 
efficiercies, effectiveness and, eventually, excellence in learning (Ingle, 
1 984 ) . ' 

: OaeijafLjnass atedl a has decreased in favor of personaJ^aedia 4n^fche 

instmctlonaJ^woeesB . Even though television is available to about 71% of 
teachers nationwide, only about 30% are regular users, mostly in elementary 
schools (Riccobono, 1984 J. The use of instructional television among 
elementary teachers declined significantly from 42% in 1977 to 33% in 
1982-83, while microcomputer use in elementary schools increased from 11% 
in 1981 to 82% in 1984 (Hood, 1985). It is likely that as size and cost 
are reduced, individual students will have their own devices for personal 
use in school and at home. 
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technoloq y ^^z^ various administrative and management fnncttens 

ceased^ in^^ucartion . Most schbbls used technology in the office 

before the classroom • From the old central sound systems and telephone 
intercom, the school office graduated to data processing equipment for 
student records and^ most recently, to modern computers for grade reports, 

test analysis, and budget managements The mission of technology in the 

school office is clear because its ptirpose is known; it is less clear in 
the classroom. 

There h a s been a gr^daa3^ b l urring of the distinct ions between media as 
hew technologies are amalgaiaated^^ttt old media to yiel ds new information 
products and services . An example of the blending is the use of telephones 
with microcomputers to form electronic networks. Sixteeh-miliimeter 
educational films are now available in several videbcassette formats and 
are sometimes shown on cable systems within the school or school district 
if proper copyright clearances have been arranged. Videocassette recorders 
make possible more versatile use of the medium than earlier versions \^ich 
were broadcast on a fixed schedule. These flexibilities permit new 
perceptione of media use within a techholbgical frameworks 

^rea^ter simplicity and lower costs of technological products are 
Increas ing^^feheir availability,^ and af fordability for educational 
pract4.^ ibhertv . Availability is an important key to use and affdrdability 
makes products available. Most of the research on innovations in education 
rev« bat cost is not a primary deterrent to adoption and implementatibh 

_t i^ :^'^^^^^^^ commitment are mbr^ important. But cost 

certv^iniy has to be a factor. Even though heed is demonstrated or advocacy 
is strong, the money has to be found to purchase the equipment and materials. 
One of the greatest fallacies in reporting educational innovations is that 
acquisition of the machines is tantamount to coBaprehensive adoption. It is 
assumed that all aspects of the ^Innovation wii^ foilowi This is simply not 
true. The acquisition of the product is an outward symbol of innovation and 
bears little res.emblance to how they are being used or what results are 
being obtained. 

There is customized development— of-4tocally produced^at^sri^ls- designed 
for specialized instructiona l r ee mir gments for s pecial learners . The 
passage of Public taw 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Acti requires teachers of handicapped learners to develbp Individual 
Education Programs (lEPs) for each student. This concept of individualized 
learning has been the ideal of educatbrs for many decades. Now, by ^biic 
law, it is required and some educators and parents are asking, wlxy not for 
all learners, not just handicapped individuals? Special education teachers 
and others who are working with handicapped children have accepted mediated 
instruction iis a necessary and desirable part of the lEPsi When the lEP is 
considered in its tbtali ty^ it is ah expression of applied technology where 
people, materials, machines i and methods interact in a systematic fashion 
tb bring about desired outcomes^ With computers, micrdelectrohics j and 
telecbmmuhicatibhs, the technology will become more sophisticated and, if 
properly integrated, lower^in cost. There are three basic technological 
configurations which determine the cost, effectiveness and, eventually. 
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the quality of teaching and learning: additiVe. integrated, and independent 
(Wilkinson^ 1984)^ 

- In the ,^ditl2* approach, iniiteriala wi added to regular instruction ai 

supplementary or enrichment activities and are not necessary for the achievement 
Of basic instructional outcomes, the use of media is dependent on the 
classroom teacher, does not have a significant impact on student achievement, 
and represents an added expense for the educational system. 

In the integrated approach^ carefully selected or produced materials 
are integrated into regular instruction and provide ah essential element 
leading to the achievement of basic educational outcomes, xhis approach 
represents an additional cost for the school system and requires extensive 
planning and preparation on the part of the teacher, but has the potential 
of creating a significant increase in student achieviient. 

In the Jjuiet>enden^ ajpproachi instruction is redesigned so that basic 
instructional outcomes are achieved through the active interaction of 
students and instructional materials without the direct intervention or the 
classroom teacher. Although this approach represents a major initial cost 
to the school systemi it has the greatest potential for increasing the 
cost-effectiveness of educations 

^here is a greater push fo^ technolog4€a4^iteracy" among studen ts: 
teachers, and administrators. Fourteen states how Require gome work in 
qomputer science and 28 more are considering simi.' requirements. Educators 
foresee the need for technological literacy to be re to live and work in 
an information society but there is no agreement ok what constitutes computer 
or technological literacy. Each state and many school systems are creating 
their own definitions and syllabi. The ERIC system has many documents 
and journal references oh this topic^ Computer literacy f Or students also 
gives rise to the question about computer literacy for teachers. Geisert 
and Futreil (1984) call for knowledge of computers sufficient for the use 
teachers will make of them. The teacher of computer science or prograiiing 
obviously needs more technical knowledge than her/his peer whose students 
will use computers only for drill and practice or other classroom exercises. 



There is greater use of e ducation al technology in classrooms and 
homes by individual teachers and ^Learners . Over 90% of the elementary and 
secondary schools in the United states have micro5o5puters (Hood 1985- 
Quality Education Data, 1985). Three- fourths of all schools havs one or 
more videotape recorders (Riccobono, 1984). Television monitors are also 
being used to receive cable signaii and, to a lesser extent » satellite 
signals. The same monitors can be used as display screens for microcoiputers. 
Home use of microcomputers is increasing and the products of technology have 
become integral parts of almost every household in America, whether rich or 
poor, urban or rural. 
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yn Technojbgy is a Likely Vehicle 



When techh6ibgy_ls considered as a process, it problem- solving, 
John Kenneth_Galbraith{ 1967, p. 12) defines technology as "the systematic 
application of scientific or other organized knowledge to practical tasks i" 
In education, the "practical tasks" are focuseci oh learning and it is the 
systematic use of technology that can facilitate the attainment of those 
tasksi The process of stating a problem, analyzing its components , creating 
alternative solutions, and testing them for the most cost-effective solution 
is the way technology works in any sector of society i Technology is the 
tool of problem-solving • 

In educatipnj after basic skills are attained, one of the most 
frequently sought-after goals is the ability to solve problems. Problem- 
solving is a form of inquiry in which the learner must ask the "right" 
questions. Formulating these questions is often in itself a difficult task 
but there is no end to the number of questions that can be asked once the 
problem is clears The resources used to answer the questions may give rise 
tb more questions and help to sharjDeh the focus. Resources include the 
teacher and other school support personnel such as the school library media 
specialist. Additional assistance can cane from specially designed learning 
materials and from information databases. It is at this point that the 
products of technology enter the picture. The National Task Force on 
Educational Technology sees it this way: 

Alternative learning methods and procedures have begun to emerge 
that promise many learning options i It is becoming clear that 
individual i^Arhers_ (and teachers) need no longer to conform 
to one standard teaching A for all. Programs can 

be custom-designed for each individual learner. When technology, 
^^^^^^^j.^^^P^J"^^®^^^^ learning not only possible but univer- 
sally achievable, the educational system of the future will be 
within reach. (Ridley, 1986, p. 60) 

Computer technology is especially adaptable to helping learners 
gain higher order thinking skills. Through the use of artificial intelli- 
gence, simulations, and games i the learner develops reasoning abilities. 
For example, the computer can simulate laboratory experiments in biology and 
chemistry. Higher order thinking skills are those that learners use to 
analyze and synthesize information. 

The goal is to develop linking ability, the ability to cci; struct 
sophisticated assbciations_between ideas • For example, it is fine for 
students to "learn" individual pieces of inform like historical dates^ 

mathematical formulas, or scientific facts. But more important is the 
ability to associate facts and create a thesir--whether that be ah fxistorical 
argument, a mathematical principle, or a scientific hypothesis (Pogfow, 
1985). 
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There are many programs available and being developed to help learners 
acquire and practice problem solving skills (Pogrow, 1985, p. 29). The 
microcomputer is one of the best vehicles for delivering instruction in this 
area* 

The information database, usually accessed by a computer terminal, is a 
major resource foriocating information which will help to answer questions 
and thus solve problems. Just as a library shelf offers exteniive informa- 
tion between the covers of related vdluaies, so the database provides ficts 
and figures, usually in a defined subject area. _ Medicine, law, and education 
have professional databases, while the general public usually seeks infor- 
mation of e raore general nature from specialized databases which include 
information about travel ^ consumer goods, and OTrrent events, it is in the 
use of these databases that students acquire some of the problem solving 
skills that they will .use ih_ future settings. Again, asking the "right^ 
questions, choosing key words, and combining logical cdnceists helps to gain 
information that might leac^ the solution of problems. These resources 
permeate the college and u: ersity library anc^. are becoming more popular in 
piiblic libraries. The next frontier is the school library media center. 
Some homes are already equipped to do database searching with micrbcbmputers 
having communications capabilities. The traads are cloari according to 
Raymond Neff, Assistant Vice Chancellor of Information Systems and Technology 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 

Libraries are taking oh cbmpvrcers to provide a higher level of 
information service , one that adds - information manipulation to 
other services,... Libraries are providing access to computerized 
databases and are offering new services to users to assist them in 
customizing the output of database retrieval^ regardless of 
whether data are textual, numerical, or graphical. {i?off, 1986, 
PP* 8, 9) 

__with these powerful resources at the doorstep of education, the issue 
becomes one of how to help teachers and students use them in an optimum 
fashion. 

Tlie-QuaXity of^ftgtructiohal Software 

One of the most common cries for quality is in regard to software for 
microcbmputers. In an interview for a recent publication of the American 
Association of School ^.dr/ nistrators (Neill, 1984), David Moursuhd^ President 
of the International Cov..^^.ii for Computers in Education, indicated that 
there has been an increase of "good" microcomputer software frba 5% tb 
about 25% over the past few years. Earlier, Wightbh (1984) reported that 
"only 10% oftte available materials are satisfactory for effective CAI" 
Ip. 449). Despite slight improvement, the problem persists. Attempts to 
improve software quality are being made in the research and development 
efforts of instructional designers who are testing models of instruction for 
learning concepts. Such researchers as Merrill^ Reigeluth, and Tennyson 
have translated knowledge of how learners acquire concepts into rules for 
designing effective instructional materials. These rules form a set of 
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instructions that have been tested and fev,^ d to create a validated model 
jGeriach^ 1984) i Some of the research bei: onducted at the Educational 
Technology Center at the Hai-\^ard Graduate School of Education is seeking 
similar goals in the teaching of mathematics and science (Schwartz, Davidson, 
fi Dickenson, 1985). 

What is quality software? Quality varies depending on the objectives^ 
the characteristics of learners^ and the relationship of the material to the 
context of learning. Therefore^ definitions of qualify have tc be ixet 
locally. Scane software reviews are consistently high; mome are ui>^, Some 
developers of software have consistently high scores in publism^ ^'vMlxiations. 
Those brgahizatiohs and programs which receive th^r^e high ratings should be 
reviewed carefully to determine the reasons for their success. 

School districts should determine where products arc» r^^^ded and the 
form they should take. Efforts to evaluate the ef fectiveno;.: >f \f software 
should continue and be expanded in cooperation with the software developers. 

Research on what "works" should be encouraged with special attention to 
younger children whose learning patterns are established c'uring the £irst 
few years of schbbling. Dissemination of research findings through channels 
that reach teachers should be pursued. 

Some of the bes. nfbrmatibn is obtained when software is actually tried 
but with the learner; >r whom it is intended. Such validation data goes a 
long way tb improve tructional products and to provide useful data for 
teachers who_ are CO xoiu- ;ig specific products. Agencies which are currently 
evaluating software usually as? for actual use data. Published evaluations 
com organizations like the Editcational Product^lnformation Exchange (EPIE) 
nd MicroSlFT help in the software selection process, but the number of 
software packages evaluated is only a small fraction of those available on 
the market. Extension of these services would iF?erve education well. 

F4naJ^ Words 

Toffler's "third wave" is lapping on the shores of educatibh. Some of 
the sands are shifting and the stones are bearing the marks of technology's 
lapidary wheel. There has been no major reorientation of the beach, but the 
wind and water of time have left their marks. Evolution will continue 
unless somecataciysmic event shifts directions and new forms emerge. It 
is iikeiy that computers, microelectronics, and telecommunications will be 
that force in education. 

Theprognosis is for clear skies and a gentle breeze i The products of 

technology have established beachheads. Supporters abbundi Money does not 
seem to be a major obstacle. The sands are shifting ^nd there are only a 
few footprints along the hew windswept beach. Is permanence ever possible? 

We have raised the specter bfSantayana^s admonition that those who 
have hot learned from history are condemned to repeat it. Technology should 
not determine educational goals; bixt it can be used to achieve them. Past 
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forays into media- land havo yielded less than spectacular results. Until 
technology is seen ae & tooi and a vehicle to achieve educational ^ft^als it 
Will be merely another artifact in the arsenal of instructional resources^ 
Irs use must be orchestrated with ail the other elements which constitute 
teaching for the purpose of helping £»tudents to reach learning objectives i 

From this perspective, technology relates all fields and disciplines 

represented in this publication o The issues discussed here are central to 
many of the issues presented elsewhere. When technblbgy becomes an Usue in 
itself, we should recycle our concerns back to the beginning by asking, 
"What is it we want to do? Who are the learners? How will we know when we 
are succeEsful?" 
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CC CEMPdRARY ISSUES IN COMMUNITy COLLEGES: A SYNOPSIS 



Arthur Cohen 
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The community colleges are recent arrivals in American education. 
J^tthouqh some of them were formed as early as the beginning of the 20th 
century, in most states they did not become prominent until after World War 
II, Accordingly, the public view of commiihity colleges is still indistinct. 
In states such as Florida where the colleges were designed primarily as 
feeders to the tmiversitiesi they are seen as viable options for students 
who wish to take their first two years of college in their home community. 
In states such as North Carolina, the cx>znmimity collegee Ax^e more likely 
to be viewed as occuj^tibhal training centers because they vere designed 
originally as techhicai institutes.^_ And ta Californ^ and i^lsewhere, where 
the community colleges evolved as comprehensive institutions, they have 
a_varied mission combining ^e first two year*? of college, occupational 
preparation, remedial studies for students Ic ./ing high school with 
inadequate academic preparation, community service, and continuing 
education; 

Ixi common v^.tJi other educational structures,^ f^i® cbznmuhity colleges 
(henceforth in this chapter mostly called "cblA : i?v. ; S face numerous issues 
affecting their programs, funding, and service : :ioh Four sets of 

issues are of particular cbhcerh: maintaining ^^x;^^.^ for all students; 
effecting student flow through the colleges; preserving a comprehensive 
curriculum; and maintaining an appropriate teaching staff, within each of 
these perennial concerns is a set of contemporary problems that will be 
discussed in this chapter. However^ it is important to say at the outset 
that community colleges differ so much between states that the issues and 
resolutions will not appear of equal weight to people concarned with the 
institutions in any one state. The first section of the chapter presents a 
background of community college development, with subsequent sections 
dealing with each of the four issues. The chapter concludes with a summary 
statemrnt indicating the way that the issues are likely to be resolved over 
the coming years. 



Background 

Community colleges began early in the century as junior colleges. 
Those newly formed institutions were small, supported in the main by private 
agencies, offering a curriculum restricted to high school postgraduate 
courses, courses paralleling the liberal arts offered in the freshman and 
sophomore years at universities, and preparation for middle-level occupations. 
There were 20 juriior in opere^tiot: in 11909 and 170 in 1519. By 1922 

there were 207 colleges end tl*ey had spread to 37 to of die 48 states* 

However, their total enrollment was only around 20^000 students. ^ 1930 
there were 450 junior colleges with a total enrollment of around 70,000, 
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fpuhd in all butfive states. In VB40 there were 610 colleges i averaging 
about 400 students eachi That year was the midpoint for jxihibr college 
development since by 1980 the total number of cbllefres had almost exactly 
doubled. However the enrollments had increased at k much higher rate; the 
1,231 colleges enrolled an average of 4,000 students each. These nearly 5 
million students represented over one-third of all higher education enroll- 
ments. Around 40% of the people beginning college in ft;Tierica were doing so 
in commtmity colleges. 

The governance system had changed as well. Although there were still 
nearly 200 privately controlled junior colleges in the early 19808* they had 
become a distinct minority. The median private college had fewer than 500 
students enrolled. The publicly supported junior colleges had evolved into 
community colleges, a name suggesting not only their ties to their iocal 
districts but also their broader curricular involvements. In addition to the 
collegiato and occupational studies, they had taken on adult educas-icn and a 
variety of activities bringing them into direct service to other community 
agencies and groups. And they had grown large | 44 of them had more than 
15^,000 students each. They were governed by locally elected boards of 
trustees, state boards of regents ^ state university iy'stems, state state 
departments of education, and varieus_ combinations thereof, in Kentucky and 
Hawaii, tnecbmmiihity colleges were mxder the state university; Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina had both branch campuses of the state university and 
independently controlled 6bmmunity colleges; California and Illinois had • 
separate community college districts, each managed by a locally elected 
board of trustees but all coordinated through a state community college boar 5. 

_ Jncre^K^^: :irollments resulted from several forces. Prime among 

these war cieady growth in the percentage of the college-age population 

part > paced in post-secondary study; from under 2% in 1900 to 42% in 
VBBO. The community colleges received their share of this increase, and in 
fact made the increase possible by putting a college within commuting 
distance of nearly everyone. In addition, the colleges made special 
efforts to attract students whb_otherwise would not be in college; oldf >r 
students, part- timers ^ those who would ordinarily be barred because of low 
academic ability or finances ^ The colleges adapted themselves |.irticuiarly 
to part-time students who, by 1972, had become a majority of the population 
enrolled. These students tended also to be older th*in yp^cal collet e-aae, 
the median student enrolled in freshman cr sophomore level classes was 
nearly 22 years of age. 



Access 

The community co^ lc^ge grew large by opening its doors to alS who wanted 
to attend, in its |»ttern of student enrollment it became the nearest thing 
to an extension of the lower school, the only or difference was that 
attendance was not compulsory. Students who he jmpleted high school and 
Who were seeking a ready point of easy entry to nigher education, those who 
had done poorly in high school but who wanted a second chance, students 
seeking skills that would enable them to enter a new occupation, those 
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who wanted to iearn new skiild and upgrade themselves in ah occupation 
they already had, adults wanting cultural enrichment or avbcatibnai or 
recreational activities, these and more iswelled the roll books. Few were 
turned away. A course in which they might enroll could always be found, and 
the colleges made certain that the courses were offered at times and places 
best suited to the enrollees. 

Relatively few of the matriculants sought degrees^ During tiiB i970s 
the colleges awarded associate degrees and occupational certificates to only 
around nine percent of their total student enrollment. Those who deplore 
these figures often |X5ixut with alarm zo the apparently high dropout rate 
withou:. icalizihg that at least half the students dropped in with rid 
intention of_completing a programs They winted but one or a few courses for 
their own benefit. The fact that the courses tliey took were listed cs 
credit courses leading to a degree was of little coricerri to the students who 
were usin^. the institution as a ready resource. Iristitauiohal policies were 
permissive and torgiving, typically allowing the students to take classes 
with little regard for their progress toward covapliBtihg a degree program. 

But state-level po.\icy-makers took note. Using criteria J5iniilar to 
those employed in assessing the lower schbbls and the universities, they 
questioned the ratio of degree attaipjnent to credit course enrollment. 
More directly j they suggested that therms shbulr? ^ " *mits on tiio nu^er of 
courses that a person might take and fbr whic -e would be expected 

to foot the bill. The universities had deal problem of serving 

students who were hot degree bound by erect .ension divisions and 

putting them bh a self- supporting basis^ Bat c;onmiunlty colleges had riot 

so separated theii student groups. 

Responding to ^^^^^^ of student progress toward completing degrees, the 
community cbiieges_ in TO veM folicies requiring students to 

matricuiiite in a degree or certificate progriim- Typical of these policies 
were the on^B brought forth in several community colleges in Florida where 
an entering student would be allowed to take riot more than fbur courses and 
then would be required to take a placemerit test arid eriter a degree track, 
^fs^^^^^^'^s were also placed ori the lerigth r •/ time that a student might 
stay enrolled without making steady progress toward cbmpletihg a degree. 
Within the first three years of actirig uhde^ such ooljci.es, Miami-Dade 
Cbmmtiriity College purged its roll books of i3,d00 ->tudents» names (McCabe, 
1983) . 

Duririg the 1980s the issues bf the limitations of service remain open. 
First among these issues is the question of when the public's obligation to 
ari iridividiaai^stbps.^ Can a student continue taking courses Iniiefinitely 
withbut_ making progress toward completing a program arid while the at^ce 
continues t> pay for that person* s studies? Superficially the question 
seems to have a ready answer, but what of the people whb need jbb ^retraining 
successively throughout their lifetime? Much depends on the priorities as 
^?"^®™^"^^_^y institutional polJrry. Does the coznmunity cbllege !iav<^ a 
greater obligation to the yotirig person just out of high school, v:he 
unemployed adult, or the taaqjaying citizens who want classes for their 
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personal interest? Any iartltf ; hine limit^i to its resources. The 
policy of teving states ;sv : uxl -*;Ariff bill> ro^ hrxiC'^.nts ehrbllfid in 
transfer- credit and occupatioT>.c>i eirlLrcatioh classes is well established 

not answer all ^ve^tiohs because student intent does not 
necessarily match the curricuJlvra Vesighatiohs. 

The commtihity colleges have been ^ime among institutions in matri- 
culating students of lesser ability^ Historically all colleges have had 
to be concerned wi'A students not as well prepared as the professors would 
have hoped. But the early-centtiry expansion of a secondary school ^stem 
focused on preparing people for college entrance had mitigated the problem. 
Beginning in the mid 196bs the level of student preparation declined. 
Because the communi^ colleges maintained policies of open access they took 
larger proportions of poorly prepared students than did other higher education 
institutions^ As example, 40% of the students entering all institutions as 
freshmen in 1984 were in the top one-fifth of their high school class and 20% 
of them iiad an A average; comparable figures for two-year colleges were 25% 
in the top one- fifth of their class and 10% with »n A average. Composite 
scores on the American College Testing Program measures showed two-year 
college freshmen declining from 18 ,0 In 1964 to 15i8 in 1979i 

When facet with students of wake r academic abilities, colleges have 
several cteDices; allow ail to enter any program and fail them or give them 
no grade when they cannot perform; set up strict admissions standards arid 
turn away those who cannot meet t^em; allow all to enter hat, maintain 
0eiectivity_in certain courses aaid programs within the institution; or alio ^ 
all to enter and provide as much supplemental instructional help as the 
students need to complete thair courses satisfactorily. The first of these 
options^ allowing all to enter arid then failing those who could not progress, 
was popular during the 1960s ar-^ early 1970s when students chaiienged tiie 
institution's authority to prescribe programs. Barring the Students at 
entry has never been popular among community colleges since it runs counter 
to their philosophy; hardly any of the colleges were requiring students to 
present minimum high school grade point averages or entrance test scores 
dtirir^g the 1970s. Allowing ail students tb enter but restricting admission 
to certain programs has long been popular; the allied health arid high 
level techhologitas, for example, have been selective and iri most colleges^ 
especially prior to tte_1960s,^ selection measures were applied to 

those who would enter the freshman and sophomore level classes. The fotirth 
option, supplemental instrTxction, has been tried with a fair amount of 
success but, because it is the most eaq^ensive of college resources, it has 
never enjoyed more than limited application.. 

Overriding all the options is the question of limits i Shbtxld ihe 

community colleges allow students who are reading at a third-grade level 
to matriculate? The cost of etiucating the functibhaliy illiterate is 
exceedingly high arid chances of bringing members of thai group to the 
ability to do college-level work are minimal i However, an institution with 
the charge to serve its entire cbmmmi^ finds it difficult to rationalize 
denying access to anyone. Most institutions have recently begun more 
vigorous screening measures so that the marginally literate are prohibited 
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from taking classes for college credit and placed in remedial reading, 
i^iting^ and arithmetic sections. in tvany states is whether the 

community colleges should be subsidized for providing that service to people 
who havc^lready been through the lower schools without learning to read and 
•/rite, an issue complicated by the illiterate adults who have attended the 
lower BChools years earlier, perhaps in another state. Various compromises 
have been made, most of them centering on different funding for remedial 
classes. 

Placing students in cbiifses Md programs c^ with their abilities 

and aspirations is a continuing source of concern for educators in all types 
of institutions but especiaily_ for those in community colleges taking pride 
in their policies of open access. There seems little problem in restricting 
admission to programb that use expensive laboratories arid equipment because 
people can be readily convinced that there are only so many study stations. 
Setting prerequisites for certain advanced level collegiate courses similarly 
is readily rationalized. The problem arises when students seeking college- 
level studies find that they have beeri shunted to remedial classes on the 
assumption_that they cannot satisfactorily complete coiiege introductory 
courses. Because the institutions for many years allowed nearly all students 
to enter the introductory classes ^ the instructors developed a tendency of 
requiring less reading arid writing and students passed pro forma. But by 
the early 19808 they seemed to have nached an irreducible minimum in 
iB5cpectatipris arid the clamor for placing students in remediai classes coming 
from within the colleges matched that which had been set up by the state 
officials who vere questioning the costs cf repeated failure (Garland. 
1985). 

Students and_ their famiiies tei;d to complain little if restrictions on 

admission are based on clearly defined, uriifprmly applied criteria and are 
not dis::riminatory on politict^lly sensitive bases. Intellective ability an 
a criterion has certairiiy b^eu p'^puJai: c^xcept when it appears to discriminate 
against certain grdi^ps. Age as a barrier ^la^^; never been popular. Family 
income has not been applied as a screen because the community colleges are 
relatively low-cost institutions. The ability to read the texts, understarid 
the language, and write the papers rcmaine the mo*-t widely applied screening 
measure. 

Testing 

*n issue in the screening and placement of students involves the tests 
that shall be employed. Any meastire must be relative because it i^ designed 
to select some students for entry while keeping others but. Set all tests 
thr.t are used mus^. tread a careful line so that they do not discriminate 
on the basis of cis^rtairi characteristics that nj.ght be irretavant to the 
studei*i»3 ability to achieve in the courses^ And Since the courses have 
3hiftiii<? ciiterl;:^ for success, the zeai:zh for the jwoper test is encllest^ 
quest. 
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Iri order to placate those who_ argue that published tests_are culturally 
biased, some colleges have_ opted for teacher-made measures. This tends to 
satisfy the instructors and it tends also to increase test validity ^xi ic^:^ 
the SMe people who have prepared an^ vv,;, iyriiection devices 

prepare and administer the classroom tests. Hbv«v»i:i Although published 
tests have lower correlations with grades awardcrci fc Uistructbrs ^ they tend 
also to be popular because they have the advantai: of having been validated 
for the concepts they are meas^uiing and because they are more reliable. 



Shall testing at . : ;>e made mandatory with the results of the test 
used for placement in cr , classes? Shall testing be voluntary and the 

results used only to a< . / icudents regarding matriculation? shall testing 
be applied only to Sngi. ' -d mathematics skills? Although the trend is in 
the direction of mandatory testing and mandatory placement, the variability 
among states iF notable: In 1982, only 20% of California's colleges were 
requiring their students to take entrance tests (Rot ids fi Andersen, 1984) 
whereas ir. new Jersey, ail college entrants took proficiency examinations 
(Morante, 1982). 



Student Flow 

Education is tixne-^ bound. Courses and curriculums are built on the 
assumption that a student enters at one level of learning and progresses to 
another within some period of time. Ideally, students would find their own 
path, but one of the schools '_major functions is to structure the students* 
ehvirohmeht in a manner anch that learning is effected. Time is a factor. 

*S« c«™^ity colleges «^ on the principle of open access but 

open access can be maintained only as long as some ntimber of the students 
completes the programs within some reasonable time. When that huxnbef falls 
below a certain level, questions of institutional utility are raised^ What 
is ttat level? Program completion in the universities ranges from around 
25% completing a baccalaureate degree within five years of entry to around 
80% with the difference depending oh institutional selectivity, cost, and 
residential character. Around 10 to 30% of community college students 
complete ah associate degree or receive an occupational certificate within 
three and one-half years of entryi Clearly the community colleges are less 
linear^ less time- bounds 

Community college leaders just the relatively low cbnpletion rates 
by arguing that tiiey welcome students who take only what they want when they 
want, fitotdents who already have degrees or for whom a degree has little 
value i These institutions are less selective arid less costly than the 
univ^^rr< ties. Few community colleges have residence hails. Five of eight 
student attend pa. '-time, heii-te would take longer compie ting degrees even 
if *3.1. other characteristics were e^nal. The nature of the community 
college and its student body have it. ^cted a lateral curriculum pattera 
with students dropj^ihg ih^ taking classes of their choice^ and dropping out 
2\gain. The more recent efforts to select and place students at entry and 
monitor their progress toward completing degrees have yet to have a marked 
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effect although certainly by the end of the decade the prograic completion 
rates will have gone up. 

public has tended to use community colleges ao a i^rource much as 
they use the parks and libraries, they stop in when they it^nt a class just 
as they stop in the library ^heh they want i bobki No one monitors the 
parks, asking how many times the person iiis picnicked or played ball that 
year; the library puts few restrictions on materials circulation. The 
problem with this conception of the coiieges ±3 that the institution looks 
like a hybrid of adult school, university extension division, business 
college or technical institute^ and university lower division. This makes 
^tjdifficuit for legislators and the public to understand the institution 
since it does not fit tteir image of the way a coll'vie should be organized 
and opera ted i state- level funding patterns do not fit an institution that 
has so many disparate elements. 

Fund i ng 

The issue centers on inetitutibnai funding formulas. To the legislators 
who must appropriate funds for the colleges, no funding pattern fits all 
functions equally well. Program classifications such as college-credit, 
pccupatJ.ohal^ community services do not adequately 

describe the educative activities within those curricula. Nor do they 
dciscribe the course- taking patterns of students attending. The mature woman 
with a bachelor's degree, taking an art class at a time of day that is 
convenient for her is obviously in school for her personal interest. Vet 
she is counted as a transfer student if the course is c:f fared arid funded as 
a college credit class. Under a policy of charging people full fare for 
classes that they take for their jpersohal or avbcational interest^ tiie 
institution should not receive state reimbursement for that person's 
attendance. However 1 it is difficult tb segregate such people for funding 
purposes. 

The line between college credit for transfer to a baccalaureate program 
and community service is blurredi Students may take college credit phdto- 
g^aphy_classes so toat they can gain access to the darkroom; auto mechanics 
coxirses so ^at they can learn to repair their own vehicles; secretatial 
classes to operate new equijpment so that they may upgrade themselves 
within jobs tiiey already hold; foreign language classes for their personal 
interest in traveling abroad. Which classes deserve reimbursement at the 
level reserved for baccalaureate credit? Which at the level of occupational 
credit? Which are distinctly community service courses^ deserving to be 
fully funded by their participants? 

Funds are allocated accbrdihg to four general patterns In Ohio and 
Texas, the colleges are reimbursed for cburses depending on the cost of 
instruction. In Illinois distinctions a. e made among courses depending on 
their presumed utility as remedial, taccalaureate, technical, and r? forth, 
with health techhblogy courses receiving three times the finds allocatv^d 
to generrl studies (Illin'^is Community College Board, 1985). Arizona and 
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California reimburse the colleges for students eiirdllied in credit classes 
based on an average daily attendance or full-time student equivalent formula^ 
Several other states negotiate college budgets annually (Wattenbarger & 
Btbby, 1981). No pattern has proved sufficiently persuasive to warrant 
universal adoption. Each raises issues of equity and institutional 
priorities regarding categories of students being served* 

Related to issues of funding , the colleges face questions of student 
attainment. We know how many students recei^ degrees and that figure is 
low when compared vith other types of colleges i But how many gain what they 
were seeking regardless of ^ether they complete programs? Studies in which 
f^?^®'^?? left the institution are polled asking whether they had 

received anything of value typically field reisults favorable to the colleges' 
policies of open access. Students aio exceptionally well pleased with the 
instruction they received; cdmplairitis^ are ul ually reserved for such ancillary 
services aB th^s cafeteria or the job v>lacemeht office. Students who are 
prepared to work in particular bccups iibhs usually are employed in those 
bcctipatibhs. Those who transfer tc diversities tend to do as well as 
students of comparable ability who >. *tefed the universities as freshmen;, 
see, for example » studies done in Illinois (Illinois e^munity College 
Board, 1564) ^ Florida (Florida Stat Department of Education, 1984), and 
California (California State Postsecondary Education Commission, 1984). 

_^<^^^^^_^^T^y ^Bg±sl^iot:B remain unconvinced. They point to the 
minuscule jpercentage of transf^re as compared to total cbmmuility college 
enrr ' lients . The educators argue that most matriculants had hot intended to' , 
tran-tfsri The state^fficials cbhtehd that, even sb, state funds supported 
thriui' students' enrollment in transfer-^ credit classes. In all states there 
is 2. severe disjunction between the re iinbxii semen t formulas and the students' 
Intentions and th^ institutions* outcomes. 

Sourc e s bf students 



Issues of ihstitutibhai outcome have led to calls for sophomore- level 
.::e3tSi better cpu articulatibh between secondary schools and commxinity 
colleges and between community colleges and universities, and related measures 
that would heighten student fiow^ All higher education structiires depend on 
a steady rupply of high school graduates to fill their classes but the number 
of graduates has declined every year since 1977. In that year, more than 3.1 
million students graduated from high school but expectations are that only 
2m3 milliop: will graduate in 1992. ^ Many community col j.etje leaders realize that 
the universities have first claim on the 18-year-blds seeking baccalaxireate 
degrees, especially if financial aids are available tb pay the higher tuition 
and living costs. Hehcv^ thr^y feel they must depend oh marginal students: 
working adults; people seeking bccizpatibhal preparatiba for which dagrees are 
hot neaded; socially or academically inimature recent high school graduates; and 
others whom the universities tj'pically do not serve. Using student flow through 
the ih;i;titution as a measure of institutional success seems to inhibit service 
tb those typec of students, hence to penalize the community colleges^ They want 
their hybrid educational structures to be recognized and supported for what they 
are and do. 
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However^ some community coliege planners are increasing their efforts 
to rcscruit students directly from high schools. Numerous stratec;ems have 
been employed _ to link _ the institutions: advanced placemenc; credit by 
examination for college coiirses; offers of courses on the high school 
campus; use of community college instructors as visiting faculty in high 
school classes; colloquiums for high school students; math, science, or 
humanities fairs; and special orientation for students from single high 
schools, college students who are alumni of a_high school have been sent tc 
the schodrt along with college counselors to recruit new students. A college 
in Iowa davolbped a iset of occupational programs to be offered jointly with 
the local secondary schools iP^j^;.-^ & ^^iiliamson, 1984). A Florida college 
produced a computer->^ '^^.^l^ted 7m?:dance program for use in its area's high 
schools (Locke tt, 1^^^" A ^oi.loge iji New York has taken responsibility for 
the education of st. s from grader* 11 to 14 in its district (Lieberman. 
1985), 

The issue centers on allocation of effort. The colleges have hot 
sufficient resources to develop intense programs for recent high school 
graduates, local industries ^ adults, and all the other clients they purport 
to serve. They cannot do all with equal vigor, uo^ shall they establish 
priorities regarding particular student groups? 



Maintaining the Comprehensive Cur*_^lum 

From the 4r beginnings^ community colleges have offered freshman- and 
spphomore-ievei courses, general education, occupational -^^veLee, adult 
education, and_ remedial studies. There is overlap among tx.<sse curricula 
but distinctive portions of each may be seen in nearly all community college 
catalogues. All the curiricula grew originally vrd!,th a mihitium of state- level 
coordination; they ware organized to fit the peculiarities of each local 
district .nnd the finding available to it. The freshman and sophc<>ore 
studies grew largest in colleges where high proportions of the students 
were intending to transfer to universities. General education in the form 
of high school postgraduate studies was prominent in di.^tricts where few 
students would be transferring. Occupational |r/ograms gained strength 
as funding becam^^ available and as loca s sought trained workers. 

Adult education becam part of the comma. : je curriculum to the 

extent that local adult schocsl f»f forts wished by the lower 

schools. Remedial education, cutting aciu v: ^ j; ograms, grew large as the 
students seeking enrollment i-aroved lesid; able to participate in the regular 
college-level curricula and as adult basic education became prominent in 
areas with a high proportion of immigrants or otherwise margins r^y literate 
people i 

- The five curricular functions have always shifted in emphasis, among 
institutions and from tlr^-^ to time^ Around one-fifth of the c^wmvnlty 
colleges in America are predominantly_ technical institutes. Hence occupa- 
tional studies occupy the major portion of their curricula. Where the 
colleges are organized as two-year branch campuses of a university or where 
they act as major feeders to a local university » college parallel studies 
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dominate, These two priffiary functions have shifted position; 50 years ago. 
freshman and sophomore studies centering on the liberal arts accounted for* 
nearly_ three-fourths of the curriculum. The situtation is now reversed and 
studies iaading to direct emplbymeht or to emplbymeht-relatod bachelor's 
degrees account for around that much of the offerings. The proportion of 
remedial studies varies with the quality of high_ school preparation, the 
proportion of students attending college in a local area, the immigration 
into the district, and the space available for qualified students to 
enter universities. All have an effect; _bverail, remedial study accounts 
for more than bhe-third the enrollment in English and mathematics courses. 
Figures on adult educatibh are elusive_because many community sejrvice 
activities taking th.^ form of spectator events or short cotarses find their 
way ihtb the county but students taking courses for credit probably outnumber 
the hbhcredit situdeni;s by more than two to one, 

_:i _As long as the colleges enjoyed high growth ratesi while state budgets 
for postsecondary education were increasing, and while local funding was 
available, the various curricular fuhctibns waxed and waned within the 
broadest of guidelines. But as increasing prbpbrtions of funding came from 
tte state level and when growth leveled off in the late 197bs, calls for 
curricular standards, criteria, and accbtintability became more prominent. 

Issues in currfculum emphasis are not new, however. Bogue*s 1950 bbok 
on cdmmuhity colleges_determined_ that one of the primary concerns for the 
ihstitutibhs Was in effecting a merger of general education With occupatibnal 
studies. Blocker «jB 1965 book considered a major issue to be the maintenance 
of comprehensive curricular programs. Cbminiihity cbllege traditibns hold 
that courses useful to anyone who applies should be offered. Accordingly, 
most college managers strive for curricular balance and bbmprehensiveness. 
Questions of imbalance and limitations arise bSly when funding is reduced or 
when challenges aria brought by external auditors. 

The question of which curricula are iost valuable, hence deserving of 
the most support, is merely_an_ extension of the question of which knowledge 
is of most worth. But political and fiscal considerations are more dominant 
than philosbphical concerns in curriculum formation. A strong faculty group 
with an interest in the liberal arts, a large local employer with need fbr 
especially prepared workers, a state legislator with a mission to improve 
students^ success when they transfer to the universities, or a politically 
active local senior citizens group can exert a marked influence on curriculum. 

.^^^i^i'^ Philosophically related criteria are often applied whether or 
not the curriculum managers are aware of them. One of rhe most forceful 
criteria is that courses and programs should be more useful to the broader 
society than valuable to the individiial. Hence occupational studies 
that promise to contribute to the economy win out over avocational or 
recreational course offerings. This has led to a reduction in much of adult 
education arid an increase in vocational offerings. The issue then becomes , 
how far in the direction of bccupational education can the community college 
go before it loses its cbmprehensiveness? Avocational activities are ah 
authorized function of community colleges but they have become increasingly 
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difficult to fund. In most areas they have become self-supporting although 

colleges Save adopted the university model of a completely 
separate extension division as the agency through which the individually 
beneficial cottrses are offered, 

A second criterion that is being applied increasingly is that the program 
should be verifiably educative. Few colleges have taken the ihitiatiave in 
providing evidence of student learning obtained, relying instead oh the 
criterion of resources expended as a measure of institutional worth. The 
assumption has been that as long as a qualified faculty was available to teach^ 
the education was being accommodated. More recently the state agencies have 
taken ah interest; in the past 10 years demands for statewide testing and other- 
measures of program outcomes have spr^ad^ Several states now either already 
have or are considering mandating tests at the sophomors level before a student 

and/or transfer to a senior institution. FloridJa has 
taken the lead with its College I^evel Academic Skills Test (Losak, 1944). 

The idea of testing is not new; numerous programs have been designed to 
lead students to the ability to pass state licensure examinations. What is 
new in the 1986s is the hotibh of testing for the outcomes of all programs. 
These types of tests move quickly to the lowest common denominator ^ the 
three R's* Other statewide outcomes measures include Ixiformetibn oh the 
number of students gaining employment in the field for which they had been 
prepared; Ohio ^ for example^ collects such data annually (Ohio State Board 
of Regents I 1985). And Maryland ^pically conducts studies of transfer? to 
the state's universities (Maryland State Board for Community Colleges, 1985). 

The verification of education attained typically has several results. 
One is that courses that have no place in a designated curriculum suffer, 
thus reducing exploration on the part of the students. This shrinkage in 
volitional courses affects the liberal arts negatively and it gives a 
further boost to remedial studies. Since cbllege-outcbme examinations 
primarily measure the students' abilities to read, write ^ and compute at 
the inpst elementary levels, the courses in composition and arithmetic gain 
enrollments regardless of whether students are planning on. transfer or oh 
direct occupational entry. How can the specialized courses » those that have 
ho place in a designated curriculum, those that appeal to students inierely 
for their own interest^ be maintained? 

The third criterion applied to curriculum formation is the tes-t of 
whether the courses are readily available elsewhere to the clients that the 

^^f^^^^^^?'^' __^^E^_'^^_^9^'^^^_9^^^f^^^ have a strong case for the 

comprehensive curriculum since many of the stttdents they serve have no 
option in college attendance. These students have low prior grades or low 
entrance test scores and are barred from the selective colleges. They 
must work and attend college part-time. They must stay in their home 
community because of family responsibilities. They cannot afford the 
higher tuition at other institutions. For any or ail of these reasons, the 
community colleges serve a clientele that finds alternative colleges closed. 
Since college-level offerings are not available to them elsewhere, they find 
them at their local community college or not at all* 
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Maintaining each of the separate curricula has its own persistent 
problems. Are the freshman and sophomore classes comparable in content and 
rigor to those presented in universities? Do university restrictions on the 
types and level of courses they will accept for transfer credit limit the 
colleges' offering of a comprehensive curriculum? 

Occupational education has its own setofcurrtcular imperatives. One 
perhnial issue is matching the curriculum to local employment opportunities. 
Pew cbmmunity_coiieges are able to adjust program offerings sufficiently 
rapidly to accommodate the local job market. Steff must be employed, 
facilities built, students recruited. The opportunities for employment 
perforce change more rapidly than the curricula. 

A second issue in occupational education is in preparation for 
baccalaureate^level occupations. Many of the courses that commuhity college 
students take are bccupatibhally oriented but the student must transfer to 
a senior institution and complete a prograin there before job entry is 
available. Several of the health-related programs and so-called high-level 
technologies fall into that category ^ This tends to distort the figures on 
occupational and college parallel curriculia because the same set of courses 
serves both. 

ft further issue ixf occupational education is its articulation with high 

school programs. Occupational studies are not confined to the community 
99^?®??^ alone; many of the secondary schools from which they draw their 
students sre heavily involved. Coojperatibn and joint program coordination 
are continuing issues (Parhell, 1985). 

Remedial studies present their own set of issues. A curriculum casino t 
reasonably outdistance its client* s abilities; the s-mdents either drop out 
or fail. Or the institution passes through the students who have not 
learned nearly what the program purported to teach them. The institution 
thus shunts the problsm_to tte next ieve^ of education. One of the most 
important benefits of education is access to another year of schooling 
but if the lower schools maintain a practice of social promotion, their 
credibility suffers^ _ Furthermore, certificates and degrees given pro forma 
fbr_ student attendance rapidly lose value; witness the high school diploma 
over the past generation. Since remedial studies are a community college 
imperative, should they be organized as a separate division of the insti- 
tution? Would the poorly prepared students fare better if they were allowed 
to take the regular college credit courses with a mandate that they engage 
in supplemental remedial work? 

The limits of adult education and coxnmunity service are of increasing 
concern and these two functions are scrutinized by funding agents who feel 
they should be on a self-supporting basis. The community colleges strive to 
sexrve all possible clients and build programs for children as well as for 
8enior_ citizens. Are there any limits to what they can offer? Most 
college leaders would answer that there are none but at the same time they 
recognize the futility of attempting to get public funds for all purposes. 
And yet the counter argument that senior citizens have paid their taxes and 
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deserveto have courses directed at tiieirinteres has been raised. There 
is an uneasy baiance between charging them for the courses they want and 
using college funds to pay some of the costs. 

L_Tha major substantive issue iii curriculum is whether the colleges can 

maintain educational programs that serve social cohesion. Most students 
want courses that lead to direct employment and the liberal arts survive 
because of tradition and the expectations of the universities to which many 
of the studentis transfer. Most students feel the pressure for early 
specialization or the desire for courses that serve their personal interest 
even when they are not seeking a diploma. Who speaks for an education thai 
leads students to a sense of their nation's heritage » shared tinder standings, 
cbmmuhity values^ a common language? 

Funding 

_- _?Se major procedural issue concerns the relationship between funding 
and student _and course classifications. State reimbursements currently are 
§^^®^_®5^??*^^^^^"*^ costs, credit hours awarded, average daily attendance, 
f^^^""*^^?. student equivalent enrollments^ or cbmbihatiohs of these, with 
further differentiation often made according to whether a course is cate- 
gorized as dccmpatiohal 9 transfer I remedial^ business^ health professions 
related, technical, cbhtihuihg education^ or nbhcredit* An ainalgam of 
course content ^ student attendance patterns, institutional costs, and 
student intentions pervades the funding formulas. 

The varied funding formulas can be traced to the history of community 
colleges in a state. Where the colleges grew out of the lower schools, 
reimbursement on the basis of student attendance is often included. Where 
the colleges were organized as technical institutes, different reimbursements 
based on curriculum classifications prevail. And where they are considered 

"t^"^ state's pujblic universities, credit and hbhcredit course 
distinctions loom large. But in nearly all states these categories overlap. 
Studies of the relationships among these variables are clearly suggested 
because the formulas that are applied in any state affect the ^pes of 
curricula offered or emphasized and the types of students attracted to the 
colleges. 

The Question of Access 

Overriding ail is_the_question of baiance between institutional 

credibiiity and student access. If the colleges are being held accountable 
for their students' performance on the statewide examinations, there is 
?^^*7? that the colleges will begin to deny access to the less 

qualified students. Testing and placement at entry has the effect of denying 
access unless sufficiently rigorous programs are available to lead _ stuoants 
to the ability to pass the college's cbxirses ahd^ evehtually^ the externally 
administered outcomes tests. If the colleges are to be judged primarily on 
the percentage of their students who pass the exit examinations, they will 
suffer the texttptation of denying access to the poorly prepared. 
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Facility Concerns 

An institution dedicated to a variety of services must constantly seek 
Instructors who understand its mission and are qualified to participate. In 
1950 Bbgue noted a major problem in finding the right kind of teachers to 
work in the community colleges. His concerns have been echoed throughout 
the years. 

^or the first 50_years of community college existence most of its 
teachers moved_ in from secondary school positions. More recently the 
university graduate schools have been supplying sizable nxanbers of 
instructors and in the occupatipnal areas people with experience in the 
field are a ma in source of supply. There are 250,000 people teaching in 
community colleges nationwide. Their highest degree typically is the 
master's but around 25% of the instructors in academic subjects hold the 
doctorate. Their workload is from 12 to 15 hours per week or from 300 to 
450 weekly student contact hours in four or five classes. Since 1974 more 
than half the instructors have been par^- timers. Their median age is 
between 45 and 55 (Cohen & Drawer « 1982). 

Issues surrounding tte faculty include instructor effectiveness ^ 
assistance, benefits, professionalism, and age. Measures of instructional 
effectiveness are quite rare. Productivity is typically measured by the 
number_ of students one meets. Ccppetehce is defined as_ number of graduate 
hours or years of experience in the field taught. Salaries are based 
on these latter qualifications. Ccmparative measures of instructional 
effectiveness are rarely undertaken. Can measures relating student learning 
to instructor activities be developed? Educators in the lower schools 
and universities alike have had difficulty in isolating the criteria of 
instrlictor effect. The community colleges are no closer. 

^l^e assistance available to instructors represents ah additional 
concern^ Teachers in the lower schools frequently have aides available to 
them; in the university the teaching assistant is well known. But few 
teaching assistants ever appear in community colleges because there is no 
pool of graduate students working oh degreeswhb can be employed to teach at 
low rates. Some colleges have managad to create situations in which teaching 
aides or paraprbfessionais are employed but these are usually in learning 
laboratory or tutorial sections i The classroom instructor typically 
operates in isolation. Less than one in ten of them have readers or para- 
prbfessibhal aides available and, when asked, not many more than that felt 
that the availability of such assistance would help their teaching iCoheh & 
Brawer, 1982). 

Unionization tes made greater ihrbads among community college faculty 
than in any other type of higher education structure . Around one- third of 
the comnmnity college instructors are working under contracts derived through 
collective bargaining. The intangible benefits and drawbacks of community 
college instruction are about like those seen in other levels of higher 
education with the exception that the community college teachers chafe at 
the large classes and poor academic preparation exhibited by their students. 
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The instructors are relatively hig in comparison 

with secondary school teachers but their level of prbfessiohalizatioh 
suffers in comparison with university professors* The cbmmuhity college 
instructors are less likaly to apply for or receive research grants, publish 
books or articles, associate with their counterparts in other institutions, 
or belong to academic associations. They are teachers first, ipembers of an 
academic profession second. The longer they stay in cbmBaunity colleges, the 
less their affiliation with their academic disciplines. They use their 
collective bargaining power for self-interest in obtaining higher salaries 
and fringe benefits and to a lesser extent to expand their power over the 
curriculum. But the individual instructors must leave the classroom and 
become program heads or coordinators before they gain true curricular control. 

Ag^in^ Faculty 

^'*^®ceht years few new i have been employed full-time, hence 

the average agehas increased. For example, whereas one-third of the 
instructors teaching the humaniti in 1975 were aged 35 or younger, that 
cohort had dropped to 15% by 1983. At the other end of the scale, 24% of 
the instructors in 1975 were aged 51 or older but 32% were in that category 
in 1983. In the older , large- city commiihity college districts such as Los 
Angeles, 20% of the instructors were aged 61 or older. 

aging of faculty has two major implications: cost and responsibi- 
lities. Because the salary schedules are typically arrayed so that 
instructors receivepay increments based on graduate degrees earned and years 
of service i the costs of instxuction increase markedly as the instructors 
age. Thesame instructor doing the same job receives salary increases each 
year (although some pay schedules have ceilings at 15 or 20 years' service) 
and «iat person's fringe benefits cost more. Many cdmmijhity cbiiege 
Instructors work on additional academic degrees while they are teaching 
full-time. Hence the longer they are employed the more likely they are to 
have graduate credits that move them higher on the salary schedule. When new 
instructors are not employed at lower rates to offset these increases, costs 
go up rapidly. 

^Part^Time Instructors 

^OBt community colleges the costs of ah aging faculty have been offset 
by employing part- time instructors at an hourly fate for considerably less 
money {Boggs, 1984). This accounts in large measure for the figures showing 
57%_of the instructors as part-timers (American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, 1985). But ah institution needs some minimum number of 
full-timers to manage the instructional program and, in order to maintain its 
status as part of higher educatibhi it needs, instructors who are available to 
advise students and perform ancillary chores^ _Typically the part-timers meet 
their classes and leave the campuses^ _There are no rules or precedents for 
the ratio of full-timers that must be maintained for the college to keep its 
credibility and the students not to suffer from instructor imavailability, 
but certainly some colleges have approached a minimum point. 
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^^4n4j.ng New geachers 

^® coii^9e?_are to_mainte±n a oinimtiin cadre of full- time instructors, 
some inteMive hiring will have to take place during the next decade. The 
laws of demography mandate toat nearly half the fuli-tdliners will be retiring 
by the end of the century. This will reduce the pressxxre on the teaching 
budgets because the new people who are employed to replace them will come in 
at lower rates. But university-based preservice programs designed especially 
to prepare community college ihstrxictors are few and inservice preparation 
at the colleges themselves is hot well structured^ The community colleges 
are similar to the universities in their insouciant_ approach to faculty 
preparation, typically taking the position that anyone with an academic 
degree or some experience in ah occupation can teach that subject of trade. 

The major prbblems_in finding new teachers center on the dearth of 
particularized preservice andinservice instructbf preparation programs, and 
on the inconsistent or archaic criteria on which instructors are employed 
and retained^ People to staff the classrooms can always be found as long 
as the salaries remain competitive. In recent years instructor salaries in 
most teaching areas have become comparable with those offered to people with 
similar training in other fields. But in some fields, industry offers much 
more. Purthermore, the college as ah academic en te^rise demands more than 
staff who will go through the routines of meeting classes. It needs a 
cohort of professional practitioners working together to advance the enter- 
prise. Outside nonacademic institutional managers cannot do it. 

Criteria for Hiring 

On what criteria shall the faculty be fefslaced? Most institutions now 
use the historical criteria of a master's degree in the academic subject to 
be taught or a number of years of experience in the bccupatibnai field. 
Teaching credentials certifying that type of preparation are required in 
many states (Burks, 1984). But those criteria do not evidence teaching 
ability, a quality assiimedi not measured i 

Pa^ul ^ Develbi^ eht 

The faculty evaluatibnand salary schedules reflect advahcemeht for 
additibhal course work i Instructors with earned doctorates receive higher 
pay. Should the colleges maintain such a criterion even though the teaching 
ability of people with doctorates is hot dembnstrabiy different from those 
without? The colleges do not expect or reward research in an academic field; 
their giving higher pay to doctoral degree holders may be misguided (Cohen & 
Brawer, 1977). 

Within the inctA-tutibhs^ faculty development programs are poorly formed 
and the concept of instructional aides brassistants is not well known. The 
faculty take a dim view of workshops on teaching procedures unless they are 
conducted other instructors from within the discipline. The faculty 
welcome travel money and sabbatical leaves along with reduced teaching loads 
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and released time to work on course preparation. However, all of these 
benefits do more to build_moraie than they do to enhance teaching effective- 
ness.^ The faculty who retire can be replaced with otheris who, because they 
are younger ^can_ be paid a lower rate. But that does nothing to enhance the 
quality of the institution unless changes are made in faculty preparation 
and inservice evaluation and development. 



Cnrrt cntTiTTi Planning 

Historically the management of curriculum and instruction in the 
community college has been the province of administrators i Because the 
community college in maMy states evolved but of the secondary school systems, 
the tradition of management by ah administrator, tne school principal, 
prevailed. Cbmmuhity colleges ^picaiiy have a dean or vice president of 
ihstructibh vhbse function has been to coordinate curriculum, course 
I>lanning^ and tes true tibnai activity The advent of collective bargaining 
in community colleges has done little to move that ^pe of planning over 
to the faculty i However, in many of the larger institutions the dean of 
instruction has become more a dean of personnel management than a p3rsbn 
with responsibility for managing instruction. Purthermbre^ as in the ibwer 
schools, there is much state-level review bf * prbgrams and course offerings. 

These characteristics pbihtihg tb the community colleges ' similarity to 
the lower schbols are oirfored_ in faculty responsibilities. There is a 
cbhtihuihg- struggle between facui^ who would take more command of curriculum 
and instruction and the requirements of state agencies and the traditions 
bf administrative management which put most of the essential elements of 
instruction beyond faculty control. 

Future Roles of Facul^ 

Pew indications of change In faculty rble are apparent^ As ^ group, 
the faculty has hot taken steps tb prbfessibnalize itself by seeking funds 
tb employ instructional aides. Presefvice preparatibn and credentiallng 
continues as course wbrkbr experience in the subject area to be taught. 
Inservice training is accbrded lower priority than fringe benefits for the 
staff. Faculty replacement will occur, but the Issue of the effect of the 
sizable turnover remains open. 



Summary 

The four sets of Issues may be summarized as follows. 
1. Access: 

A. How long dbes the public" s bbligatibn to provide educational 
bppbrtunlty tb every applicant continue? Can any student take 
courses indefinitely at public expense? 
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'^^^^^i'ty college have iDirixnary obligation? 
Students just out of high school? Adults seeking career 
Aange? Senior citizens? 

C. Must college applicants display some mihixnum level of 
intelligence or prior educational attainment? 

D. Should the college mandate entrance tests and, based 
on the results, place students in certain classes or 
programs? 

trends are toward tightening CTiteria for attendance. The colleges in 
some states will be forced to make clearer distinctions among the student 
groups they would serve and for whom they expect to receive public funds. 
Minimal criteria will be established. Placement will be mandated. 

2. Student Flow 

A. On what criteria of student achievement should the colleges 
be appraised? Degrees attained? Exit test scores? 

B« Should colleges be funded on the basis of costs, number of 
students attending, number of students completing programs? 



C* Should different types of programs courses be funded 
under different formulas? 

D. Can the colleges be supported as community education centers 
not accountable for the students' obtaining jobs or further 
schooling? 

Funding formulas that take into accomt the_ variation in student intent 
seem to be einergihg. Differential funding or programmatic funding bodes to 
become more prominent than the prior pattern of reimbursemer-t based on student 
attendance. As a quid pro quo the colleges will probably become more vigorous 
in separating students, courses, and programs into more defensible categories. 

3i Maintaining the Comprehensive Curriculum 

ft. On what basis should curricular priorities be assigned? 

B. What balance among liberal arts, occupational skills ^ 
recreational activities ^ and basic skills courses should 
be the colleges strive to maintain? 

C. Should remedial studies^ occupational programs, liberal 
arts^ and recreational studies be organized separately? 

Di How cif* the colleges attend more directly to curriculum that 
is concerned with fostering a sense of social responsibility? 
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Except in states where the colleges are directed especially toward 
occupational studies, they will maintain a cbxnprehehsive cxirriculumi 
College intornal organization will move away from the indistinct categories 
of ••transfer, ••occupational, •• etc. and toward alignment on the basis of 
ctirricular content as modified by student intent. The students' own 
individualistic goals will remain paramount. 

4. Faculty Concerns 

Ai Can measures relating student learning to instructor activities 
be developed? 



B. 9n_^hat criteria should instructors be evaluated? For what 
purposes? 

C. What sources of new instructors should be primary for replacing 
the faculty members who leave? 



D. Should the faculty strive toward a higher level of profession- 
alizatibh? If so^ on what criteria? 

Faculty employment TO will remain essentially 

uhchangedi_TheraiverBity graduate divisions and the occupational and 
business communities will continue as the primery source of hew ihstrnicti^rs. 
^ay scales will continue to reflect college credits earned and years of 
experience. Teaching will move but slowly toward becoming a cooperative 
endeavor. 
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• OJRRENf ISSUES IN EARLY CHItDHOOD EDUCATION 



Lilian G. KAtz 

Directory ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education, University of Illinois, Urbahai IL 



If present trends in family life and education cohtihue into the next 
decade, most children under five will spend substantial proportions of 
their early years in various types of early childhood programs ^ most five- 
td six^year^blds will attend all*day kindergarten^ and during their elementary 
school years they will spend much of their time before and after school in 
some kind of but*of«hbme setting. 

Legislative initiatives addressed to the needs of young children have 
increased across the country alongside the school reform movement. By the 
end of_l985, at least 28 states had enacted legislation for a variety of 
early childhood provisions. In fact^ the National Cpnferahce of State 
Legislatures cited early childhood education and child care as one of the 
most significant new areas of legislative activity in education ih_i985 
<Morado« 1985} and the National Assbciatibh of Elementary School Principals 
adopted the recoinmendatibn that states should create full*-day porbgrams 
for all four-year^ bids." 

Fifteen states and the District of Columbia already fundsome pre- 
kindergarten jjrograias for f bur-year-olds in public schools (Morado, 1985)i 
Nine states how have universal preschool education available for the handi- 
capped ^ and a variety bf similar initiatives is being considered in many 
bther states. In Febiruary, 1986, the National Governors* Assbciatibii held 
a major conference on early childhood sub- titled "Focus oh the First Sixty 
Months" in which state officials and early childhbbd specialists met to 
consider the many problems confronting schbbl districts as they respond 
to this widening trend, Sbme bf the main issues are defined and discussed 
briefly below. 



Fbur-Year-dlds in the Schools 

The accelerating trend tbward participatibn of four-year- olds in public 
schbbls is the consequence bf several converging forces. The single most 
powerful bne_is certainiy_the growing proportion of mothers of preschbblers 
whose entrance into the work force gives rise to an acute need for prbvisibhs 
for_ their children. Another substantial fforce is the "well-publicized 
research documenting the positive long-term effects and cost-effectiveness 
of preschool programs (Norado, 1966, p. 61; Berreuta-Clemeht ot ai.^ 1984), 
particularly fbr thbse pbpulatibhs judged at risk fbr schbbl failure. Both 
of these forces, augir.ehted by the school refbrm mbvementi resulted in 
preschbbl prbgrams becbmihg "part bf the package bf academic reform (Morado, 
1986ft p. 61). Another less bbvibus factbr cbntributing to the trend is the 
widespread excess bf classrobzn space and teaching personnel due to shrinking 
eiirbllinehts in the upper primary grades in many school districts. 
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- .^^^ouliJ be noted, however, that some opposition to the trend toward 
^iPtJ-c^ijhbol prPgrams fbr four-^ has appeared in the press as well 

« i^i^^tPe professional publications. Three major objections have been 
^^i-aan^^. The one most frequently cited is that jroch programs , because 
th^f tQ be conducted in schools normally serving elementary-age chiidre 
vi^-^ . *^^^^tably adopt formal academic teaching methods that early childhood 
sjp^c^-|^l^tQ generally consider dcvelopmehtally inappropriate for uhder-six- 
yB^^9<^0 (kagan, 1985). These critics also point out that the research 
Mp^?-i»i^ |5oBitive long-term benefits of early educatibh programs is based 
Oil tJi^ Hinei of high quality of staff and program impieiQentation unlikely to 

dtiPiic^tied in most school districts {zigler, 1986) . Others who oppose 
tji^ /^^^d Cite the special risks of public school progjams for young black 
Ph^^^l^^j Suggesting that such children need comprehensive parograms that 
in<?i^°^ li®«iith^ nutrition^ social_services, and parent involvement, as well 
ae i^^^^al curricuiiim methods ( Bowman ^ 1985; Hymes, 1986), Such opponents 
BVi09^^^ l^h^t the record of the public schools is one of unrelenting ihsehsi- 
tiV^i^l the needs of minority groups, insensitivity to which their children 
shb^J-^ ^iot be exposed any earlier than necessary (Moore, 1986} • Some 
opp^^^^ion to this trend toward or preschbbl participation for nbrmal 

cbi^<5^^i^ h*8 also been expressed by the Hewlitt Fbuhdatibh ("Db we really 
wan'^ P^^school?", 1984) who interpret tte available evidence to suggest tiiat 
yOtfi^^ ^^iid^en should not be "condemned to ihstitutibnal life before fthey] 
a^r^^^^^y" (p. 2). The Hewlitt Pbuhdatioh supports the view that yozmg 
cht^^^^i fft'e mbre likely to thrive at home with their mothers i 

Hy^^l3 (1986) captures the spirit of the disputes in pointing out that 
for ^^^-year-bids: 

th^k 0b^i bf their school is to help them live their fdur-year-dld 
^ith richness and vigor — not to housebreak them for becoming 

I'^V^ b^ six. pours will be in trouble unless there is apprecia- 
and enjoyment of their energy, their imagihatibh, their 

^tostty, their sociability, their creativity. It must be 
stood that the goal bf their schbbl is to nourish these 

^^^ngths, not to dampen them. (p. 2) 



Puii-Day Kindergarten 

^I'^tu^lly^ali of the same factors mentioned in connection with the move 
to i^^h^'fie Cbur-year-bids in the schools have also contributed to the 
wid^^2?^^3 Adoption of full- day kindergarten programs: the steady increase 
in ^"^^^^Vemployment^^ parental expectations that children should begin 
thv^J^ *^d^mic training early, and the increasing belief among schobl 
offi^^^^e that standards Of achievement in the elementary schbbl can be 
enhi^^^ by starting childre^^ academic careers early and using the longer 
day It^ ^e kindergarten valuable academic work time, in addition, many 
edvc?^^^^S and parents also hope that the provisibn bf full-day kindergarten 
prb^?^^ will help reduce widespread fragmentation in toe lives of many 
ybui^f _^*^tldt'en who tj^ically go frbm baby-iitter to school to day care 
cehi^**^ ^^0* days of the weeki 
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_Research ohthe effects of full-day versus half-day kindergarten 

programs ±s^ at best, inconclusive (Glazer, 1985). As Hatcher and Schmidt 
(1980) suggest, research that takes into account the full range of variables 
associated with tee longer day is still very much needed^ The 

measures of effectiveness taken 1^ various school districts make comparisons 
difficult, and many factors related to the community, characteristics of the 
staff, and availability of educational resources may ail contribute to the 
outcomes of evaluations comparing full- with half-day programs. 



School Entry ftge 

'_ ; . 

Another issue related to those outlined above is the dptimum age of 

school entry* As Fitzgerald, Ronk, and Howe (1986) report, there is much 

confusion among parents and teachers, administrators | and policy makers 

and developmental level heeded for success in the 
early grades in elementary school. Traditionally the schools accepted all 
children in kindergarten if they had reached the age of five by a given 
date , and the instructional fDrbgram was modified to accommodate the range of 
developmental levels present in the groups Currently available data indicate 
that as few as three or four months'^ difference in entry age affect success 
in the primary grades^ However^ su^ findings are difficult to explain and 
to interpret since three or four montJiB' TO of development in the fourth 
and fifth year of life are not associated with dramatic differences in 

behavior* Yet younger children seem to be retained iii grade more often than 

their older peers i The apparent differences in success of children entering 
school later may be more related to teacher expectations than to real 
advantages of a few months' seniority in age. 



Readiness 

Another issue raised in connection with inclusion of younger children 
in piublic schools ahd_wite_the_introduction of academic work into the kinder- 
garten year is the assessment of children's "readiness" to profit from it. 
Although the term "readiness" is used widely and frequently by school personnel 
and parents, it is a difficult one to define. In the child development 
literature it has been associated with processes of maturation, in particular 
with physical development. However, the extent to which the concept of 
"readiness" can be generalized from physical to other aspects of development 
is a point of strident debate among specialists. 

The idea that children develop at different rates, and that, within a 
given child, some aspects of development may lag behind others, seems well 
established. The correct use of the concept of developmental "readiness" 
is antithetical to requiring that the^ildren "fit the curriculum." Oh the 
cbhtraxy^ adherence to the concept implies a willingness to adapt the curri- 
cnilumtb_the "readiness" the chi^ bring to the school with them. As the 

concept of "readiness^ is used by the schools, however , the issue seems to be 
whether or not a child is judged ready to benefit from ah existing prespecified 
set of tostructionai activities. In order to establish a child's "readiness" 
to enter school, varieties of screening and testing procedures are employed. 
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Most school districts institute screening procedures for kindergarten 
placeiiient. By means of screening they hope to minimize the cheinces that 
children will cdhfrpht instructional tasks they are unready for (Fitzgerald, 
et al,, 1986). Aside from questions about what aspects of a child's func- 
tioning should be screened before admission to kindergarten, and how extensive 
a sample of behavior is necessary for a reliable assessment, it is very likely 
to be ri3ky as w^li as inapprbpri^ to use a single measure of any kind as a 
basis for deciding whether a young ^ild is ready for school. As Black points 

^'^fPP^^P^^?'^® standardized testing can occur at all levels 

of^the educational ladder, it would appear that the greatest potential for 
harm exists during the early childhood years" (cited in Fitzgerald et al.^ 
1986, p. 3). 

In districts in which screening or testing for kindergarten "readiness" 
is a largip-scale undertaking, problems arise over obtaining enough teained 
and experienced testers. The use of inexperienced and untrained volunteers 
for screening means that the instruments selected must be easy to use and 
therefore likely to be among the least valid and reliable ones available 
1?^^?*?? volunteers are given brief but intensive 

training in test administration. However, many of them drop by the wayside 
before the tasting program can be completed, and, more often than hot, 
untrained testers are used. The quality of the assessments bbtained is 
questionable in such cases. The seriousness of this kind of predicament 
stems from knowledge that once a child has been identified as falling into a 
special (versus normal) category^ the label is very likely to sticki The 
combihatibh of pbbrly brnbn- trained testers and very young children unfamiliar 
with the screening br testing situation OTd_ tee to be anxious, 

makes it very prbbable that important and non-negligible errors are made 
that could have important long-term consequences for individual children. 



Alternative Programs 

Once a screening or testing procedure is in place ^ most schbbl districts 
make provisions for those children who fall below a particular "readiness" 
standard. Many schbbl districts that have chbsen to prbvide fbrmai academically- 
oriented kindergarten jprbgrams adopt ah alternative curriculum f br these 
children. These alternative prbgrams^^ sbmetimes called "junibr" or "develop- 
mental" kindergarten j generally emphasize play and socialization and correspond 
very closely to a traditional kindergarteh curriculum^ While such programs 
delay the im-readychild^B cbnfrbnt^ work for one year, 

the questibn of whether_ they should enter at the end bf it or 

gb directly to the first grade is problematic. School policies prbhibitihg 
8Uch_"deveiopmentally delayed" children from joining their age-iaates in the 

wide age span in the later grades. In many cbmmuhitiesi 
^rents object to the age range, sometimes because ybunger children seem to 
be at an academic disadvantage, and sometimes because the younger ones are 
fearful of being bullied by the larger older ones. 
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Retention in Gradie izi the Elementary ^^ears 

The practice of requiring slow pupils to reipeat a grade has a long 
history and is frequently the subject of strong sentiments among school 
personnel and parents. The practice of "social promotion" adopted in the 
1 930 's has been strongly criticized in much of the recent school reform 
literature, and the proportion of children "retained in grade" seems to be 
increasing* 

Research on toe effects in grade on both academic and 

social development has been inconclusive, mainly because findings are 
cbhtradictory^butalso because me thodologica inherent in most of 

the relevant studies may invalidate their results. First-grade children 
tend to be retained more often than any others, with children's increasing 
age, retention rates decline until sixth grade. They begin to climb again in 
seventh grade ajtid throughout high school. 

The decision to retain a child is based on diverse criteria such as 
classroom behavior, achievement test sbbres, and teacher ratings of maturity. 
Variations in school and teachers^ philosophy also contribute to retention 
decisions. Without conclusive e^irical evidence, policies with respect to 
retehtibh and promotion «e likely to b^ based on social norms and values 
and general philosophy about education and the role of the school. Ambhg 
the important considerations often neglected in the heat of debate over the 
value of retention is the quality of the learning experiences offered to the 
child dtsring his second turn in the repeated grade. 

An extensive review of the available research on grade retention 
(Plummer, Lineberger, £ Graziimb^_l986j indicates that the practice of grade 
retention^ though still very widespread^ does not guarantee that the child 
will reach the required standards for promotion to the next grade at the cjid 
of the one-year repetitions The bulk of the evidence currently available 
indicates that, on balance, retention in grade is not an effective strategy 
for improving academic competence and may be a deleterious one with respect 
to social development. 



Curriculum Issues in Early Childhood Educatibh 



__ The majority of children today enter kindergarten with at least a year, 
oftentwo or three years, of prior group experience. Thus the traditional 
purpose of kindergarten to ease children into the transitibn from home to 
the larger outside world, has lost much bf its relevance i Disputes concerning 
what goals make sense for the contemporary kindergarten, sandwiched as it is 
between preschool and first gradei have arisen in many communities. 

^e- "Push-Down" Phehbmehbh 

Among jparents and between parents, school boards, administrators, and 
teachers, there are serious disagreements over the extent to which the main 
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goal of kindergarten is preparation for first grade and for the academic work 
hitherto fXDstpbhed until the first-grade year. This issue is debated with 
such fiew phrases as_ "hpthousihg" (Collins^ 1985J^ or "curriculum shove down" 
(Hatch & Freeman, 1986) • Groups of parents^ admlnistra tors ^ and teachers 
struggle with this eb^called "^sh down" phenomenon in which play and creative 
activities traditionally associated with prekindergarten and kindergarten 
prQgrMs_ are replaced ^ formal j*^ole-group instruction. School districts 
taking this approach usually put heavy emphasis on beginning reading instruc- 
tion, teaditionally set aside for the first grade. Several professional early 
childhood groups^ including the 55,bbb-meniber National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, have issued "Position Statements" (Sub^Cbmmitt&e 
on Public Policy on Kindergarten^ Chicago AEYC Commission on Child Development 

Elemental;* Schooling, n.d.; Texas Association for the Education of Young 
Children, n.d.; SACUS speaks but, 1986, April; National Assbciatibh for the 
Education of Ybuhg Children, 1986, June) that contain strong bbjectibhs to the 
ihtrbductibh of academic work, in prekindergarten and kindergarten • 

Interpretation, of the available evidence concerning the long-term 
cbhsequehc?es of introducing prekindergartners to formal instruction is fraught 

difficulties. Among them are concerns with 
appropriate criteria of effectiveness, reliability of assessment instruments, 
and substantial attrition in the sample as children move up the grades and 
from one ccxamunity to another. 

Comp a r ative-Ef^ect^^^^i^j ^ent Kinds of C ^riculum Approaches 

Powell (1986) f)6ihts but that there has been a shift in the public debate 
over early educatibh. The cbhcerh bf twb decades ago over whether early child- 
hood programs have lasting benefits has how been replaced with questions about 
what kind bf early educatibh has the greatest long-term effectiveness. The 
assbrtmehtbf kinds of early childhood progreuns can be broadly classified into 
two major types: formal teacher-directed approaches, sometimes referred to as 
didactic, versus informal child- centered models, sometimes called non-didactic. 
In reviewing a group of longitudinal follow-up studies comparing the effects bf 
the two main types of early childhood programs, Pbwell (1986) points out that 
the longitudinal datu suggest that the kind bf early childhood program attended 
by low- income children may affect them through their middle-schbol and early 
teenage years, it is interesting to hbte that in two Ibngitudihal studies in 
which the Mbhtessbri apprbach was included as one of the hbh-didactic types of 
early childhood programs, Mbhtessbri programs had very favbrable ibhg-term 
effects oh the children enrblled in them (Douglas^ 1986, ppi 62-63) and the 
effect was strbhgest fbr bbysi 



Results of iong-term follow-up studies comparing the effects of three 

curriculum models conducted by the High/Scope Foundation (Schweinhart, 
Weikart,fi garner, 1986} indicated that IS-year-olds who had been enrblled 
in non-didactic informal prekindergarten programs shbwed significantly lower 
juvenile delinquency rates than age-mates who had been in formal phes. 
However, the spbnlsbrs bf the didactic fbrmal prograxa dispute the ihterpreta- 
tidn of the results (Gersten, 1986). Longitudinal studies typically show 
that children enrolled in didactic programs in the early years show impressive 
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gains ±n IQ and achievement spores during and very soon after their 
experiences iii the programs ^ but that their superiority is not sustained 
throughout the elementary years* 

Studies comparing various early childhood models over shorter periods 
also raise questions about the differentiated effects of the models. 
Stallings (1975), for example, compared first- and thir-I-grade children in 
Pbiibw-Through classrooms varying in teacher directivenees anxl application 
of positive reinforcements Her data indicate that children scored higher 

achievement teyts in classes in which teachers 
exercised greatest control, but that in the more flexible classes children 
?^9^^^ ™ nonverbal problem^ solving and villinghess to work indepen- 

dently and had lower absence razees (cited in Powell^ 1986) , suggesting more 
positive attitudes toward school in general. There is some suggestion in 
these data that a strong showing in the achievement domain may be obtained 
at the expense of progress in the social-emotibhal and attitudinai area. 

Disputes between those favoring informal child- centered approaches and 
those committed to formal academically-oriented approaches have been observed 
for at least two generations of educators, and are unlikely to be resolved 
by empirical studies^ since eachside finds flaws in the data produced 
the other. _ All in ail^ the comparative data now available suggest that 
communities planning tSo enroll fpur*»year-olds and to expand their kindergarten 
programs to fcll day, face the challenge of enhancing children's academic 
development ^d their social-emotional growth at the same time. There is no 
a priori reason to assume that academic and social goals are mutually 
exclusive ones. 



Parent Involvement in the Schools 

The ihvbivemeht of parents in their children ' s schools has received a 
great deal of attention in the school reform literature produced since 1983. 
In First Lessons (1986) , Secretary W. J. Bennett makes a very strong pitch 
for various kinds of parental involvement in their children's education. 

Two distinct aspects of parent- school relations have been featured in_ 
^i"^®^^*^^®- parental influence oh various asf>ects of schooling and 

(b) the education of parents to enhance their cbntributibh to their child's 
academic progress. Much of this literature urges parents to exert their 
influence on the curriculum and the conduct of schbbiing while it also 
enjoins the schools to educate parents so that their children will be more 
receptive to schbbiing. There is a certain amount of irony in the suggestion 
that if the nation is not to be at risk the schools slxould be monitored and 
influenced by the very same people it should educate to be more competent 
parents i 

In the meantime, teachers report that relations with parents constitute 
one of the greatest sources of stress they experience on the job. Much more 
worfc is required before all the potential benefits of parent involvement in 
the schools can be realized. 
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P a rents I nfluehc e^ii the Schools 

— While parents have always_ influenced schools in the U. S. A.j the 
influential parents have traditionaiiy been limited to those in the community 
who were ,bbth vocal and powerful i Since the mid-1 966s efforts have been 
made to widen the representation of parents who exercise influence on school 
Practices. Success in this effort creates a host of new problems: the 
wider and more colete the representation of parents in a school community, 
the less likely there will be consensus on what the parents want the school 
district to offer or withhold. Reform proposals directed toward the improve- 
ment of teaching frequently include suggestions for parental participation 
in teacher evaluation • In this matter as well, the more fully the community 
is involved in such evaluation procedures^ the more likely differences of 
views will emerge* Thus greater invbivement seems inevitably linked to 
increasing contentiousness between educators and their clients. 

In a cbmprehehsive review of research on parental involvement in the 
schools ^Becher (1986) reports generally positive effects for those programs 
sh«evaluatesi Specifically, she indicates that parents who become involved 
in their children's early childhood programs exhibit more positive attitudes 
toward school and school personnel than those who do not. Such parents also 
tend to gather greater ccmmunity support for the schools* ^bgrams and 
become more invblvad in cbmmuhity life. In addition, some research indicates 
that parent invbivement also leads to improved relationships between parents 
and children and greater contact between parents and their children's 
schools. Becher also notes that research shows that 

teachers^ when associated with parent- involvement efforts ^ have 
beqpme more proficient in their Instructional and professional 
activities, allocated more of their own time to the instructional 
function^ become more involved with the curriculum, and tended to 
experiement more. In addition, they have more student-oriented 
rather than text-briented curricular activities^ ii [and] there is 
substantial evidence indicating that children have significantly 
increased their academic achievement and cognitive development. 
iBocher, 1986, p. 95) 

In sxiamarizing the research on different approaches to parent involvement 
Becher (1986) lists several attibutes common to successful approaches: 

1. The inclusion of pareni meetings, and workshops; 

2i Using parent- teacher conferences to inform parents about ways they 

could become involved in their child's education; 

3. increasing the amount aiid ^ecificity of information transmitted 
to parents about their child* s education and performance in the program; 

4. Encotiraging frequent visits to the program.^'school and involving 
parents directly in teaching activities; 
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5. Ehcov -ngihg parents to become involved in the decision-making 
processes of tue programs as well as evaluation activities. 

Together these chiracteristics of parent involvement ^ograis tended to 
increase parents' influence on the program and have jjbsitive effects on 
their children ' s experiences as well . 

^-^ relatively little research has bean reported on the relationships 

between parents and teachers, available information indicates that teacher- 
parent contacts have increased recently, and that increasing contacts have 
been initiated by both sides {Mager, 1980). Epstein (1983) reports that 
survey responses of parents of over 1^200 first-, third- and fifth grade 
students indicated that parents' attitudes toward their children's schools and 
teachers were generally positive. However, many parents received few or no 
communications from the school and few were involved with the school at all. 

Parent Education 

aspect of parent involvement is the schools' attempts to help 
parents in their child rearing practices in such a way as to improve their 
children' s school performances. Once again, those parents whose children . 
most need support, stimulation, and encouragement from home are least likely 
to be responsive to these efforts, such parents typically are reportid t6 
feel ashamed and embarrassed in front of school officials. On thi bther 
hand, parents who are moderately confident in their child bearing roles are 
more highly responsive to assistance offered to them. The^e is also some 
reason to believe that parents are most likely to be responsive to the help 
available in parent education programs when their children are under six or 
seven years old (Durio & Hughes, 1982). 
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ISSUES IN AMERICAN INpiAN\EDUC^^ MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION, 

MIC3RANT EDUCAa?ION, OUTDOOR EDUCATION, RURAL EDUCATION, 

AND SMALL SCHOOLS 

Elaine Rdahhbrse Behally^ Jack T, Cbie, and Manue ^ Suezada-Aragdn 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Sma .1 Schools 



Thii3 chapter contributed by the ERIC Clearinghouse oh Rural Education 
and Small Schools will discuss issues relaterl to its six scope areas in the 
following order: American Indian education, Mexican American education, 
migrant education, outdoor education, rural education! and small schools. 



American Indian Education 

According to the 1980 census, 1|418|195 individuals reported their race 
as American Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut. This represents a 72% increase over 
the 1971 total of 827 ,268 (Paisano, 1984). Aie^ican Indians are one of the 
fastest -growing and youngest ethnic groups in the coun -ry with the median 
age of 18 ( American Ihdians~U^S. , 1984) ^ In 1980, 394,708 Indian children 
were enrolled in elementary and secondary schools and 83,903 were attending 
institutions of higher education (Piisko, 1984). American Indians are 
.educated in public, parochial, private, and Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
schools^ as well as of f-the-reservation, in rural areas, and in urban 
areas. 

The Indian_peoples» greatest asset is their young. They are becoming 

increasingly more willing to involve themselves in their own destiny and to 
help shape the type of education that they receive. They are becoming 
better educated and more aware of the choices open to themi They are 
qualifying themselves for employment in a broader range of fields. To meet 
the challenge of education for their children, Indian people have begun to 
take responsibility for the quality of education that their children receive 
(Goodeagle, 1984) . 

Achievement of American Indian Students-J^-^th-and^ Science 

There is a growing interest in motivating American Indian and Alaska 
Native students to higher achievement in math and science. This in itself 
is a great_ challenge for Indian youth and their educators. A primary reason 
is that American Indian youth have a much higher high school honcompletion 
rate than whites and leave school earlier. The high school dropout rate of 
American Indians is similar to that of Hispanics; 40% aged 18 and 19 are 
dropouts with higher percentages in some states such as New Meacico. In 
the High. SchooJ^and-Bey^md longitudinal study of sophomores in 1980, about 
14% of one-half million students of all racial/bthhic groups dropped out of 
school during a two-year span from spring, 1980 to spring, 1982. Of this 
14%, American Indians and Alaska Natives had the highest dropout rate, 29% 
graater than any other racial/ethnic group <Peng,^983). Research data 
reveal that the difference between academic performance of American Indians 
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S?wS^ arldef if ' aach succeeding year, especially 

^hsS 2n.- f r pattern is most pronounced in maSenattIs 

grida Tv^S^'SHrS' ll"- y''^^ ^^ -^ite students in the S^S 

grade &nd 1.7 years behind the nationat norm as a whole, and this ty^r^A 

inga^ ^ whlte^ students and 3 year, behind .he national no^1|S£Lt 

Alas)caVaiLS''l^'%^^'^^"^! ""^^^"^ American Indians and 

hZ^.^v' a« "--e »ost poorly represented in the natural sciences the 

health sciences, and mathematics, yet these areas are critical to Sr^r-SfK 
and prosperity of the Indian peopll (Green. 1978). *° ^« growth 

l^>,Ji^i^^^°^ ^'^^^'' students do n5t recognize the connection bitween 

th:^u;^r1S'1riSl ^^^^ j^P^ ^^ ^eiprng their pet^le in 
* yet. tribal groups are sorely in need of their ovrx d55tors 
computer specialists, and other highly skilled tecl^iciars 
^or'^cerilin "'h B^^ence coursed that theJ nSa to qualify 

foMII^ ,r ='-^"«B they need for basic skills, and 

coarees that would lead to a greater level of academic achievement 
tr?f'"?Jf n978). many American Indians rarely conSler ^reers 

in scientific and technical fields because of a perceplion of the^eiJS a« 

ala^tiSLfSlnf ^ ^ ^-entLic ^.S^"^^ 

r»^,J^^^^.^^ result of school counselors failing to encourage American 
iath JAd" " Hispanic, students to enroll in h^hlr S^ef 

^SnJiH ^ ""'""^ "'^^ * ^"^^'^^ *° encburage these students to 

consider careers in math- and science-related fields (State-of^Se-Ilt 
report on m athematics achievement . 1980). t ^tate of-the-art 

Lean '^^^^T^'^'^i^ achievement in math suggested by 

^onyi »°°" is the incompatibility between mathematical 

concepts and the American Indian languages. They hypothesize that InSan 

wScrire'Jf " ^-^ ^^^ Sought and commSication 

Inf prSleS-lol^e^K! understanding of mathematical concept. 

to IndiJni^, i'^!^^ suggests a cultUre-based approach to teaching mathematics 
tL^S^?^-f She suggests that three domains must be cOnlideredf 

^J^^"^^ f^'^^J^ii^^i^^ domain, and the social domain. " ^he 

mS^i'ideir """^ ^ encouraged to reconstSc; ma?he^ 

matical ideas, create problems, test ideas, complete classwbrk, and seek to 

hInS on'ltS r?"^'* ''^'^^ ^ accomplished through creative uses of 
handsron materials, as well as calculators and computers. In the affective 
me^^l« "^^^ support and counseling from IndSnlom^Slty 

members and matheaatics-related professionals. In the social domSn Indian 
students may need briefing on mathematical language. test-takinHlrateaies 
and/or appropriate problem-solving techniques ^ibr to tiking Sgher ^ * 
math courses. Bradley (1982) also strongly suggests that cSltSf-based 
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mathematics should not push aside the main focus of learning Eatheraatics, but 
wouid be most effective if Indian community Members took primary responsibility 
for developing ciUture-based mathematics teachers in the schools. 

^®^®^^^J«ii^'e"ities have impiemented spectal summer programs for Americ2Sin 
Indian youths interested in mathematics and science, who have talents in those 
subject areas and heed encouragement to continue their studies. Examples of 
such sumiaer programs are Health Careers Orientation Program for Minorities 
sponsored by Fort Lowis College, Erurango, Colorado; Pre-College Career 
Seminar sponsored by Indian Resource Development^ New Mexico State University, 
Las Cruces, New Mexico; and a Summer Institute for high school graduates, 
sponsored by the Council of Energy Resources Tribes (CERT) and the Colorado 
Cbiiege TRIBES Program, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

America n ^In dian Child W elfare and Education 

in the fiast three years ^ the number of family and child welfare cases 
being handled by Indian courts has increased greatly. Judges have been 
forced to separate children and families because no dispositional 
alternatives exist. The separation rate of American Indian families has 
been^ and continues to be^ disproportionately high in relation to the rest 
of the population, in 1969 and 1974 surveys showed that 23 to 25% of all 
Indian children were separated from their families and placed in foster 
homes, adoptive homes, or institutions ( Process^^of Developincy , 1983) • More 
recent figures tend to indicate that this disproportionately high separation 
rate continues i For example, the number of family breakups on one western 
reservation in 1981 was estiiaated at 50 arid 75% j Pfbcess for Developing . 
1983) i Similarly, an October^ 1980, article by the Director of the National 
Indian Youth Council states that if the boarding school population is added 
in, the result is that approximately 50% of all Indian children are not with 
their natural parents (Wilkinson* 1980) • 

The question of why American Indian families suffer such a high rate 
of separation is repeatedly asked* Tribal judges tend to agree that a 
contributing cause for great numbers of Indian children-neglect cases 
is that many American Indian parents do not understand the role and 
responsibilities of parenting ( grocess- for ^>evelQpin^ . 1983). 

Chiidrrearing practices among Indian people have been closely related 
to the extended family concept, and in that respect have depended on more 
than just the parents of the children. As the Indian extended family 
becomes more and more a thing of the past, Indian parents find it more 
difficult to be "good parents" ( Indian Culture . 1980). 

_ The factor of boarding schools in the lives of most Indians has also 
been disruptive in the sense that so many of the Indian parents of today 
were raised in highly authoritarian boarding schools^ apart from their own 
parents, and thus had few good parenting models (ProcesB for beveloping , 
1983). The national increase in teenage pregnancy, the growing numbers of 
single parehta, and the rising divorce rates have also affected Indians, 
just as they have other segments of society. Increased drug abuse and 
alcoholism have also become additional factors ,in poor parenting practices. 
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The_folloving is a list of specific factors involved in Indian child 
abuse and neglect among young Indian parents in the urban setting^ culled 
from a report by the OaJcland Urban Indian Center ( Indian Cu lture . 1980): 

^ immaturity and associated dependency that has been 

P^^^^P^^^®*^ from the boarding school era and is mitigated by rising 
numbers of teenage pregnancies 

o a tragically low self-esteem and sense of incompetence resulting from 
a feeling of racial inferiority imposed by the dominant society over 
the past centuries 

o difficulty in seeking pleasure and finding satisfaction in the adult 
world 

6 difficulty in adjusting to the demands of the dominant society which 
is seen as being both exclusive and requiring assimilation 

o fe€5ling of loss of control and power (the frustration that comes from 
a feeling of helplessness up against a greater force that appears to 
be the enemy) 

o social isblatidh^ from the extended family or any other support 
community to assist in child-rearing 

o lack of parenting skills (misperceptiOT of the infant's abilities, 
lack of empathy for the infant's needs, fear of spoiling the child, 
strong belief in the values of corporal punfshient, lack of access to 
resources, programs and services) 

6 difficulty in coming to accept responsibility for their own lives 

b overcoming external and internal limitations to their ability to 
provide an adequate living 

In an attempt to promote Indian child welfare ^ the National American 
Indian Court Judges Association was awarded a grant of $101,970 in 1982 to 
deyeldp a model jprbcess which social service providers could use to develop 
culturally relevant parent education/skills development programs and 
materials. Four reservations served as pilot programs— Zuni Pueblo in New 
Mexico, Fort Belknap Reservation in Montana, Cherokee Reservation in North 
Carolina, and Ponca Resarvatibn in Oklahoma ( Process for Developing , 1983} • 

Since the initiation of these four programs, other tribes have begun 
parent educatioh_prcgrams in their communities. Another example of promoting 
parenting programs is the Ford Foundation's program. Teen Father Collabora- 
tion^ ^^^^S is an attempt to extend to teenage fathers the counseling and 
other social services often only available to teenage mothers (Rose, 1985), 

Ab the children of Indian parents enter school^ parental involvement 

becomes an issue. The quality of the relationship between Indian parents 
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teacher Is important since this Will be reflected in the 
child's attitude toward school and behavior in school; 

The lade of invdlvemert of these parents is often misinterpreted to 
mean disinterest in the education of their children^ A more accurate 
assessment of their behavior is that they lack experience in interacting 
with school personnel; feel they do not have the expertise warranted to 
speak about the curriculum or counseling needs of their children; and are 
doubtful about how their input^ once given, will be received or implemented. 
Not wishing to feel intimidated or appear foolish, they remain inactive but 
not disinterested ( Indian Culture . 1980). 

Like other parents, American Indians and Alaska Natives need to know 
that their involvement in the education of their child is desired, needed, 
and valued. 



Mexican American Education 

_: Hispanic Americans are America's most emergent minority. According 

to the 1980 census, there are approximately 14.6 million Hispanics in 
the United States. Although united by a^Spanish language bacdcgrbuhd, the 
Hispanic population is diverse and is composed of three major subgroups ^ 
with Mexican Americans being the largest group. The 1980 census indicated 
that there are about 9 million Mexican Americans residing in the United 
States, representing a 93% increase over the 1970 census data. The majority 
of Mexican Americans reside in the six states of California, Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Illinois, with by far the largest concentrations 
in California and Texas. The Mexican American population is young, having 
a median age of about 22 years. About one person in nine is a child under 
five years of age. Mexican Americans have the country's highest birth rate. 
In an era of declining public school enrollments, the Mexican American 
proportion of the public school population is growing. As a rapidly growing 
and young population, Mexican Americans are faced with numerous educational 
challenges. 

Academic Achieyeaent 

The educational condition of Mexican Americans has been characterized 
by below-grade-level enrbllmeht, high dropout rates, high rates of illiteracy, 
and a low num}>er of school years completed. The median number of school 
years completed by Mexican Americans aged 25 years and older is 10.3 as 
compared to 12.5 for non-Hispanics. Although conditions vary, His^nics 
often attend overcrowded and poorly equipped schools which have Iwer 
per-pupii budgets than other schools in their areas. As a result of housing 
patterns and the growth of the Hispanic youth population, over two- thirds of 
all Hispanics attend schools where over 50% of the student population is 
minori^. According to Brown, Rosen, Hill, and diiVas M980), Hispanics are 
foj^ their grade levels due to language problems experienced 
years. AS a result, almost 52% of ail Hispanics enter high 
school over-age and many have poor grades. Even though Mexican American 
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• enter high school with as high aspirations as any other gtoiip, the 

<»«?8es they take are hot cbnsisteiit with the high aspirations they fe^jort 
when they enter school. Many Hispanic students are not in strong academic 
programs while in high school. Only 26.9% of these students are in strong 
academic programsi as compared to 39.8% of the non-Hispanic students. The 
majori^ o* these students are clustered in general (41.6%) or vocatibnai 
education (31.5%) programs. Contributing to the high drofsout rate of 
Hispanic students is the fact that some of these students are attracted to 
the world of work. In 1980^ Hispanic male students were more likely to hold 
full-time jobs than were ftnglo or black male students. They averaged iore 
hours of work per week while attending school. According to the National 
Commission on Secondary Education for Hispanics, of the Hispani5 males in 
the 1980 high school sophomore class who left school before graduation, 
more than 25% left to accept an offer of work ( Make Something Happen . 1984). 
Many of these students left school in order to contribute to the support 
of their families. Such factors as self-concept^ atti^dei toward school, 
motivation to achieve, language deficiency, biiinguaiism, cognitive develop- 
ment, and teacher attitudes have also been identified as determinants of 
low academic achievement of Mexican American students. 

Efforts have been made to provide educational programs which would 
be compatible with the special needs of these students. Bilingual* multi- 
cultural, and cbmpehsatdry education programs have been provided throughout 
the school process of some of these students, intervehtibhs have b<sen 
implemented at the level where attrition is presumed to occur— in high 
school. For example, work-study and extended day programs at the high 
school level have been geared toward helping poor youth to stay in school. 
Alternative high school programs for "potential" drbpbuti have been imple- 
mented to address these "at risk" students' academic underachievement and 
their mismatch with the regular high school environment. 

Access to Higher Education 

Although Mexican Americans comprise the largest subgroup of Hispanics 

their enrollment in institutions of higher education has remained minimal. ' 
In 1980, out Of approximately 9.3 million undergraduate students enrolled 
in institutions of higher education in the SO states and the District of 
Columbia^ about 4.2% were Hispanic^ 10% were black, 2.3% were Asiani, and 
0.7% were Native Americans. Data from the Center for Statistics (1986) 
indicate that during the 1984-85 school year higher education enrollment 
included 80.8% white, 8.5% black, 4.2% Hispanic, 3.1% Asian/Pacific liiander 
0.7% American Indian/Alaska Native, and 2.8% nonresident alien students. 
While the percentage of Mexican Americans taking Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
(SATs) has increased in recent years, only 7% bf all Mexican American 
iS-year-oids took the SATs in 1983. In 1985, Mexican Americans showed 
improvements on the SAT in both math and verbal scbres. 

The majority of His^nics attend cbmmuni^ colleges where the chance of 

transferring to a four-year college is poor and the completion rate is low. 
Castillo (1984) notes that attrition is the major problem that contributes 
to the underrepresentation of Hispanics. Castillo further cites that 
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numerous studies conducted bh the transfer function have isoiated some 
specific problems that contribute to the diminishing transfer rate: (aj the 
poor commuriicatibh of transfer requirements to students; (b) the lac* of 
information systems for counM transfer students; (c) the 

complex admissipris and registration procedures to which students are 
subjected; and CdJ the lack of financial assistance— -the most freciuehtly 
cited reason for dropping cut, ft prevailing trend occurring in community 
colleges is that their original role of preparing students for transfer to 
four-year institutions has shifted from transfer to occupational education 
and technology (Castillo, 1984). Of the Mexican Americans who go on to 
graduate or professional schools^ over half drop out before completing their 

degrees. Utilizing data from a National Center for Education Statistics 

enrollment survey, ftrce (1982) showed Hispanic underrepresentatibn is 
especially severe in the iiniversitieSi both public and private, in the 
technical and scientific fields, and in courses leading to the professions 
of dentistry, medicine, business/ and law. 

Onderrepresentatioh of Mexican American students in institutions of 

higher education can be attributed to several factors: low college entrance 
examination scores, poor writing and speaking skills, content deficiencies, 
weak study habits, poor self-images^dif fused goals, and unsuccessful 
learning experiences. Although academic preparation lays the fduridatioh 
for students pursuing a higher education, the process for admission te ah 
institution of hJ.gher education includes a series of activities and steps 
that requifes_ skill end understanding to negotiate. Understanding the 
process and learning how to manage it are necessary for any college-bound 
student, but are especially critical for Mexican American students. 

However^ some intervention strategies aimed at alleviating the under- 

representation of trained Mexican Americans have been established at the 
secondary and postsecondary levels. For example, pre-cbllegiate counseling 
for Hispanics; cooperative projects between highschbols and colleges, such 
as the Pre-Preshmaii Engineering Program held at the University of Texas at 
San Antonio each summer and the High Technbibgy High School in San Antonio, 
Texas; workshops such as the Math Anxiety Weekend Workshop Training held at 
the Southwestern College in Chula Vista, California; the development of 
career education curriculum; and various remedial programs at some colleges 
and universities. 



Migrant Education 

According to federal legislation, a "migrant" child is "a child who has 

moved within the past 12 months from one school district to anbther— -br, in 
a state that is comprised of a single school district, has mbved f^om one 
school administrative area to another--to enable the child, the child's 
guardian, or a member of the child's immediate family tb obtain temporary 
or seasonal employment in an agricultural or fishing activity" ( federal 
Register, 1978). "Agricultural activity" refers to any activity directly 
related to: (a) the production br processing of crops, dairy products, 
poultry, or livestock for initial commercial sale or as a principal means 
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of personal subsistence; (b) the cultivation or hirViiting of trees; or 
(c) fish farms. "Pishing activity" means any activity directly related to 
the catching or processing of fish of shellfish for initial commercial sale 
or as a principal means of personal siibsistence. 

* migrant child can be classifiid as: (a) currently interstate agri- 
cultural; (b) intrastate migratory agricultural; (c) former migratory agii- 
cultural; (d) currently interstate migratory fisher; (e) intrastate mlgfatofy 
fisher; or (f) former migratory fisher. Migrant students identified ai "cur- 
rently interstate agricultural or migratory fisher" are those students who 
have moved with a parent or guardian within the past 12 months a«oss state 
boundaries to enable the parent, guardian, or another member of the child's 
imm^di^te family to obtain temporary or seasonal engjloyment in an agricultural 
or fishing activity. Migrant students classified as "Intrastate migratory 
agricultural or fisher" are those students who have m5ved with a parent or 
guardian within the past 12 months across school district boundaries within 
the state to enable the parent, guardian, or anothef member of the child's 
Immediate family to obtain temporary or seasonal eiployieSt in an agricultural 
or fishing activity. Those migrant students labeled "former migratory agri- 
cultural or fisher" are those students who have been interstate or intrastate 
migrants as defined above, but who nave ceased to migrate within the past 
five years -and now reside in an area in which a migrant education project 
is available and have parental approval for enrollment in such a project. 

The identified migrant student population has grown throughout the 
united States in the last 20 years. Wien the Migrant Education Program was 
first begun in 1967,^ there were 80,000 migrant students identiflid. Today 
there are approximately 750^000 identified migrant students in 49 states in 
the United States,^ the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. These migrant 
students are not typical students since they are not permanent or semi- 
permanent residents of any school district. As a r-esult of their high 
transient rate^ these students often have serious educational deficiencies, 
lack continuity in their educational experience, and frequently fail to 
complete high school. 

Retaining^Miqraat^Seebhdary School Students 

Migrant families are unique for, by definition, they live their lives 
on the move. Because of thls,^ the need for migrant children and y5uth to 
get a consistent education often tokes second place to the need tb make a 
living. Additionally^^ these students are faced with the problemi 5f adapting 
to new schools, classmates, and teachers several times a year. Enrollment 
procedures are often complex, involving the transfer of partial credits due 
to incomplete course wof^ci 

Measuring dropout rates for migrant students is difficult since a 
"migrant student" enrolled in the Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
(MSRTS) may not con tlnousiy have migrant status. Students cease to be 
"migrant" if their migrant status expires, thus making longitudinal surveys 
difficult. In addition, their mobility makes totally accurate counts of 
migrant students almost impossible. 
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Accbrdihg to 1980-81 MSRTS ehrbllmeht statistics, five times as many 
migrant students are enrolled in the second grade_ than in the I2t:h grade 
nationwide. Migrant youth have the lowest graduation rate of any student 
population group identified In the ptxblic school system. The gracSuaiion 
rate for migrant students is estimated to be between 10% to 20%. The 
average dropout rate for the three states with the highest migrant 
populations (California^ Florida, and Texas) exceeds 32.5%. Gilchrist 
(1983, p. 2) concludes that: 

Although almost three times more migrant students as four years 
ago are not staying in school until graduation, the current 12th 
grade class is still only one-quarter the size of the 8th grade 
class. More than 20% of the students drop out of school each 
year. Most leave in the 9xh and 10th grades. 

There is no doubt that migrant students are dropping but, ind that even 
those who do graduate are not continuing their education. Often the 
conditions in the secondary school system, while adequate for resident 
students^ become detrimental to the success of migrant students. Among the 
stumbling blocks are: appropriate age/grade placement, credit accrual, 
required course work^ and state minimum competency tests* 

Gilchrist (1^983) notes that some of the characteristics of migrant 

students who^op out include: a history of transiency; limited fluency 
in English; hoaaes where survival is often the primary cphcerh; lack of self- 
assurance, support, and clarity about goals; older age level than their 
peers. Nelken and Gallo (1978) isolated financial pressures* poor attendance, 
lack of family support (as perceived by the students )* and low numbers of 
siblings who had completed high school as factors distinguishing dropouts 
from graduates. Repeated experiences of frustration* failure, and a lack 
of acceptance due to mobility have produced low self-concept* feelings of 
isolation, and reduced motivation. 

Many migrant programs throughout the country have developed various 
solutions to meet the needs of secondary school migrant youth. Recently 
several states have increased funding for migrant programs at the secondary 
level. This increased state support has assisted in the promotion and 
acceptance of ^ig^^nt education programs by individual school districts. 
Many ^©fional and statewide programs have also improved their services to 

^'^i^i^^^'^^ supporting secondary migrant education 

study_commitcees; increasing counseling staff at the secondary level; and 
providing tutorial assistance, summer programs, and adult edx2cation evening 
programs. Among the programs which have been developed to increase the 
number of migrant students who will eventually graduate from high school 
are the Portable Assisted Study Sequence (PASS) program* the High School 
Equivalency Program^ the General Education Diploma classes, the Secondary 
Credit Exchange (SCE) Program* and the Slimmer Project Assignments. PASS 
offers prepared curriculum materials for independent correspondence study. 
SCE provides credit accrual opportunities for migrant students. In the 
Summer Project Assignments program, Texas educators travel to receiving 
states to help organize programs, enroll students, monitor course work. 
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^.^^^J^^^^^^A^ '^^^^^B Of personal and family support, ftdvccaev 
activities at the national level by the National Association 5f State 
°^"f*°^».°^ "i?^ant Education have also served to Increase public awareness- 
of migrant programs for secondary school migrant students. 

Health Needs of Migrant Families 

One of the major continuing concerns of migrant educators is the health 
of migrant workers and their families. The lifestyle of migrants Is charac- 
terized by frequent moves ^ substandard housing, inadequate plumbing ^ and 
limited access to quality medical and dental services. Migrant workers 
toil in all kinds of weather and environmental conditions and are exposed to 
pesticides and other chemicals used to treat agricultural crops. Chronic 
medical problems associated with agricultural chemicals and unsatisfactory- 
environmental conditions are common among some migrant families. E^equent 
changes of residence deprive migrant children of health care and follow-up 
As a result j he health problems may lead to difficulties in school. 

In addition to the typical diseases and health problems of childhood 
migrant children confront numerous health problems and risks associated with 
their migratory lifestyle and the environmental hazards associated with 
agricultural work. These children also confront numerous social, cultural 
and language barriers which often preclude their ability to access regular 
comprehensive health care. Haximum educational achievement aay be hindered 
by undiagnosed and untreated health problems. For instance, the young 
migrant child with undiagnosed hearing or vision problems will obviously 
experience learning difficulties^ regardless of the quality of the educa- 
tional program. Other less obvious but equally significant undetected 
health conditions such as anemia, respiratory infections, and dental diiease 
also contribute to Ustlessness and distraction due to pain* and may inhibit 
the education process. The most common problems migrants experience fall 
within^respiratory and digestive system ailments, accidents, skin diseases, 
infectious diseases, parasitic diseases, nutritional and Metabolic problems, 
nervous system and sense organ problems, and circulatorjr system problems. 

of good health in helping migrint students to achieve 
their maximum educational potential has been recogSized and addressed 
at both the federal and state levels. Federal legislation def:.nes the 
eligibility of the migrant child and allows for the provision of supplemental 
health and support Services to eligible migrant children. The Federal 
Register of April 3 j 1980, Secti6n116di51, states that the state educational 
agency may provide health, nutritional, social, or other supporting services 
with migrant education funds if these services are necessary to enable 
eligible migrant children to participate effectively in instructional 
services. 

However, the p^S^sion of such services is often hinderid by various 
problems, such as finding access to low-cost quality medical care, getting 
health education information in the appropriate language, and keeping 
accurate medical records after health care is given. Migrant students have 
also been prevented from obtaining necessary health services by such factors 
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aa excessive mbbility of their familieB; lack of bilingual health care 
perFonnel; limited knowledge of available health services; residency require 
ments for eiigibiiity to receive health services; lack of health insurance 
for faraxvorker families; high cost of medical/dental care; residence in 
medically under-served areas; and lack of awareness of preventative health 
measures. Slesinger (1979) ranked the most common barriers migrants 
experience in seeking health care as: the time it takes to get an appoint- 
ment, distance to the facility, language barriers, the times the facilities 
are open, the cost of services* loss of Income, feelings of being uncom- 
fortable with the doctor, lack of knowledge of whom to go to, and fear of 
what the doctor might find. 



In an attempt to respond to this problem, the Migrant Education Program 
provides physical and dental screenings for migrant students enrolled in a 
mlr;rant progran. In addition to the child's educational history, the Migrant 
Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS ) provides health profiles of these 
students. Upon enrollment_in a new school, the child's health data, e.g., 
physical exam results, inoculations, dental services, and any other health 
information unique to the child, are provided. This collaboration between 
the heaithand education entities removes the pbsslblll^ of providing 
unneeded health services to the migrant child while it brings to the 
attention of school personnel any crltiMl problem the child has that may 
affect his/her learning capabilities. Project HAPPIER (Health Awareness; 
Patterns Preventing Illnesses and Encouraging Responsibility), funded 
through the U. S. Department of Education discretionary funds, attempts to 
coordinate Intra/lnter state and intra/interagency efforts to disseminate ' 
curriculum units oh health promotion/disease prevention for migrant children. 
Special cdmxnuhlty health centers have also been established for migrant 
families in some parts of the country. An interagency agreement between the 
Office of Migrant Education and_ the Ejivironmentai Protection Agency has been 
made to offer Informatlbh and assistance to migrant health centers regarding 
suspected or confirmed pesticide poisonings. The National Migrant Referral 
Project has developed referral systems to assist migrant health centers and 
other health providers in delivering contlhuous health services to this 
moolle population. These systems enable the exchange of medical information 
between home-base and receiving-base migrant health centers. 



Outdoor Education 

_ Outdoor education is education in, about , and for the out-of-doors. 
This deflnltj'sn tells where the learning takes place, the atopic to be 
taught, and the purpose of the activity. 

"In" implies that outdoor education can occur in any outdoor setting, 
from a school yard in an industrial neighborhood to a remote wilderness 
setting. It can occur in swamps^ meadows, forests, shores, lakes, prairies, 
deserts, estuaries, and ail other biomes. 
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in^cates that the topic is the outdoors itself and the cultural 
aspects related to the natural envirohmeht. Orie may learn about mathematics 
biology, geology, communications * history; political science, art, physical ' 
skills, or sndoranee through the context of the outdoors. 

_ The subject matter of outdoor education is a holistic combination of 
the interrelationships of all nature and human beings, attitudes for caring 
for the universe, and skills for utilising natural resources for human 
survival and for leisure pursuits i 

"For" would imply that the purpose of outdoor education is related to 
implemehting cognitive, psycho-motor, and affective domains rf learning for 
the sake of the ecosystem itself . It means undtirstahding, using, and 
appreciating the natural resources for their pej^jetuation. 

Outdoor Education for Special gopulations 

A more specialized focus of butdopr education is as a means of utilizing 
the uniqueness of the environment to address the specific educational needs 
of certain special populations—the handicapped, gifted, juvenile offenders, 
and ethnic minority groups. This sestion will examine outdoor education 
and the handicapped student. 

Outdoor education prograinming_fbr special populations had its real 
start in the 195ps and has since^own. Outdoor education can provide 
benefits for handicapped students regardless oif the type or severity of the 
handicap if the instruction is appropriately designed to meet the learner's 
unique heeds. 



Brannan (1981) cites the following benefits of outdoor education for 
handicapped students. These benefits, in fact* apply to all students, 
handicapped or nonhandi capped. 

1. The outdoors enablen youngsters to participate in a "total" learning 

experience. Day-trips and residential outdoor education programs afford a 
fuller range of "true-life" learning opportunities not attainable in the 
typical school setting. 

2. The natural envirohmeht provides opportunities to pursue learning 
related to all areas of thv school's curriculum (i.e., math, reading, 
physical education) /And to directly apply skills and concepts in order to 
solve daily life problems that appear in the outdoors. 

3. Generalization and transfer of learning are facilitated, because 
students apply learning to different settings under different conditions and 
have the added incentive of using their knowledge and skills to solve "real 
life" problems encountered in the outdoor setting. 

4. The outdoors can help develop skills 6f lifetime usefulness (i.e., 

seif-directr, ^ behavior, problem-solving behavior, observation skills, 
inquisitiveuess) . 
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5. Social development is iiicreased through interdependence and inter- 
action with peers and adults. Trust relationships with others are furthered; 
positive interpersonal relationships are formed (child-child, child- teacher, 
teacher-child J , 

^•Opportunities for interaction with the natural environment are 
limitless and flexible according to the individual's interest and ability 
.level • 

7. The variety and highly stimulating effect of outdoor activities are 

incentives that motivate persons to employ independent and self- initiated 
behaviors in order to interact with their environment. 

8. Outdoor education offers innumerable opportunities for employing a 
complete sensory approach (i.e.^ tactile, olfactory) when investigating and 
learning about one's environment. 

9. The outdoors is inherently motivating and therapeutic because of 
the fun and adventure associated with experiencing the natural environment. 

10. Exposure to the outdoors captures children's inherent interest in 
nature and provides the logical setting for developing awareness, sensitivity, 
and appreciation of their natural environment* 

11; Youngsters are able to "open-up" and express their individual 

selves through the more informal and relaxed atmosphere unique to the 
outdoors. 

12. Outdoor education enables handicapped youngsters to participate 
iri a variety of activities and settings ^at have important potential for 
recreation and leisure (i.e., camping, games, swimming, hiking, historical 
sites^ fishing). 

Several innovative outdoor education programs and centers include 
handicapped students in their program curricultim. Some examples given by 
Cassidy (1982) are the following: 

Bradford Woods Outdddr Education^ Recreation^ and Camping Center 
(Indiana) 

Camp Confidence (Minnesota) 

Colorado Outdoor Education Center for the Handicapped (Colorado) 
Santa Fe Mountain Center (New Mexico) 

Nassau BOCES Outdoor and Environmental Education Center (New York) 



Riiral Education and Small Schools 



Because of tiie diverse nature of rural Americt. it does not lend itself 
to an easily defined taxonomy of rural education. However, it is important: 
to note that nearly two-thirds of the 15^600 piiblfc school districts are 
located in rural areas, and that approximately one- third of the nation's 
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student body attend ruriail and small sbhools ( REft Nawa . 1982). These 
impressive figures support the positibn that the issues and challenges 
facing rural education^ while in many cases different, are no less importznt 
than those educational issues facing urban America. 

Jncreased^ftvareness and Interest in RuraJ^Edueation 

During the past few years there has been a definite increase in the 

level of Interest in rural education. This is reflected at the federal 
level by the formation of the Department of Education's Intra-De^rtmontal 
Committee on Rural Education. At the state and local levels, the^e has been 
an explosion of centers, agencies, and organizations that focus wholly or in 
part on the issues of rural education and small schobls. The Rural Education 
Association, for example, has experienced a 50% incriase in iembershlp in 
the last five years. A half dozen new university rural education/saall 
school centers have been established in the last year. 

Based on a recent survey carried 5ut by the ERIC Clearinghouse oh 

Rural Education and Small Schools (CRESS), the number of organizations and 
programs with a ma^or emphasis on rural education and small schools has more 
than doubled since the last ERIC/CRESS survey In 1983. 

Of the 82 organizations and programs in the survey^ eot U9J have been 
initiated since 1980. Of the 10 state programs, only 2 existed prior to " 
1983, Only 10 of the 17 university-based programs existed before 1980. The 
oldest organization is the Rural Education Association, which was established 
in 1907. Three national organizations, three state organizations, four 
state programs, and two university-based programs were initiated in 1985. 

z*Se three new national organizations include the Consortium of Higher 
Education Rural Program Administrators i the Rural District Forum of the 
National School Boards Associatiohi and the National Rural Teacher Education 
Association. The Arizona Small and Rural School Association, Colorado 
Association for Rural Education, «nd the Minnesota Rural Education Asso- 
ciation constitute the new state professional organizations. New state 
programs include the Nevada Department of Education's liaison agreement with 
the Nevada Rural School District Alliance and the New Jersey state Department 
of Education's Rural initiative Committee. North Dakota's De^rtment of 
Public Instruction has a newly appointed Coordinator of Small and Rural 
Schools i while the Oklahoma State Department of Education has recently 
erected an Office of Rural Education. Finally^ in 1985 Central Missouri 
State University and Francis M^irion College established centers for rural 
and small schools. 

While only 15 programs^ or 1S% of the entries, represent national 
organizations or programs, grassroots strength Is shown in the state and 
university activities which account for 70% (57) of the entries. 
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Research in RaraJ^^acatlon 

~- new interest and attitudes ambSg iurai educators regardihg research 

are most eacoaraging trends. Leaders in the field of rural education are 
now saying that any efforts towards improving the quality of education in 
rural and small schools must be based on documented, sound educational 
practise and applied research findings. 

While i as Stephens (1985) points out, the existing research on rarai 
education is rather meager and tends to lack sophistication the tw5 iajor 
national rural education professional organizations have recently come forth 
with research agendas. The National Rural Development Institute surveyed 
461 rural educators while the Rural Education Association surveyed 20 
members of its executive and research committees tb detemine research 
priorities in rural education (Helge, 1985; Barker & Stephens, 1985). 
Both studies agreed upon a number of research themes including: 

o Rural school effectiveness 
o Rural school finahcia 

o Ose of advanced technologies f5r instruction and administration 
o Personnel recruitment and retention 
o Rural school &kid community interaction 

Otheg important Rural and Small School Iseueg 

There exists an ever-increasing demand from rural educators for 
information on educational technology and how it can be adapted to meat the 
needs of rural and small schools. The type of technology and the way it is 
utilizeJ in large urban school districts cannot autbmaticaliy be assumed to 
be appropriate for rural schools. While rural educators all over the 
country are discovering the potential for utilizing educational technology 
in the areas of educational management and direct instruction, they are also 
demanding to know which technologies are most appropriate for rural schools. 

Finally, consolidation is a Such debated issue. Barker and Stephens 
(1985) point out the need for serious investigations into the effects of 
consolidation on rural schools and communities, as Well as the need to be 
able to identify accurately when consolidation is ah appropriate option, and 
when to explore alternatives to consolidation such as multiple district 
superin tendencies and collaborative arrangements between school districts. 
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PERSISTENT PROBLEMS IN PRECOLLEGE MftTifEMATICS , SCIENCE, 

AND ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION: ISSUES, TRENDS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Robert W* Howe, Patricia Ei B±os8er, Marilyn N. Suydam, 
Stanley L. Heigosonj^ and John P, Disinger 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, 
and Environmental Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus^ OH 

We are currently living in a world and a nation that have changed 
substantially during the past 30 years. Major changes have taken place 
in our society and culture, and the societies and cultures of iany other 
nations of the world. 

The events of the past 30 years have created what has been called 
an emerging post-industrial society, an information age, and a period of 
historic economic transition. The conditions creating these changes are 
based, in part, oh the amount of information available, new technologies 
for processing and using knowledge, and a marked decrease in time between 
scientific discoveries and their widespread application. 

_ There have also been substantial changes in the scientific enterprise. 
The boundaries between science and technology have become less distinct; 
in many cases^_ science and technology have become integrated systems for 
research_and development. Scientific research has become increasingly 
problem-oriented, rather than discipline-oriented. Much bf the research 
at the cutting edge of science involves people from several disciplines 
and has led to the develoj^eht of new sciences. Societies are increasing: / 
looking for benefits from science in addition to basic knowledge; people 
are concerned with the improvement of the quality of life and the reduction 
of human problems and suffering. 

science is also having an increased impact on society. As societies 
place increased emphasis on the use of science and technology for improving 
the quality of life, important values and ethics emerge that relate to 
decision-making regarding how science and techndibgy should be used in 
attempts to improve the quality of life. As scientific knowledge is 
transformed into technological applications at an increasingly rapid rate, 
impacts on the agricultural, industrial, ah<i service sectors bf the world's 
economy are extensive. The social and economic changes now set off from 
these impacts are profound and far-reaching. 

Needs have also been changing related to mathematics, with major 

changes in business, industry^ and technology, different mathematical 
knowledge and skills are needed. Much of the Mathematics frequently taught 
in toe elementary school can be done With calculators and computers. New 
technologies and problems to be solved now require mathematical knowledge 
and mathematical skills that are not included or not emphasized in the 
pre college curricul]LUii. 
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- Problems related to the ehvirbhment and the natural resource base 

continue to confront society. Air^ water, and land pollution problems aie 
featured daily in bur newspapers, magazines, and television programming, 
oae and management of resources continue to be major hatibhal and 
international issues. Many personal and societal decisibns are being 
made and need to be made related to these topics; substantial information 
is required by citizens if these decisions are to be made wiiely. 

^ ^ Arrant mdeisisMtng of how children learn, how curriculum and 

instructional materials can be organized, and how teachers can provide more 
effective instruction makes Us capable of producing important reforms of 
educational programs and practices. Implementation of this information 
should modify our choice of content for the crurriralum, the design and 
structure of instructional materials, the use of instructional materials. 

"'^ strategies Used by teachers^ learning strategies used bv 
chil^en, and evaluation purposes and procedures. We have the opportunity 
to make progress in developing solutions to several persistent, continuing 
problems in science, mathematics, and environmental education. 

This chapter considers issues, trends, and recent activities in 
science, mathematics, and environmental educatibh related to (a) achievement, 
(b) curriculum, enrollments^ and instructional materials, (c) instouction. 
and (d) teacher quality, supply, and demand. In addition, recomiendations 
for needed action are identified. 



Achievement 

Data bbtained from a variety of studies by individuals, states, 

national groups, and intematibnal groups indicate that students are not 
learning knowledge, concepts, skills, and processes as well as desired. 
In, addition, international comparisons indicate that a large maibrity of 
American students do hot score well on achievement tests in science and 
mathematics compared to students ; in other countries, while there have 
been some increases in test scores in recent years, the gains have nbt 
been large. Scores for able students (especially those planning to go into 
science and mathematics careers) have remained more stable. Some indicators 
have shown these students to be making gains. Achievement scopes for blacks 
and minorities have shown improvement , especially in lowir grades, but 
still lag behind those for white students. Scores for feiaiei are lower 
than for males by the time they graduate from high school. 

Data have indicated an upward trend in mathematics achievement during 
the 1980s, but results are mixed, both on topics tested and achievement 
by students from different geographical areas. Test data indicate that 
students generally score well on computation^ especially whole numbers 
and low on problem-solving, applicatibns^ and problems involving more 
complex mathematical skills. Many students also do net master the use 
of fractions and decimals and do nbt understand concepts related to 
measurement, especially metrics and geometry. 
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Tests administered by various states and professibSai groups do not 

show student achiwement patterns or achievement gains that are similar 
across geographical areas. Achievement varies substantially from state to 
state and within inany states. Progress being mde to imprpve achievement 
also shows substantial variation. 

These student achievement patterns on mathematical topics and across 
geographical areas are not new. Data analyzed for the past 30 years indicate 
similar patterns. Reasons for these trends, some effective intervention 
approaches i and recommendations for future action are presented in following 
sections. 

Science achievement scores show mixed results ^ depending on the 
instruments analyzed^ In general, ©Vementary level students have shown 
slight gains in recent tests, while most secondary school students have 
shown declines, though students planning to xaajor in science oi Mathematics 
havw generally shown stable scores or slight increases. Student scores in 
science have consistently indicated lowest achievement on items related to 
physical sciences, problem-solving ^ and applications^ Some tests have shown 
recent declines on earth science and integrated science topics. 

Comparisons of student science achievement patterns across geographical . 
areas show differences, as ih_mathematics._ While fewer data are available 
for making comparisons in science, achievement materials analyzed indicate 
substantial differences from state to state and within most states. Progress 
being made to improve achievement also shows substantial variation. 

As in mathmaticsj toese achievement jpat are not new. Science 

achievement patterns have indicated similar results for many years. Reasons 
for these trends^ some effective intervention approaches, and recommendations 
for future action are presented in following sections. 

Students frequently develop misconceptions related to science and 

mathematics that are not corrected by current_iSitruction and instructional 
materials. The same errors tend to be made at several different grade 
levels and, in some cases, persist through high school. These misconceptions 
frequently interfere with later learning and with_ effective problem-solving. 
Research is being conducted to identify some key misconceptions and to 
design intervention strategies; some useful suggestions for modification of 
curriculum, instructional materials, and instruction are now available. 

Many students become less positive in their attitudes and interests 
toward science and mathematics as they progress through school; by gfade eight 
students frequently rate science and mathematics among their least favorite 
school subjects i Elementary and high school studjahts also frequently rate 
the two subject areas among the most difficult subjects they study. Academic 
success generally correlates significantly with positive attitudes and 
interests, instruction that leads to s^u^ent success, hands-on activity or 
"doing" activities, and working with other students and is conducted by an 
energetic, interested teacher is frequently associated with students who 
have more positive attitudes and interests toward mathematics and science. 
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While the data are llaited» it has been found that student Jtnbwledge 
of =any concepts related to the environment are not 
?^??9'__Items included on National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) 
tests and other tosts indicate that students do not understand concepts 
such as those related to pollution, biological cycles, population issues, 
and natural resources (including energy sources) . The low knowledge level 
that many students possess makes it difficult for them as students (and 
later as adults) to make rational personal and societal decisions regarding 
the environment. ^ 

A number of variables that relate to low and high achievement in all 
three areas have been identified through research and will be considered. 
Some schools are using interventions including these variables; in other 
cases more research, development, and implementation activities are needed 
to move the research into practice. 

Some caution needs to be used in analyzing test data. Comparisons 
of tests and textbooks/curricula indicate a substantial discrepancy between 
many of the textbooks/curricula and the content and the emphases of many of 
the tests. Comparisons of tests with classroom instruction also indicate 
substantial differences between what occurs in the classroom and the content 
and emphases of many of the tests. The tests are not measuring all that 
has been learned; hencej the contents of tests used for evaluation and 
research should be examined to be certain that what is being measured is - 
the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and values that are believed to be 
important. 

Curriculum, Instructional Materials ^ and Ehrbliments 

^ Among the strongest variables related to student achievement are: 

(a) amount of focused tine and use of time for desired learning; and 

(b) the extent to which the desired learning is emphasized in different 
years. Therefore, the curriculum, instructional materials, and student 
enrollment in courses should be a major focus of efforts to improve science, 
mathematics, and environmental learning. 

eurrtealum and^Histructional Materials 

Reports from inside and outside the education community agree that 
substantial changes should be made in both the curriculum and instructional 
materials to reflect current and future personal and societal needs, new 
technologies i and recent research on learning. 

is general consensus that the curricula ±n aii ;three areas, but 
especially in the fields of mathematics and science, do not reflect our 
current society and societal heeds ^ do not provide the content needed for 
current and future academic and personal needs, do not reflect our knowledge 
of learning and instruction, and are not considered relevant by many 
students. 
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Since a textbook is the primary tool in instruction for most mathematics, 

science, and environmental education teachers j there is substantial concern 
that materials be available to implement needed cxirriculum changes^ Recom- 
mendations are unlikely to be implemented without appropriate instructional 
materials for the teachers to use. 

i^<iicate that materials with different content, content organization, 
skill emphasis i psychological order, and format have different impacts on 
student achievement. 

Ma thema ti cs--Curr i culum 

Wany people continue to be concerned about the misxziatch between the 
way arithmetic is taught in school anc?, the way it is used in real life, 
the_over-emphasis of time on skills that are now learned best (for example, 
computation and recognition) , lack of application and problem^solving 
experiences, lack of time for topics and experiences that people believe 
should be in the curriculum, lack of use of cognitive research for 
determining order and procedures for teaching concepts and skills, and 
a fragmented secondary school curricultua. The National Coimcii of Teachers 
of Mathematics and other groups have taken the initiative to change these 
conditions* * 

The heed to redevelop curricula to reflect the changing needs of society 
and to incorporate the_ncw teclmiques and processes made possible by computers 
and caicuiatbrs bas J-®^ to a number of wide-scale funded projects, .as well 
as to state and local efforts^ The development of numeracy--ah understanding 
of mathematics and mathematical procedures — seems imperative, and the need 
for restructuring of traditional secondary school courses is evident. Such 
courses should include but not be limited to algebra ^ geometry ^ and general 
mathematics, so that technology is used as a vehicle of instruction rather 
than an end in itself . Modifying the content of elementary school mathematics 
programs is also a goal of cairriculum develbpinent efforts. Decreasing the 
emphasis on computation while increasing the emphasis on estimation, 
probability and statistics , geometry, and other vital but neglected topics 
is being stressed. Developing understanding as well as skill with fractions, 
decimals, / ^ other number ideas is similarly heeded. Increased emphasis is 
being given to the heed for more stress on problem-solving and applications 
in specific situations to improve problem- solving and knowledge use and 
transfer. Research information on cognitive learning can provide suggestions 
for ways to organize and to structure the curriculum. 

Mathematics--Instructibnal Materials 

"Instructional" materials in mathematics conjures tip the image of a 
vast array of material devices and other articles to aid in teaching mathe- 
matics; blocks, the abacus, Cuisenaire rods, chip trading gamesi spinners, 
as well as calculators and computers. Reality, however^ is something else; 
textbooks and tests predominate. The use of hohtextbook materials is the 
highest in first grade and the percentage of use generally decreases as 
the grade level increases. 
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The evidence bh the value of the use of manipulative materials is very 
clear: they have a high_probability of increasing achievement and appear to 
be essential in providing a firm foundation for developing mathematical ideas. 
Many studies provide at least partial support for the use of materials in 
stages progressing from concrete to pictorial to abstract or to symbolic;. 
The use of either or both physical and pictorial aids results in significantly 
higher achievement than when only symbols are used. Correct use of objects 
and materials is also important. 

There is little doubt that textbooks and tests shape the curriculum. 

However, analyses of textbooks and tests indicate substantial diversity among 
textbooks, among tests^ and between textbooks and tests. Emphasis on concepts 
and skills recommended by various associations and groups differs substantially 
among texts and tests. 

_ Use of calculators and computers is increasing, but the number of 
classrooms in which either or both are being used an adequate amount of time 
is low. Data from more than_100 studies involving the use of calculators 
strongly supports their use for saving class time and student time^ increasing 
achievement, and improving student attitudes toward mathematics and the 
student's self-concept with respect to mathematics. Computers can also 
provide instructional benefits; mathematics teachers need to incorporate 
computer applications more meaningfully into mathematics instruction. 

Mathematics^i»Time 

Among the strongest variables related to mathematics achievement are 
(a) amount of time devoted to the objectives of instruction, (b) number of 
courses in mathematics a student has completed, (c) use of the concept or 
^^till in applications and problem-solving, and (d) recency of the instruction 
related to the objective. 

Providing more time in the elementary school curriculum can probably be 
accomplished best bya reduction in paper and pencil computation and the 
increased use of hand-held calculators. This would also have an impact on the 
sequence of instruction, approaches used in teaching, and content selected for 
inclusion in the cxirriculumi 

:_ ^i^®_^evo ted to application and pf bblem-solving experiences is substan- 
tiaiiy less than what is required to develop effective skills and understandings. 
Time can most likely be obtained at lower grade levels by using tools such as 
the calculator and by modification of what is taught. Time can be gained at the 
secondary level by using calculators and cbmputersand modifying the curriculum. 
Modifying the cmrriciUum for secondary school students should include developing 
courses for all students and developing special courses for college-bound students 
planning to major in ehgiheerihgi mathematics^ and the natural sciences. Data 
indicate that the average graduate from hlghschool has completed between two 
and three years of high school mathematics (out of four years). While about 70% 
of students pursuing academic programs have completed three years of mathematics, 
less than 30% of the general and vocational students have completed three years. 
These cjata suggest that requiring more courses witho modifying the curriculum 
will not provide appropriate mathematics experiences for either group of students. 
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Sctehce^Carrlcalam 

there is substantial debate regarding the desired cmcxicutum 
for science, consensus is developing that the science curriculum needs 
to be modified to (a) include more emphasis on prbbieta-solving, decision- 
making, applications j technology^ societal issues, and the physical 
sciences; (b) reflect current understanding of the nature of the learner 
and of learning; TcJ increase the amount of time available for instruction; 
(d) provide appropriate experiences and courses for all students; (e) 
increase the use of technology; and (f) reduce the breadth of content to 
allow for more depth. 

The current curriculum in most schools does not reflect these directions; 
however^ activities at national, state, and local levels are evident. The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ^ the National Science 
Teachers Association, several state departments of education, and the 
National Science Foundation are among groups leading in efforts to modify 
the cixrriculum. 

Major efforts to date have focused oh increasing the emphasis on 
technology arid societal issues in the curriculum^ increasing the amount 
of science required in the ctirriculum for college-bound students and some 
other students I increasing the emphasis on problem- solving and applications, 
arid increasing the use of technology Several state and local curricula 
reflect these emphases, and others are following. 

There have been conferences to consider more furidamerital changes in 

the curriculum^ Recommendations have been made by various groups, and work 

is underway to study and to implement some of the proposed changes. 

ScienceT^lhstructional Materials 

Science instruction can involve many materials, as in mathematics; 

however, reality in scierice is the same as in mathematics — textbooks and 
tests predominate. The use of nohtextbbbk materials appears to be the 
highest in lower elementary grades and upper secondary grades. 

The evidence for tho value of the use of manipulative materials in 
scierice is similar to the findings reported for mathematics. Activity- 
brierited programs that use manipulative material are generally more 
successful in promoting student achievement in the use of science process 
skills, creativity^ and higher cognitive skills. Proper/effective use 
of materials is also important in science. Cognitive learning research 
has provided a number of suggestions for the order of iisirig materials 
and the ways of using materials. Most practice clearly does not reflect 
available research. 

Textbooks and tests become the curricultun for most schools^ As in 

mathematics, there is substantial diversity among textbooks, among tests, 
and between textbooks arid tects. Emphases on concepts, skills, attitudes, 
and values recommended by varlours professional associations and groups 
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differ among texts and tests. The impact of cognitive learning research 
on science textbooks has been minimal. Articulation between textbooks^ 
even within some series, ±s not strong; articulation between secondary 
science cbittsesfrequent^^ While there have been recent 

conferences Evolving various stakehold^^ oh ways to correct these and 
other concerns related to textbooks and courses i major efforts are in 
the discussion, planning, and pilot stages. Recent and current research 
regarding use of materials has the potential for guiding substantial change 
in the development and use of materials. 



Among the strong variables related to science achieveraent are 
(a) amount of emphasis devoted to the objectives of instruction, (b) the 
number of courses in science a student has completed, and (c) recency of 
the instruction related to the objective i 

Providing more timefbr science in the lower elementary school 
curriculum can probably be accomplished best by integrating science 
experiences with other activities such as writing, reading, art, physical 
education^ and health, in the upper elementary grades and many middle 
schools^ more time would clearly help to achieve desired objectives; 
modifi«tion of tte curriculum, hove ver, ^ c^^ the curriculum more 

efficient and effective. Data indlicate that about 50% of graduating high 
school students take no science after grade 10 and no physical science after 
grade 9. Increased time is being obtained by requiring students to take 
more science courses; these requirements raise the question of what science 
students should take. Modification of the secondary school curriculum is 
clearly needed if these courses are to be appropriate. 

Some time can be gained by use of technology and simulations iii 
science laboratory acitivities to allow more time for problem-sdlvihg and 
decision-making experiences; research consistently shows that most science 
instruction is not successful in achieving these goals at desired levels. 

Environmeht^^Curricuium 

Environmental education has found no discrete place in the curricula 
of most schools, but elements of it (ranging from classical "n^ -ure study" 
through outdoor education and traditional cbhservatibh education) continue 
to exist in many localities. Current emphases i.n environmental education 
focus on interactions between and among science^ society, technology ^ and 
environment, calling for input from the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities, but these are not yet generally implemented. The major 
difficulty continues to be finding a place for interdisciplinary instruction 
within school organizational patterns which are in large part along disci- 
plinary lilies, at least in departmentalized secondary schools. In the case 
of self-contained elementary classrooms, a lack of teacher education in 
the interrelationships among science, society^ technology, and environment, 
and in the pertinent basic content areas themselves, remains a practical 
problem. 
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Environm ent — Xn s^tructi ona4 Mat e r ials 

There are few if any textbooks ^ at any grade ievei, which deal with 

Bcience-techhology-ftociety-ehvirohment interrelationships, as well ae a 
corresponding deficiency in numbers of texts in the more traditional aspects 
of environmental educatioh--hatiire study^ outd^^ education, conservation 
education • Xhe ehvirohmehtal education community has, however, developed 
and made available a number of teacher-oriented guides and modular-type 
ihstructiohai materials, with the expectation that they can and will be 
inserted into existing curricula; in many areas, particularly the sciences 
and social studies^ as appropriate. These materials range from traditional 
areas to the more modern ones. These modular materials are being used for 
instruction primarily by science and social science teachers. The materials 
also are being_ used for curriculum developm^ by science educators who want 
to increase the amount and focus of material in the curriculum on science- 
technology-society. 

Envir onmen t-g'T' t t"^ 

As implied above ,^ the general pattern for time spent tn instruction 
in environment-related areas is minimal. As a generalization, few schools 
teach "environment as a discrete^ area; such a situation is likely to arise 
Only in the case of the elementary teacher who has a particular interest, 
or of the secondary teacher (usually of science, less frequently. of social 
studies i and rarely of other disciplines) who has a particular interest 
and a local opportunity* 

However^ the inclusion of environmental topics, such as in courses 

related to science-society- technology, is an ex^ area. Many of the 

societal concerns inherent in scieiice-technolbgy-society considerations are 
in £act environment-based and/or contingent on environmental considerations. 
Thus, tha growing thrust to emphasize "environment" in such courses is 
increasingly evident. 



Instruction and Classroom Climate 

During the past 20 years therehas been an increased amount of research 
related to classroom instruction and learning. In addition, many of these 
studies have been reviewed and synthesized to provide strategies for the 
application of research to practice. From this research, variables related 
to increased learning and achievement have been identified. 

Among the strategies and variables that have been related to increased 

achievement are: (a) homework assignments; (b) low absenteeism; (c) corrective 

measures for errors in learning; (d) high teacher expectations; le) teachers' 
confidence that they can help students; (f) academic time; (g) engaged time; 
(h) classroom organization; (i) feedback on learning; (j) questioning 
techniques; (kj mastery learning; (l) congruence of instructional materials, 
instruction, and evaluation; (m) wait time; (n) cooperative learning 
techniques; and (o) procedures to help students construct knowledge and to 
eliminate misconceptions. 
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There is a developiag consensus that recent research efforts provide 

knowledge aboixt teaching and learning that can make a substantial impact on 
ixiBtruction. Some of the information is curfeStiy being applied; further 
work is needed to translate more of the information so that it can be used 
in practice and to deteirmine effective combinations of variables to use. 

While most of the recent and current instructional improvement efforts 
have been at the elementary school level, secondary school students and 
programs are being included. 

The Effective Schools research provides directions for school building 
and classroom practices that can help to improve student achievement. Data 
from over lOG studies and reports indicate that staff who incorporate the 
recommended practices into their school programs can usually expect to 
obtain higher student achievement. The extent of the gains appears to be 
related to (a) the extent to which the recommended practices are implemented; 
lb) the congruence among the goals, instiructibn, instructional materials, 
and evaluation; and (c) the amount and quality of time devoted to the 
assessed objectives. References to these studies are included in two 
publications in the ''References^ oh effective/successful schools (Howe & 
Butts, 1986 and Kyle^ 1985) and the publication Research^ wtthtn reach^ 
Science— education (Holdzkom & Lu tz, 1985)^ 

Meta-analysis studies and other seTO analysts efforts have yielded 

extremely useful data regarding instructional strategies, the amount of 
gain obtained by use of a specific strategy or cdmbinatibhs of strategies, 
and the percentage of studies in which positive gains were obtained by 
experimental groups. Observations of a large number of mathematics and 
science classrooms and reviews of research studies indicate that many of 
these practices are not being used or, if they are being used, they are not 
being used in effective ways. Effective use of appropriate combinations 
of these strategies should produce significant achievement gains for most 
teachers. 

Recent research has developed a better understanding of how students 
construct knowledge and develop or change misconceptions. While this is 
still ah emerging research area^ knowledge has been gained that is useful 
for modifying many current instructional practices. Learners develop 
conceptual frameworks or models that depend on understanding specific 
subject matter; if the subject matter is not understood, then the student 
^^^^_^^^?^^_^®Y?^?P some misconceptions. Research data indicate the 
importance of teaching to reduce misconceptions at the elementary school 
^f^^^ ?? *^*^?.®"^?^®?"^® reasonably correct concepts and models. Very 

few schools are doing much to teach students how to learn and to help them 
avoid misconceptions and correct those that they have. 

A change in emphasis and modificatibn of many preservice and inservice 

programs is clearly heeded if schools are to implement the data identified 
in this section. Most teachers are not aware of current inforaation and 
procedures to use to implement the instructional approaches. 
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teacher Quality ^ Supply, and Demand 

De'^eioping and main tatning a sufficient number of qualified teachers 
has been another persistent problem. 

of science and mathematics course work taken by elementary 

school teachers has not changed appreciably during the past 25 years; 
most have had three or fewer cotirses in science and two courses or fewer 
in mathemtatics as undergraduates. Pew elementary teachers have taken 
additional coursework In science or mathematics after graduation. Very few 
elementary teachers have taken college courses that emphasize environmental 
problems • 

The preservice preparation of most primary grade elementary school 
teachers is not likely to change substantially in tera of credit courses 
in science or ihstructiohal procedures for teaching science. While pre- 
service programs for these teachers should focus on our current knowledge 
of instruction and knowledge of science, inservice education programs need 
to carry the burden of helping primary grade teachers. 

Many schools are again looking for science specialists for upper 

elementary grades and middle schools. Programs have been developed by 
some institutions to provide for the heeds of these teachers and other 
institutions are in the process of developing such pfogramjBi The National 
Science Foundation plans to support several model programs for the preparation 
of teachers at the middle school level. 

Very few states have had a sufficient number of well prepared 
chemistry and physics teachers, middle school or junior high science and 
mathematics teachers, or earth science teachers during the past 20 years. 
The teacher shortage has usually been in areas of rapid population growth ^ 
inner cities, and rural areas, and continues to be primarily in these 
areas at this time. 

?®veioping and maintaining a supply of qualified teachers has become 
aaore severe as other vocations have attracted womeh^ an Ihcrisasihg salary 
differential has developed between teaching and other careers requiring 
similar preparation, the work place has been viewed as less than desirable, 
and teacher status has decreased. Attracting people (both men and women) 
to the teaching profession and getting teachers who have left the classroom 
to return has become more difficult. 

Among the solutions being proposed and tried in order to retain and 
to recruit teachers are: faj increasing all teacher salaries; (b) providing 
differential pay for teachers In shortage areas (geographic) or content areas 
(subject); (c) develpplhg merit pay programs; (d) developing career ladder 
programs; (e) providing modified work schedules .for teachers; (f) providing 
Increased recognition for competence in teaching; (g) assigning teachers 
outside their regular teaching fields to teach mathematics or science; 
(h) waiving certification requirements for teaching; (ij developing special 
programs for preparing teachers in shortage areas; (j) developing forgivable 
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loan programs for people who prepare to be teachers and teach in a specific 
state; (k) improving the working conditions in schools; and (l) improving 
the image of the teacher in the cbmmuhity^ 

Articles have been written by proponents of and by detractors from 

various programs on philosophical as well as perceived or real operational 
problems. Some relevant research has been reported, but the results of 
specific efforts are difficult to assess at this time since very few 
programs have been in operation for a substantial time ahd^ in many cases, 
combinations of solutions are being used. Data available indicate that 
few simple solutions will attract a sufficient number of well-prepared 
teaj=hers. Those states and communities that are having success in deducing 
teacher shortages and maintaining Or increasing the quality of the teaching 
staff are using several approaches. It is also evident that some solutions 
such as loans, improved school climate, and teacher recogntion require 
time before they have an impact on 'staffing. 

2hese actions to recruiti retain, and reassi^ people are taking place 

at the same time that many educators believe our capability of developing 
more effective teachers has increased^ The growing knowledge base regarding 
useful content knowledge i pedagogical knowledge, and effective ihstructiohai 
skills has again raised questions regarding the kind of education and training 
a teacher should receive i Efforts are currently underway in several states, 
colleges and universities, and communities to design preservice and inservice 
programs that build on existing knowledge, 

inservice programs need to consider what subject matter, 
content knowlege, and competence teachers heed to have, and not what science 
courses a teacher should have or the requisite nmhei of hoiOTTln science. 
These programs also need to focus on instruction that is useful for achieving 
specific objectives and the probable impact of the use of alternative 
procedures and strategies oh pupil achievement and attitudes. 

Programs also heed to be developed to help prospective teachers and 
inservice teachers understand how knowledge is constructed by the learner 
so that they can become better self-learners and can be more effective and 
efficient in selecting content, designing instruction, and evaluating 
student learning. 



Priorities for Action 

^^^^Se precollege programs ih mathematicsi science, and environmental 
education are to develop studehts with knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that are needed, substantial reform is needed ih curriculum, in instructional 
materials, in teacher educatioh, and in Instructional programs. Some 
needed activities have been identified in previous sections of this chapter. 

Most of the major problems identified hive been persistent problems in 
ednsation. Approaches to alleviate these persistent problems will require 
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commitoent to long term efforts and willingness to modify past practices 
in very different ways. There are some activities that deserve priority 
attention* 

There is substantial consensus among a broad public that the ctirricula 
in all three areas ( science, mathematics^ environmen education) has hot 
been well delineated for students' current and future needs. Most current 
curricula do not reflect the present state of science and mathematics ^ the 
"information age,'' cognitive research on learning and ihstructibnj and the 
effective use of technology as it relates to the curriculum. Problem-solving, 
^^^^f^^'^^^^^^'^fi applications are not stressed. Interdisciplinary 

??^??P?_??^9^^^ ^® established immediately to develop suggested frameworks for 
consideration by a broader pxiblic. These frameworks can provide direction 
for the other needed activities. Without a good curricular framework, many 
of the stats and local activities will be patches on a worn out tire. 

j:n5^trtxc4:4o nal Materi als 

Since over 90% of the instruction in the United States in science and 
mathematics is based on textbooks, modification of instructional Skaterials 
deserves high priority. Priority should be given to materials for upper 
elementary grades ^ middle schools, and courses ffor senior high school 
nonscience majors. Reasons for these recommendations are extensive, but 
a few will be highlighted i 

Students begin developing their concsptual iinderstahdings, interests^ 
attitudesj values, and skills in tJie elementary years; many studies have 
shown students at these age levels are hot developing cbghitively and 
achieving as desired. Success for these students is important and materials 
that will help promote success can be developed. Kany students make their 
decision to take science or mathematic3 in secondary schools based on their 
expexiehces in the upper elementary and middle school years; a large number 
of students are currently opting not to take these secondary school courses. 

Science materials fox the nonscience majors are also needed. One of 
the few widespread reform actions that has been taken in many states has 
been to increase the number of courses in science or mathematics required 
for high school graduation or college admission. This action will have 
little impact on science and mathematics majors; they are already taking 
the required number of courses c, It will have substantial impact oii those 
students going to college who are not Mjdring in mathematics or science 

students not going to college. Different courses should be 
developed for many of these students. Our priorities do not imply that 
other materials are riot needed. Research data^ school program development, 
state regulations, student enrollment patterns, and analyses of existing 
materials support the strong need for efforts at these priority levels. 
The National Science Foundation's recent program related to middle schools 
is beginning actioz; on some of these needs i 
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Materials developed should reflect the curricuiar framework estab^ 
lished (see curriculum recommehdatibh) ^ be based on available cognitive 
learning researchi be designed to make effective use of available tecjhnology 
(calculators I computers, and so forth)^ emphasize problem-solving and 
decision-making, omphasizr^^ how to learn, and be activity-oriented. 

Teacher Quality and Supply 

Action is needed to maintain and to imjprbve the quality of both 
inservice and preservice teachers, ^fee-teacher is usually considered 
the key ta students jsocces^ . Priority should be given to develbpihg strong 
inservice programs to provide assistance and ihstructibn directly related to 
the teachers' instructional responsibilities. Programs should be developed 
by local schools to meet local h€5eds. State and federal support, however, 
should be provided on a continuing basis- to araure that inservice programs 
are maintained krid to help balance economic differences among communities. 
Evaluation should be required to identify program impact on students and 
to improve programs. Deveiopihg good inservice programs will have a more 
iunediate effect oh improving student achievement, interests, and attitudes 

than will preservice programs. Inservice programs should also be more 

efficient and effective than preservice programs since ^11 these teachers 
are in the schools and teaching; most of them will be in the schools for 
an additional 7 to 15 yiars. The future quality of the schools depends 
tc a great extent upon their effectiveness as teachers. Priority should 
be c:>tven.to upper elementary and middle schools for inservice activities. 

Preservice programs need to be strenathehed and recruitment of 

prospective teachers needs to be expanded for the long-term improvement of 
pre-college education. IhcentiviBs^ such as loans that will be cancelled for 
years of teaching experience, should be established and maintained by all 
states with teacher shortages. There is evidence that incentives do work 4i 
maintained over time. 

More competitive teacher salaries are needed to attract people iiito 
teaching and to retain teachers in the schools. Improved working conditions 
are also needed to retain teachers in the schools. 

Classroom and Schbbi Climate 

Research on effective and successful schools indicates substantial 
improvements in student achievement and teacher morale can be made at 
reasonable costs by implementing various combinations of schbbi and 
classroom improvement procedures. These practices should be implemented 
and considered by other schools when it appears that these prbcedures 
will improve the educational program. 

Class room I nstruction 

Research accumulated over the past several decades provides useful 
suggestions for ways tb change instruction that will generally improve 
student achievement. Materials should be developed for use with inservice 
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and preservlce teachers to show them hbw to use this information and these 
proeeduTds in their classes, Inservice programs should then be developed 
to prdpare a cadre of teachers to work with other teachers in trying 
these procedures • 

Impact of Research on Practice 

While there are many reasons why research information has not made 
the desired impact on practice, a major variable is awareness. No practice 
improvement information and materials can be used if people do not know 
they ^xist,^ '^^.P^^^^i^® improvement information and materials 

viii have much impact if they are not in a form that provides sufficient 
information^ materials, and assistance to help school personnel understand 
"^^^ Some programs have been effective in helping schools become 

aware of information and materials and hbw to use them. The National 
Science Foundation programs of the 1960s and early 1970s were effective in 
getting many schools to become aware of mathematics and science materials 
and to use them; many of these materials had very positive effects on 
student achievement^ interests^ and attitudes. Several UiSi Department 
bf_ Education programs such as the Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) and the National Diffusion Network JNDN) have been effective in 
creating a warenisiss and use of materials. However^ these programs have not 
been sufficiently supported or developed to accomplish the needed tables • 
Existing jprograms should be reviewed* improved, and supported to enable 
them to assist_schboXs appropriate waysi Existing school networks 
need to be^sed in the effort, and others need to be developed. Programs 
develbpied should reflect available technology and research on school 
improvement. 

re.: 2ral,^ St a te , and I ^o r^ T C omtn l t**^ft*^t to 



^athe m a tlcs-y-Scleiicer and E nvirdn mantal^^^diacation 

Over 100 reports issued during the past five years have indicated 
there are severe problems and perhaps a "crisis" in pre-college education. 
Actions taken to date by most people responsible for educational programs 
do hot reflect efforts of magnitude that indicate these persons really 
believe there are severe problems or that a crisis existed or exists i 
Leadership is heeded at all levels in dealing with the problems that do 
exist and that have existed for many yearsi Resolving ^ese problems 
will take additional resources and a continuing commitment to improvement. 
Some good activities have been renewed by the National Science Foundation, 
the ^•Sm Department of Education, some states, and some local education 
authorities; these actions, however, are insufficient for the task and do 
not show long term commitment. 
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CORE CONTENT, CRITICftl. THINKING^ AND CIVIC VALUES: 
ISSUES ON EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Jolxn J. Patrick 

Director, ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science EdoMtiSn, 

Indiana University, Blooming ton j IN 

^Educational refori has become a major concern of Americans. Numerous 
national commissions and reports have alerted the public to deficiencies 
in school programs and needs for improvement in ^^icula and teaching. 
Attention has been directed primarily to edaMtion in the sciences, 
mathematics, and English; but the social studies have not been ignored. 
Un this chapter, social studies is used as a departmental label that refers 
to subjects in history and the social sciences, which are staples of the 
secondary school curriculum and sources of content in elementary school 
courses.) 

* scrutiny and criticism have prompted educators in the iocial 

studies (history and the social sciencen) to re-examine established curriculum 
patterns and teaching procedures. Discourse and debate about standards of 
achievement, quality and uses of textbooks^ competence 6f teachers, and 
scope and sequence of ^he curriculum have been highlighted in conferences, 
journals, newspapers, and televisibh or radio programs. Both USA^T oday ana 
yheory and Research^ Soeial^Edttcation have included articles on trehds and 
issues in the teaching of history and the social sciences in elementary and 
secondary schools; both CBS and PBS have aired programs on the reform of 
curricula and teaching^ including current arguments about the content of 
courses in the social studies and the ways thsae subjects should be taught 
±n the nation's schools. 

-i,^®^^ questions and issues on education have aroused new interest aroong 
scholars and the general public, what knowledge , cognitive skills, and 
values should all (or most) students be expected to learn through education 
in the social studies? How should knowledge, cognitive skills, and values 
be taught to students of the social studies? How should the social studies 
contribute to education for citizenship in a free society? This chapter 
treats these impTrtant issues on education in the social studies in terms 
of three topics: (a) core content, (b) critical thinking, and (c) civic 
values. 



Core Content 

The current educational reform movement has stimulated interest in 

common learning experiences and basic requirements for all students 
Reformers of the 1980s have argued for core content, essential subjects that 
H^'o^^ ^--"^"^ learn. The National Commission oh Excellence in Education 

u ^^"^■'^ recommended that all students seeking to graduate from high 

school be required to complete a curriculum comprised cf five -New Basics"— 
including -three years of social st -dies-^^to acquire knowledge and ccgnittve 
Skills required for success in the 'information' age we are entering.- In a 
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vldely^praised report on secondary education h'. A"?erica, Emest Beyer said: 
••A core of common learning is essential* Tte i^slc curriculum should be a 
study of those consequential ideas, experiences, and traditions common to 
ail of us by virtue of our membership in the human family at a particular 
moment ±n history" (1983, pi 302). 

What core content should all students be expected to learn through 
education in the social studies? Why should they be expected to learn it? 
HOW should it be organized and presented to students? 

Bbyer and other current curriculum reformers (McNett^ 1984) recommend 
at least three years of study in history and the social sciences as a 
condition for graduation from high school i All urge stibstantial courses in 
American history and government or civics. Most also recommend content on 
western civilization and nonvestem civiiizations either as separate (bourses 
or as parts of a course in world history i Many supporters of a high school 
core curriculum in the social studies xxrge inclusion of geography and 
economics either as one-semester courses or as units or major themes within 
courses in history and government. Nearly all core content advocates agree 
that knowledge in history, geography, civics ^ and economics should be 
essential elements of the elementary and middle school curriculum. 

State gbverrunehts and local school districts across the country have 
responded to the educational reformers by raising requirements for graduation 
from high school. More than 4d states have new standards for the social 
studies in secondary schools. These standards include more required courses 
and periodic testing of knowledge and related cognitive skills in history, 
geography, government, and economics (U S. Department of Education, 1984). 
Several state education departments have established commissions or task 
forces to redesign curriculum guides in line with ideas of prominent national 
commissions and reports about the importance of extensive core content 
requirements ; 

Some proponents of core content emphasize broad coverage of information 
in separate subjects. They want students to survey facts presumably known 
by an educated person. By contrast, other advocates of core content emphasize 
conceptual frameworks ^ and facts subsmned by them, which constitute structures 
of knowledge in academic disciplines. A concept (the building block in a 
structure of knowledge) is a Mtegory, that inclu^ data or facts that fit 
a definition of it. We use the definition of a concept as a criterion to 
organize P^^nomena with certain common characteristics. Concepts are 
powerful means to learning, remembering, and thinking about facts. However ^ 
intellectual power generated by one concept is increased greatly by connecting 
it to a framework — a set of interrelated concepts. 

The core content of academic disciplines , such as geography or economics, 
consists of interrelated concepts and the facts that pertain to them. We 
use these concepts and facts to describe and exp>lain aspects of reaiityi 
Academic disciplines are distinguished from o^her subjects in the curriculum 
by thrlr conceptual frameworks, which demand sustained, systematic (disci- 
plined) intellectual effort by students who would I'se them effectively to 
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organize and Interpret xbasses of Ihfbrmatibh, Students of history, for 
example, learn schemes for periodization—broad categories that subsume sets 
of lower- level concepts and give order and meaning to facts in a narrative. 
Educators who emphasize mastery of interrelated concepts in academic disciplines 
disagree strongly with those who claim that core content consists of relatively 
formless bodies of facts to be transmitted to students in surveys of separate 
subjects. 

The best new curriculum guides emanating from state education departments, 
P^^^^? districts, and private schools and associations tend to 

emphasize the basic academic disciplines of history, geographyi government 
iP?^^"^!^^-*- ^^i®'^^® J I economics. These curriculxim proposals also stress 

connections of knowledge within and between courses. Interrelated and 
mutually reinforcing concepts and facts in these basic academic disciplines 
presumably are generative: they engender subsequent learning i 

Proponents of extensive core content requirements claim that general 
acceptance of their position in schools would: 

o Provide all students with equal access to knowledge needed for 
socibeconbmic advancement, democratic participation in public 
affairs, and personal fulfillment. 

o Bring coherence and integrity to curricula that were disordered 
and overextended during the 1970s through proliferation of new 
courses and excessive addition of trendy topics to old courses. 

o Contribute to social cbhesion and hatibnal unity ambng a 
diverse population of students by prbvidihg knowledge of a 
common American heritage and identity^ 

o Help students to deal with "information overload" in our 
"high-tech" society by promoting mastery of conceptual 
framewbfks that subsume or integrate vast amdunts of data. 

o Lead to large average increases in scores on national and local 
tests of achievement in history, geography j and civics by 
distributing widely and equitably basic knowledge about our 
world in the past and present (McNett^ 1984; Sewell, 1984)^ 

exponents of core content that is anchbred in academic disciplines 
argue that it would have negative effects on students with little interest 
in or aptitude fbr intellectual endeavors or preparation for college. They 
reject the assumption that all students have the need for and ability 
to profit frbm extensive and rigorous education in history arid the social 
sciences^ They contend that requiring all students to complete an extensive 
core ciirriculum, based on academic disciplines, would: 

o Restrict opportunities to choose courses that fit particular 
interests and needs (ASCD Task Force, 1985). 
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o Create a curriculum imbalance in favor of academic courses at the 
expense of utilitarian or practical programs with direct social 
relevance lASCD Task Force, 1985). 

6 Frustrate individuals with little or no interest in academic 
pursuits and cause them to leave school before graduation. 



o Deny "authentic intellectual needs of students who differ" 
by restricting opportunities for social ihcjuiry and stifling 
interest in the social studies: "If students are to become 
meaningfully engaged in social inquiry^ the curriculum must 
respond to some extent to unique and unanticipated interests 
of individual students" (Newmahn^ 1985^ p. 11), 

o Limit student perspectives by requiring mastery of certain 
content in the social studies curriculum without justifiable 
criteria for selecting it as more worthy than alternative 
bodies of knowledge (Hewiaanny 1985). 

Clashing opinions on the core content issue are rooted deeply in the 
^^^^ history of curriculum development in the social studies (Hertzberg, 

1^®^^- Opponents of extensive core content requirements have represented 
various positions on the overarching purposes of educati6h--social relevance 
arid utilitiariahism^ cocial criticism and reconstruction, and child-centered 
teaching and learning (Stanley, 1985). A shared viewpoint of these disparate 
positions has been antipathy to "subject-centered" curricula md standard 
requirements for promo tibh and graduation i Core content opponents have 
tended to favor interdiscipiihajcy courses of study organized around public 
issues, social problems^ or ti^endy topics; and they have believed cognitive 
processes to be ^9^© significant educationally than content. Furthermore ^ 
they have tended to reject claims that certain subjects are essential in the 
education of all students (Hertzberg, 1981). 

Many educators in history and the social sciences^ who have agreed in 
principle with core content based on academic disciplines ^ have differed on 
selection arid sequencing of subject matter and means and ends of teaching. 
Projponents of academic core content have included ahistorical promoters of 
social science subjects^ history enthusiasts with little use for social 
sciences i academic elitists with slight interest in pedagogy or the needs of 
average or below-average students, and supporters of general or liberal 
education for all classes of students, regardless of variations in intellectual 
ability and backgrorad (Keller, 1984; Hertzberg, 1981). 

There can be no facile resolution of clashing positions about core 
content in the social studies. The recent report of the National Council 
for the Social Studies Task Force bri Scope and Sequence (1984) is an instruc- 
tive example aboiit the complexities and difficulties of reaching agreement 
on selection and organization of content. After lengthy and careful delibera- 
tion^ the NCSS Task Force proposed essential goals for education in the 
social studies and alternative ^plans for selecting and organizing content. 
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However, the Task Force report did not settle any critical issues; it served 
mainly to provoke additional debate among the NCSS membership and to prompt 
calls for establishisent of a hew study group or coimnission to deliberate 
upon curriculum reform. Given the NCSS Task Force case, the following 
propositions on core content are offered as stimulators of discourse and 
investigation, hot as conclusive statements^ 

1 . Secondary school courses based on conceptual frameworks ( core 
content) of academic disciplines— history, geography, political scienci, 
economics—are keys to acquisition, retention, and effective use of knowledge 
(Hertzberg, 1981 )i 

• 

2. Strong and extensive emphasis oh core content, based on academic 
disciplines in history and social sciences, is likely to produce significant 
gains in knowledge among most secondary school students, which they need for 
academic achievement, socioeconomic advancement, and effective citizen- 
ship (McNett, 1984). 

3. Interdisciplinary courses on public issues, social problems, or 

timely topics are not so likely to yield substantial gains in students* 

knowledge of the pist and present. Research on the history of curriculum 

reform in the social studies shows that this ineahs of selecting ^d organizing 

content has tended to produce "a formless curriculum from which students 

learned little and which bored thein" (Hertzberg, 1981 ^ pp. 80-81 )i Teachers 

who would integrate knowledge from several disparate stxbjects and apply it 

to lessons on issues or topics face complex and unresolved conceptual 
problems . 

4. Acquisition and retention of core content in the social studies by 
all, or most^ students are likely to be facilitated greatly if this content 
is structured logically within and between subjects from one level to the 
next, with gradual increases in complexity and standards of achievement that 
are consistent with the cognitive development and prior learning experiences 
of students (McNett, 1984; Keller, 1984)'. 



Critical Thinking 

Unlike core content, critical thinking, in principle, is not ah object 

of contention among leaders in social studies education. It is endorsed ^ in 
the abstract, by advocates of clashing positions on teaching and learning; 
subject-centered and child-cientered educators support critical thinking ^ as 
do proponents of education for social reconstruction, civic responsibility, 
academic integrity^ and sb forth. They tend to agree that cxitical thinking 
is not treated extensively or satisfactorily in most social studies classroois 
(Goodlad, 1984; SPAN Project, 1982). However, social studies educatSrs ' 
disagree about definitions of critical thinking and purposes and procedures 
in teaching it to students, what is critical thinking ih the social studies? 
Why should all students learn how to do it? How should it be taught and 
learned in the social studies? 
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Definitions of critical thinking vary in breadth or inclusiven^ss. 
"Construed broadly ^ critical thinking comprises the mental processes, 
strategies, and representations people use to soive_^oblefflB, make decisions, 
and Ifjarh new cohcepts«_ (Sternberg , 1982, p. 46). Some definitions are so 
inclusive as to equate critical thinking with thinking iil general or with 
all facets of higher level cognition, from application arid analysis to 
synthesis and evaluation. By contrast, na^^ definitions specify evaluation 
as the core of critical thinking. In this view, critical thinking involves 

to make warranted judgments. For example^ 
critical thinkers in the social studies appraise claims about knowledge, 
decisions about public policies, and alternative positions about social or 
political Issues. Critical thinkers also evaliiate the criteria or standards 
by which they make judgments. 

Critical thinking ^ whether conceived broadly or narrowly, implies 
curiosity and skepticism iCbrnbleth says (1985, p. 13) that it is "a 
dyh.imic process of_questioning and reasoning, of raising and pursuing 
questions about our own and others' claims and c;oh elusions, definitions and 
evidence, beliefs and actions." However, critical thinking is not synonymous 
with negativism or iconoclasm. It can lead to affirmation of traditions or 
cohvcrvional wisdom in some instances and to rejection of them In other 
cases. Neither a conservative nor a liberal bias is built into the processeo 
9f__9^^t^^^^ thinking; rather, these processes (properly employed} can f^ee 
students from the fetters of ignorance, confusion, and unjustified claims 
about ideals and reality. Thus, critical thinking in the social Btudies is 
compatible with the highest standards of schc Warship and citizenship in a 
democracy. 

Educators in the social studies disagree :wv>^Ut how to include critical 
thinking in the curriculum. One position h:^ldz- thc^K the ^rrocsss of critical 
thinking is far more important than any body of c^^r-^f^^t ^^c which it might be 
applied. This view assumes that the sane coghiti.v--* s^rat;r; ies and skills 
can be transferred easily to any subject matter % ;.osit.- cognitive 
strategies and skills as the constant and tssenti^J. o^iincfi of a curriculum; 
by contrast, content would be organized flexibly c: ound oocicl problems, 
public issues, and cnirrent topics, which might var;. amo: stuc^ents and from 
semester to semester in the same cbiirsei Some adrocatss of the primacy of 
cognitive process would go so far as to ^opose sepax it;; coursee in critical 
thinking; the subject matter would vary witn £!tude>:t Xr-'-ar asts. Vhis 
position clashes sharply with proposals for o>:ganizatiox^ of nore content in 
terms of conceptual frameworks in tiie academic discvplineG of history and 
the social sciences; 

_^ __How might a primary emphasis oh the process of critical thinking improve 
education in the social studies? Proponents claira that it would foster develop- 
ment of generalizable strategies emd skills that might be transferred pervasively 
to subjects within and outside of school. These strategies and skills are keys 
to independent thinking and learning. Furthermore, students would be equipped 
with enduring intellectual abilities ^ which could be used long after particular 
facts had been forgotten. Finally, primary emphasis on cognitive process, 
instead of content, would provide ample scope for practicing strategies and 
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skills in critical thinking; this scope would be tmduly limited if confined 
to separate subjects in history and the social sciences (Comblethi 1985 )• 

There is strong opposition to proposals for an overriding emphasis on 

cognitive process vis-a-vis subject matter. Opponents claim that strategies 
and skills of critical thinking and essential elements of particular subject 
matter are lequally important and should be treated in concerts Educators 
favoring synergistic connections of certair. content and critical thinking 
assume that development of cognitive strategies and skills is very dependent 
upon particular structures of knbwl^ \;3 • They argue that critical thinking 
cannot proceed satisfactorily unless the thinker knows certain concepts and 
facts related fixhdamentaily to the ques under consideration. They also 

contend that criteria_and procedures for inquiry, including critical thinking, 
vary significantly across different domains of knowledge; for example^ there 
are important differences in criteria and evidence used to justify propositions 
^^^^^®"^^^^^_^^®P^^^^ economics, law, or physics. Therefore^ critical 
thinking should be introduced and developed within the conceptual stjructures 
of separate academic disciplines-- history, geography, political science, or 
economics (Combleth^ 1985) • 

Tl^is position i of course, is ccmpatibie with advocacy of core content or 
essential knowledge anchored in academic disciplines. Issues, problems^ and 
ideas, that might be objects of critical thinking, would be treated within 
the contexts of particular academic disciplines. Both essential luiowledge 
in distinct academic disciplines of history and th4 social sciences and 
interrelated strategies and skills in critical thinking' would be in the 
"core cf common learning" of students in schools. Important outcomes of 
learning^ endorsed proponents of "content- free" and "generic" approaches 
to education for critical thinking, are also cited by advocates of ^ergism 
between critical thinking and particular domains of contents Furthermore, 
they claim that their pbsitibh more likely to yield tiiese desired outcomes 
of education, such as capability to thin> r*nd learn independently, propensity 
arid ability to transfer or apply l^cibwledg** ind cognitive processes to 
questions and concerns outside cr? rha ciafe'-room, and facility in remembering 
and using major ideas ibnv;; ^fter ric^^ tails hcive been forgotten. 

Recent research on edu/:stio}i^ critical thinking provides support 
for interrelated teaching ^n:- learner g of critical thinking ^.nd core content 
in history and the social sciences, fiowever, these findingc rire not conclu- 
sive; nobody knows beyond rca^^onable doubt that r,here is only one effective 
approach to education on cr5 tier l ttii.^king. S-V .^ral research vindings and 
proposals for practice deri^'ed .rons : .j:^ reviewed by Cornbleth (1985) and 
Sternberg (1986) , are siim^cx.-.;-:€ ■ * Xhey presented as c^rrimulators 

of discourse and ihquiryi net is d.*:;:\^J. ...e stauCh-iehtsi 

1. Development of 'st^kr^^ies ^ ^ r r cjxiticai thinking 

enhanced by connecting eaucaUAh ^ cb^^n: . ■. prc?cesses to core content in 
particular academic disciplines ±i.a hi^^tory - th^ social sciences. Subject- 
o.pecific teaching of critical thinkxrr -he noGt effective means to 

build students* abiiit - ;e to transfer ; .r^^^t'^Mi: ani skills to similar 
aubjects within and outr^ide of school* 
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2. Generic (cbnteht«-ihdependent} cognitive strategies and skills 
may be relatively weak means_ to development of critical thinking abilities. 
The goal of one generallzable model of critical thinking remains elusive and 
chimerical. •*dne implication of ttis is that rather than search for 
one 'best* mode of instruction, it would be preferable to identify the features 
of successful instruction in various contexts" (Combleth, 198^, p. 24). 

It appears that effective teaching for critical thinking is not 

characterized by practice of discrete skills; rather, it involves practice of 

understanding of how they fit together as part of a 
strategy and of how the strategy is interrelated with jparticular subject matter. 

4. Teacher modeling of critical tb.inkihg and expressions of support for 
it in the classroom are effective means of developing students' propensities 
and abilities for critical tninking. 

^ __ ^ . 

strategies and skills in critical thinking can be developed th 
computer-based instruction injp^pblem solving and decision making. Howe 
these programs should fit systematically within specific subjects of -Vs^^ 
standard curriculum in order to reinforce and extend learning achieve 
through ongoing classroom activities in critical thinking. 

6. Students' capabilities to acquire and apply strategies anu skills in 
critical thinking are likely to be increased significantly if they practice 
them systematically and extensively in all subjects that comprise the social 
studies curricul?ami and in a manner that is consistent with their cognitive 
development and prior learning experiences. 

7i Ail students have some capacity for critical thinking and should be 

provided with ample opportunity to develop their capabilities to the fullest. 
^S^?^^"^^?? ^^"^^^^^ thinking "should not be the privilege of a selected 
intellectual minority or the luxury of the upper class" (Sternberg^ 1986, 
• students should have ah equal chance to learn how to 

think critically about issues and ideas in core content of the social studies. 



civic Values 

Critical thinking about issues and ideas involves values, the standards 
or criteria by which one weighs alternatives ^nd makes choices • Civic values 
are standards used by citizens to make judgments abdiit public issues or the 
policies of government officials. Schools in all countries ^ including the 
United States of America, are exi^cted to teach civic values through education 
in the social studies. Recent jjublic opinion polls and survey research studies 
reveal that a large majority of American adults expect morals and civic values 
to be taught in schools (Lemihg, 1985). There are disagreements, however, 
about what values to tiach and how to teach themi 

Are there civiq_ values that all students should learn through education 
in the social studies? If so, what are these core civic values? How should 
civic values be presented in the social studies classroom? 
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Core values in the ftnerican heritage— freedom, inajbrity rule, equality 
of opportunity, _minbrity rights, rule of law, limited government, and so 

9^ revered doctiinents, such as the Declaration 

of independence, the Cons titution, the Federalist Papers, Jefferson's First 
Inaugural Address, and Lincoln" s Gettysburg Address, These core civic 
values are emphasized in curriculum guides, textbooks^ and proposals for 
^^P^^^^*'"*^ ^f*^ most Americans jseem to agree that they are essential 

elements of education for good citizenship in a free society. 

Research reveals that an overwhelming majority of adolescents and adults 
readily affirm core civic values ^ but they often seem unwilling to apply 
some of these values to certain instances involving unpopular individuals or 
minority groups. For example ^ many Americans who strongly support freedom 
of speech, in general, tend to oppose free speech for atheists on public 
television broadcasts or school assembly programs. Furthermore, research 
indicates that many secondary school students have very superficial and 
incoherent notions about the meaning of freedom, equality, justice^ authority, 
responsibility, and other core civic values ir the American heritage (Leming, 

^^"^ educators in schools and other institutions of oxir society 
improve teaching and learning of core civic values? 

Some educators advocate direct and unquestioned transmission of civic 
traditions and values. Ihdor -inatlbh, flagrant or sxzbtle, is the preferred 
method of teaching certain a^^wers to all quesitons of right and wrong, good 
or bad. Complex, perehhiai issues are reduced to simple dichotomies, in 
which the "cbrrect'Vrespbnse is indicated clearly, emphatically, and 
absoiuteiy._ In this view^ there is no place for deliberation and critical 
thinking about options; instead answers are justified by references to an 

ideclogy that is supposed to determine all 
"right" thoughts and actions. According to Leming (1985^ p. 155), "There 
^PP???"^.^^ ^ ? renewed Interest in an approach to moral education that 
subscribes to the ideal that schools have a responsibility to inculcate 
basic cultural and political values and behaviors." 

I'^culcation may be employed effectively and appropriately to develop 
habits of hygiene and deportment and to shape character (instilling virtues 
of honesty, kindness^ and so forth)^. in a free society, however, inculcation 
cannot be the single method of teaching about values or anything else. Rather, 
as students mature i_ they should have more and more exposure to education in 
critical thihking about issues^ \^ich allows rational justification of core 
civic values i Sydney Hook, an eminent philosopher committed to educating 
students about core civic values in our American heritage, says: "A free 
^99^^^y J^-^"^ ^^^y permits but encourages questioning^ commensurate with the 
intellectual powers of students, as integral to learning" (1984, pi 22). By 
contrast, a closed or totalitarian society "never permits a critical study 
of its first principles and the alternatives to them." 

Ah extreme alternative to indoctrination, unlike Sydney Hook's position, 
is represented Ic^ relativists who propose development of certain rational 
procediires in the analysis of civic values as their primary or even exclusive 
educational goal. Their concern for teaching particular values seems limited 
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to building support for rationality and diversity. Teaching techniques 
involve case studies or simulations about complex issues. Students are 
challenged to decide how to minixnize costs and maximize benefits as they 
appraise options in terms b£ their values. An assumption of this position is 
that basic values^ in which choices are grounded, may vary considerably from 
student to student and from one situation to another in the deliberations of 
a particular students Teachers are expected to guide students in their use of 
rational processes needed to analyze and clarify value ^udgmentsi but they are 
not supposed to prescribe values or choices made in terms of them. Furthermore, 
extreme open-mindedness and tolerance of diverse viewpoints should prevail in 
the classroom. In this position, there are "right" procedures in thinking 
about values, but no "right" answers. Leming's view of research (1985) on 
values clarification — a relativistic and process oriented position — reveals 
mixed findings and confusion about the instructional power of this approach. 
On balance, it seems to be a rather weak means to significant gains in students' 
comprehension of civic values or capabilities in using cognitive strategies and 
skills. This position on ^values education is not practiced widely in American 
elementary and secondary schools. 

contrast to extreme positions on values education^ many educators 

propose a middle way, which involves commitment to core civic values and 
critical thinking in the use of these standards to judge options and make 
choiqes about public issues and policies. This position recognizes that 
teachers in schools cannot evade responsibility for imparting and reinforcing 
core civic values of the society that sponsors themi Schools are major 
agencies in the socialization of youngsters — the process of inducting each 
generation into the roles and institutions of an orderly society-— which 
necessarily involves direct and emphatic instruction ori traditionsj standards, 
and ideals that define a civilization • However, a fundamental ideal of the 
American heritage is freedom to think, inquire, and communicate ideas~even 
if the ideas are unusual or impoptilar or critical of prevailing practices 
and beliefs. The Constitute m guarantees civil liberties of individuals and 
minority groups against the tyranny of ruling elites and the tyranny of 
majority rule. 

Proponents of this middle-way position want students to learn about 
inherent paradoxes of a free society— the inevitable tensions between 
socialization and social criticism, authority and liberty, majority rule and 
minority rights — which generate perennial public issues (Butts, 1980). A 
fundamental objective is teaching students to avoid polar extremes in a 
paradox while seeking the balance between values in conflict. For example, 
students should be challenged to fippraise complex issues in American history 
that have involved tensions between the core values of majority rule and 
minority rights. Classic analyses axid decisions about these issxies and 
values, found in landmark cases of the Supreme Courts should be staples of 
the curriculum. 

Balanced education about values and issues in American schools has been 
threatened periodically by "curriculum evangelists" who want to promote their 
doctrines among captive audiences of students. Textbooks are prime targat^ 
of these dogmatists who want to purge the curriculum of "immoral" or "false" 
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or "unpatriotic" content. Prom the 1950s to the l98di tiachers have been 
under heavy pressures from one-sided advocates 5f various left-ting arid 
right-wing causes or ideologies . Butts n98d) and Janowitz (1983) Urge 
educators in the social studies to resist pressures from extremists tb use 
the schools to promote their causes; educators should, instead, maintain high 
standards of scholarship and fairness in teaching about civic values and 
other facets of the curriculumi 

Scholarly literature cn the teaching of civic values includes ^esea^ch 
findings and propositions aoour. practices that are compatible with the views 
of R. Freeman Butts, Morris Ja;iowit2, and Sydney Hook on the necessity 
of rejecting the positions of extremists (dogmatists and relativists) in 
teaching about civic values. These ideas are summarized below. 

- ^• Direct instruction can be used to develop knowledge of civic values 
and skills in literal comprehension and interpretation of them, it can also 
contribute to acquisition of specific skills in critical thinking about civic 
values in relationship to public issues or problems (NCSS Task Force 1984). 
Direct methods include didactic teaching about exemplars of good citizenship 
in episodes from history and current events, authoritative reinf 5r5iient of 
clasBroom behavior that exemplifies core civic values, expository lessons on 
the meaning of civic values, and teacher-guided analysis of values in case 
studies of public issues and decisions. 

2. Indirect teaching contributes to deveio^ent of certain civic values 
and cognitive capabilities. Indirect methods pertain to the context of 
teaching and learning about values—the classroom climate, interactions of 
teacher and students in discassions of public issues and decisions ^ and 
opportunities to explore various positions through independent study. There 
Is a positive relationship between investigation of public issues in open 
and supportive classroom environnents and development of democratic values 
and strategler-; in critical thinking, if students feel free to examine and 
express idear .bout public issues, they are more likely to support civic 
velues and l<:;.ni cognitive strategier, necessary to effective citizenship 

*n a free society (Leming, 1985; Johnson £ Johnson, -f979j, 

3. Direct and indirect methods of teaching csn be- used in combination 
to address cistinct and complementary objectives, such aj bnilr.ing students' 
x-..owledge abou> civic values of a fre3 3C^:iety, strate^ie- nKi skills in 
replying civic values to critical thinking about public i=ii5ues and decisions, 
anc. port for civic values (NCSS t&sTc Force, 1983). 

4. Core civic values of a free society taught most effectively 
in connection with knowledge jxnd critical thirikl -o processes ancho-ed in 
academic disciplines of hiwto-y and the sociiil acf^nc^e; these connections 
are likely to contribute significantly tc students' comprehension of core 
values and thoir ability to sprly them to analyses and appraisals of ideas 
(NCSS Task rovce, 1983; Hoyer, 7983). 
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Summary 

^^^""fcionai reform in elementary and secondary schools has been a hot 
topic during the I^SSGs, Major newspapers, magazines, and television networks 
have highlighted reports and debates about teachlngr and learning of basic 
subjects, including history and the social sciences; these subjects comprise 
the_social studies curriculum in schools. Public concern and criticism has 
stimulated educators in the social studies to reappraise theories and practices 
in curriculum development and pedagogy. There has been lively discourse about 
knowledge, cognitive skills^ and values that all students might be expected 
to learn through education in the social studies. Three major topics in this 
debate are (a) core content, (b) critical thinking, and (c) civic values. 

Core- Con ten t 

Leaders of the educational reform movement recommend required core 
content anchored in the disciplines of American history, history of western 
and nonwestern civilizations , government or political science, geography, 
and economics. They assume that all secondary school students have need for 
and ability to learn conceptual frameworks of academic subjects. Proponents 
of ^n extensive core content requirement in the social studies contend that 
it would provide students of all social classes with equal access to knowledge 
needed for competent participation in contemporary American society, bring 
coherence and integrity to the curriculum^ and enhance national unity and 
cohesion in a pluralistic society. 

Opponents of the core content pbsitibn argue it would not meet needs of 
students with little interest in or aptitude for academic work or preparation 
for college. Furthermore, it would violate longstanding commitments to address 
individual differences through many options in the curriculum, finally ^ it 
would confine perspectives of students to the boundaries of academic disci- 
plines and thereby limit insights^ creativity, and knowledge of reality. 
Selection and organization of content around public issues, social problems, 
and timely topics are favored by many opponents of the academic subjects 
position. An assumption of this interdisciplinary approach is that strategies 
and skills in thinking about issues or problems are much more significant 
educationally than content. 

Critical Thinking 

Educators with differing views about core content have, in general, 

endorsed critical thinking, and they tend to agree that it is not treated 
extensively or satisfactorily in most social studies classrooms. However, 
there is disagreement about the meaning, purposes, and practices of critical 
thinking. 

Construed broadly ^ criticai_ thinking in the social studies is equated with 
problem-solving or inquiry. Narrow definitions specify evaluation as the 
core of critical thinking^ Conceived broadly or narrowly, critical thinking 
implies skepticism and rationality in appraisal of claims about knowledge and 
idealt. Critical thinking is not synonymous with negativism or iconoclasm. 
It is compatible with the highest ideals of scholarship and citizenship in a 
free society. 
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^ One position on critical thinking in the social Studies advocates 
the primacy of cognitive skills, which should be the constant and essential 
elements of a curriculum, ih this position, there is no essential knowledge; 
rather, subject matter to which critical thinking skills are applied might 
vary with interests of students in timely topics, problems, or issues. 
This position is supposed to develop genaralizable skills that might be 
transferred pervasively to subjects within and outside of school. 

An opposing position holds that cognitive processes and core content 
are equally important and should be treated in concert. In this position, 
development of cognitive processes is assumed to be dependent upon Articular 
structures of knowledge. Thus, critical thln'iihg about issues 5r problems 
should be taught within separate academi.c disciplines to yield desirable 
outcomes, such as enduring ability o apply cognitive processes and 
particular knowledge to issues iind , ./oMe;is in new settings. 

Civic Values 

J^^i^f^l thinking involves values, the criteria by which thinkers judge 
alternatives and make choices. Civic values are standards or criteria used 
by citizens to. make judgments about public issue? or policies of government 
officials. Ah overwhelming majority of Americans affirm, in the abstract 
civic values in the Declaration of independence. Constitution, and Gettysburg 
Address. These core civic values are stressed in curriculum guides and • 
teaching materials, and most Americans expect them to be taught in schools 
especially through subjects in the social studies. However, research' ' • 
indicates that many adolescents and adults have superficial or incoherent 
ideas about core values such as freedom, equality, justice, authority, 
responsibility, majority rule, and minority rights. How should these civic 
values be taught in social studies classrooms? 

®5® Position calls for unquestioned transmission of civic values. 

Teachers should impose "correct" answers clearly and absolutely, even to 
complex, perennial issues. 

A second position proposes extreme relativism, a primary of exclusive 
concern with rational procedures in analyzing or clarifying values. Teachers 
are guides to "right" procedures in thinking about values, but they are not 
supposed to prescribe values other than commitment to diversity, open-minded- 
ness, and rationality. 

A third position reprosents a middle way between excessive inculcation 
and extreme relativism. This position recognizes that educators should 
develop commitment to core civic values of a free society, which incluc-s 
freedom to inquire, criticize, and communicate ideas. Proponents of ts 
position want students to reflect upon complex, perennial issues associated 
with paradoxes of a free society, such as majority rule with minority rights 
or liberty With authority. A fundamental objective is teaching students to 
avoid polar extremes in a paradox while seeking the delicate balance between 
values in conflict. 
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Pr opog itlbns bh Core Con tent, Cfiticai Thinking, civic y^iues 

The following propositions are responses to current issues in social 
studies education on core content, critical thinking, and civic values. 
There is jrabEtiantiai, but not conclusive, support for these statements in 
the literature on curriculum development and teaching in the social studies. 
Therefore^ the propositions are offered primarily as stimulators of discourse 
and irquiry and as tentative guides to educational practice. 

1. Strong and extensive emphasis on core content^ based on conceptual 

frameworks of academic disciplines in history and social sciences, is likely 
to lead to significant increases in knowledge amonq large numbers of secondary 
school students. 

2. Effecti\-e teaching and learning "Of critical thinking involyes practic 
of skills in terms of a cognitive strategy and in concert with core content of 
specific academic disciplines. 

:_ 3 • Core civic values of a free society can be taught most effectively 
in connection with knowledge and critical thinking processes anchored in 
conceptual frameworks in history arid the_ social sciences; these connections 
are likely to contribute significantly to students* comprehension of core 
civic values, to their ability to use them to analyze and appraise ideas, 
and to their support for them. 

•4. Students* acquisitibri, retention, and effective use of cori content, 
cognitive processes J critical thinking) , and civic values are likely to be 
facilitated greatly if these essential elements of the curriculum are structuri 
IbgiciiUy and interrelatedly within and between subjects and from one bne ieveJ 
to the next, with gradual increases in complexity and standarcSi 6f achievement 
that fit the cognitive development and prior learning experiences of students. 

^* Direct instruction can be ur >d to develop students' knowledge of 

civic values and skills in thinking ciltically about them. Direct methods 
include didactic teaching and modeling arid reinforcement of desired behavior. 

6. Indirect teachirig procedures, such as discus r:ion of issues in an open 
and supportive classroom environment, are related to students' development of 
critical thinking strategies and core civic values of a free society. 

J' ^ii^^i ±nd±TBcZ methods of teaching can be combiried arid used 

effectively to build students* knowledge of core civic values of a free 
society, strategies and skills in applying them to critical thinking about 
piiblic issues and policies^ and commitment to them. 

8. All students, regardless of social class or presumed limitations 
in ambition or ability, have some capacity to learn core content, critical 
thinking, and civic values. This potential can be developed more extensively 
than in the past through core curriculum requirements. If so, opportunities 
for academic achievement, socioeconomic advancement, and effective citizenship 
will be spread more widely* and equitably in our society. 
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THREE CRUei^d^ ISSUp ODNCERNING THE PREPARATION 
OF TEACHERS FOR OUR CLASSROOMS: 
DEFINITION, DEVELOPfffiNT, AND DETERMINATION OF COMPETENCE 



Elizabeth A. Ashburn 
Eric Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

Although "alternative routes" to becoming ateachor are increaslna 

{Alternative .cer^^ ica^on^or teachers^ 1986), iducation for the teaching 
profession o^cmrs primarily in more than 1^200 institutions cf higher are 
education in the United States^ Approximately 140,000 teacher candidates 
graduated each year. Teacher education programs are centered in schools, 
colleges^ and departments of education; however, the arts and sciences 
faculty assume a major role in teaching both general knowledge, such as 
freshman English, and specialized content, such as the history major for 
prospective secondary teachers (Egbert, 1985). 

There are many differences in how programs for the initial education 
of teachers are structured and in how states govern the programs. In one 
setting, a few faculty members may teach all the education courses and 
supervise student teaching; in another, the college of education may be ah 
administrative uiiit in a university with 140 faculty members and many programs 
in addition to teacher preparation. The states vary in a similar way in what 
they prescribe for teacher education program course content (Egbert, 1985)^ 

The image of teacher education programs is one of "easy access and easy 
exit," Among other factors, the large number of preparing institutions 
contributes to this image, as well as the much publicized data about the 
quality of teacher education students as measured on the SAT (Egbert, 19Q5; 
Gideonse, 19B3). Despite the image, however , there is as much variation in 
student and proarain "quality" as there is in program content, program 
structure, and state governance. This variation reflects the complexity 
inherent in teaching, as Jackson. (1986) so clearly and fully describes. 

As a consequence of the many differences, it is impossible to describe 
the education of teachers with the same precision that one mighty for 
example^ describe the teaching of reading to first-graders. In this example, 
we know the population (first-graders); we know the typical setting (the 
first-grade clasroom with a first-grade teacher and small reading groups); 
we have theories about what to teach, how to teach it, ind about how reading 
is learned; we have standard texts and curricula for the pupils; and we know 
with Bc^e specificity what variables need to be considered, such as develop^ 
mental readiness to learn to read (Caifee & brum^ 1986). We also know 
clearly what the goal is--a child who can read—and how to measure it. 
The population, curriculum, methodology, and outcome of the teaching of 
prospective teachers, however, are not as clear-cut. 
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_ Despite the fact that teachers have been "trained and educated" for 
teaching positions in the United States for about 150 years^ we are only now 
on the threshold of developing knowledge based on research which helps us to 
miderstand the proceiss of educating for teaching, to raise f^andamentai 
questions about this process^ and to structure a context so that the process 
encourages professional development. An examination of the 1985 edition of 

Interna tlonal^Engy^jLop 3d ia of Education reflects this threshold i It 
contains iseveh entries under the heading of "Educational Technology" but 
only one eriiry for "Teacher Education: Concepts" and one entry for "Inservice 
Teacher Education." There are 31 entries, however, about teachers and 
teaching. Teacher education is much older than educational technology, yet 
much younger 'r? its recognition as a process and context distinct from that of 
teaching. Th;,^ ^simultaneous oldness and youngness gives rise to much of the 
debate_ today cibout teacher education: If it has existed for 150 years, why do 
weknow so little about it? Is there, in fact, nothing to know? Is it true 
that anyone can be a teacher, as long as she/he knows the subject? These 
questions are implicit in the public debate about teacher education todayi 

he dearth of Enoyclopedia entries about teacher education also reflects 
the lack of a substantial j coherent body of literature that addresses, at 
minimum, the following fundamental questions: 

1. Definition of competence: What characterizes competent teachers? 

2. Development of competence: What is the curriculum for developing 
competent beginning teachers? 

^« ^determination of competence: How is the competence of teachers 
measured? 

Answers to these three questions are essential to imprbving teacher education 
and the quality of teaching in our classrooms. The consequence of not dealing 
witli chese questions is the maintenance of the status quo in education. 

These crucial issues are described in order, and some directions for 
responses are outlined. 



Definition of Competence: 
What Characterizes Competent Teachers? 

What is a competent teacher? This is the fundamental question tjnderlying 
the current public debate about the quality of education in our country. 
According to Judiv . Lanier ^ dean of the College of Education at Michigan 
State University and chair of the Holmes Group, "educators have reached 
hb agreement on the definition of good teaching" (Lanier, 1986, p. 553). 
Reviewing some of these definitions will show us the nature of the various 
perspectives on this central question. 

Brophy and Good ( 1986) say that "What constitutes •teacher effectiveness* 
is a matter of definition, and most definitions include success in socializing 
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students and prbmbtihf their affective and personal deveidpment in addition to 
success in fostering their mastery of formal curricula" (p. 328). The same 
T.L. Gbbd^ in 1979, said that "teacher effectiveness refers to the ability of 
a classroom teacher to produce higher-thaii-predicted gains oh standardized 
achievement tests- (cited in Shulman, 1986, p. 52) . In seven years, then, one 
edu-^ational researcher has broadened his definition of effectiveness from 
merely increasing tte classroom average on achievement test scores to include 
the successful socialization of students. 

According to Shulmah (1986), the dofinitiSn used ii research about teacher 

competence has been "a teacher is effective if ^within the time period studied , 
students, averaged over the Whole class , azisvered mor e questions correatlv on 
multiple-^gholc^- st:andarai2e d^ ^ahievement tests than fe:>pected, based on the 
pretest performance. Under these conditions ttie students in the effective 
teacher's class are said to have learned jmore than expected" (p. 52). Shulman's 
summary of how educational research has defined the competent teacher sounds 
much like Good's 1979 definition, adding the notion that student learning is 
inferred from class averages on multiple choice tests. 

_^ _ What do teachers think about "teacher competence"? According to the 
co-directors of the Research and Development Center on Teacher Education, 
Sharon Feiman-Neaser and Robert Flodeni "the practical wisdom of competent 
teachers remains a largely untapped source of insights for the improvement 
of teaching [in all areas]. Uncovering that )cnowledge is a major task in 
research... that can lead to policies that build on what teachers know" (1986, 
p. 505). Conceptions of the effective teacher over the years have included 
"possessor of desirable traits," "user of effective methbds^" "creator of a 
good classroom atmosphere," "master of a repertoire of competencies," and* 
"professional decision maker who has not only mastered need competencies but 
learned when to apply them 2Uid how to orchestrate them" (Brbphy & Good, 1986, 
p. 329)i Katz and Raths (1985) would add that competent teachers have the 
"disposition" to apply and orchestrate these needed compitencies. University 
of Georgia's teacher educators Payne and Manning ( 1985 ) conclude from recent 
research that an "often overlooked variable for success in the classrbbm is 
the characteristics inherent in teachers' personal dimensidns--self-awareness, 
self- concept i attitudes, and expectations of self and others" (p. 81). Philip 
Schlechty said recently at a Wingspread Conference on teacher quality that most 
teachers are competent, and it is their job performance that is problematic. 

How is job^ffbrmance different from teacher competence? And how is 
teacher competence different from a teaching competency? According to EdEund 
Short at The Pen:::sylvania State University, 

Few issues in education have arbused greater controversy in recent 
years than those stirrbuiiding the nature of competence. Significant 
questions heye been raised about What the term "competence" really 
mr^ns.... [The term] appears to refer to several different 
concepts, riihging froir very narrow understandings of the term to 
very broad ones. Effective communication is consequently made 
difficult. (Short, 1985, p. 2) 
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To clarify the confusion^ he presents four different conceptions of 
competencie: 

o competence as behavior or performance, the doing of particular things 
independently of purpose or intent. 

b competence as command of knowledge or skills^ involving choosing and 
knowing why the choice is appropriate, 

o competence as level of capability which has been "sufficient" through 
some judicious and public process; this sufficiency indicator may 
fluctuate since it involves a value judgment, 

o cbmpetehce as a quality of a person or state of being, including more 
than characteristic behaviors: "performances, knowledge, skills ^ 
levels of sufficiency, and anything else that may seem relevant^ such 
as intent^ of motives, or attitudes, or particular qualities" (Short, 
1985^ p, 5). This fourth definition, he says, implies that many 
theories about teacher competence can exists all of which can be 
justified ^ 

Zahorik (1986) supports this argument for Suitipie theories of teacher 
competence, based on the existence of multiple conceptions of good teaching: 

There are some teaching skills that all teachers ought to possess. 
All teachers j for example, ought to be able to give lucid explaha^ 
tibns^ they ought to be able to structure knowledge iri a way that 
prompts understanding, and they ought to be able to manage groups 
of learners i But beyond a few obvious skills such as these, 
identifying universal teaching skills is difficult because teaching 
skills emerge from one's conception of good teaching, (p, 2i ) 

The conception of good teaching varies devx ibpmentally, he suggests; it 
is different for a beginning teacher than for a ioatufe teacher. Not only does 
the conception of good teaching vary with teachers' development, there are 
also qualitatively different conceptions. Fenstefmacher and Soli-ls (1986) 
present three qualitatively different conceptions of teaching, each with its 
own foundations in history and research: the teacher as an "executor," whose 
purpose is to use the best skills and techniques available to bring about 
specific learning in students; thn tfi^chef as a therapist, whose purpose is to 
help students grow personally; the teacher as a libera tdr^ whose purpose is to 
develop in pupils autonomy^ rationality, and morality. What the teacher 
chooses to do in the classroom depends on his conception of his teaching role, 
and how his competence is determined depends on this conception as it is 
expressed in the assessment measures. 

In addition to developmental and qualitatively different cbuceptibns of 

teaching, contextual variations also play a role in defining teacher competence. 
According to Brophy and Good (1986), effectiveness 
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varies with context • What appears to be just the right -Fabunt of 
demahdihghess (or structuring, or praise, etCi) for or? ^^ass 
fiiight be too much for a second 5lass but not enough for ' third 
class. Even within the saie class, what constitutes effective 
instruction will v&ry according to sxibject matter, group size^ 
and the specific instaructional objective being pursued, (p, 370) 

Thus, how teacher compet.* is defined dejpends on a number of things: 

1» the outcomes desired from teaching, from increased classroom 
average scores on standardized achievement tests to the development of 
pupils' social skills, 

2, the length of time in teaching. 

3, the conception of the teacher's role, 

4, the context for teaching^ from first grade to twelfth grade, 
college bound to learning disabled, urban to rural, and many other 
varying contexts. 

5i the level of competence according to Short (1985)^ from 

competence in a single behavior to competence as a quality of a person. 

With the definition of teacher competence dependent on so nany 
factors, the development and determination of teacher competence is clearly . 
a complex matter. 

Development of Competence: 
What Is the Curriculum for Developing Competent Beginning Teachers? 

Teacher candidates in the undergraduate curriculum typically take courses 
froin_ three different categories — general studies, subject specialization, cind 
professional studies. About dne-thirc' of the courses are general studicjs, 

liberal arts students take^ such as math^ natural and social 
sciences, ondhuaanities. The second category is the siibject specialization 
or subject major. Secbndairyr teacher candidates often have essentially r.he 
same subject matter course requirements as do nonteaching majors in that 
field (history, chemistry i or English^ and so forth) i Elementary teacher 
candidates usually major in elementary education with a posssible subject 
area minor. Professional studies, the third category, includes foundations 
courses^ such as child and adolescent development, educational psychology, 
and history and philbsbphy of education, as well as methods courses and 
student teaching (Egbert, 1985; Lanier ^ Little, 1986). 

Beyond tills general description, it is hard to characterize the 

initial preparation of teachers. One college may require 
hours in math ar"i natural sciences in general stxidies^ while 
another may require only two. Some require an educational psychology course 
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in prbfessibhal studies; some do noti Some secondary programs require 
reading methods; others do not. The list of variations in reqiiired curriculum 
content seems endless. Both states and institutions control what theie 
requirements may be; teacher education is ••jtist about whatever the state or 
the faculty defines it as being" (Egbert, 1985, p. 17). 

^iie thsre appears to be increasing agreement among some leading 

educational thinkers iUjout essential topics to be addressed in the preservice 
professional curriculum, the evidence indicates that programs have yet to be 
affected by this thinking (Evertson^ Hawley, & Zlbtnik^ 1985; Weil, 1985). 
Moreover, what we know about effective teaching from research we have learned 
only in the past decade, so that a significant body of research knowledge has 
not, until how I been available for teacher education programs (Brophy & 
Good, 1986). Even this relatively new body of knowledge is limited. 
According to Barak Rosenshine , a ominent researcher in this area , 

The ^^esearch on effective teaching conducted- since 1974 has 
yielded a pattern of instruction that is particularly useful for 
teaching a body of content or well-ilefined skills. _.. [e.g. , mathema- 

P^^^^^^F^s, science facts I grammatical rules 3 . These 
findings are less relevant for teaching in areas that are less 
well-structured, that is^ where the skills do not i\aibw explicit 
steps or the concepts are fuzzier and entangled i Thus, the 
results of this research are less relevant fbr teaching composition, 
writing of term paf>ers,* reading comprehension, analyzing literature 
or histbrical trends. (Hbsenshine, 1986, p. 60) 

Other areas which have been suggested as content for the teacher education 
curriculum and_which have a substantial research knowledge base include the 
language of classroom communication, teacher planning and decision-making, 

tsuch as grade level, curricultunj and organizatibnal 
dynamics) , and school effectiveness knowledge. Virginia Koehler, formerly 
associate director for teaching and learning at the National Institute bf 
Education and now a teacher educator ^ and other writers discuss these in a 
volume entitled Essential Knowledge fbr Beginning Educatbrs (Smith, 1983). 

More subject expertise also has been prbpbsed as a way to increase 
teaching effectiveness; there is little research, however, to indicate that 
increasing teachers' subject knowledge beyond the current typical certifica- 
tion requirements will_ significantly increase teacher ef f*»-:tiveness (Evertson, 
Hawley, & Zlotnik^ 1985) i It is also argued that broadehihg the liberal 
arts fbuhda t ion will increase the effectiveness of teachers; however, 
empirical evidence does not exist to support this argument (Evertson, 
Hawley, & Zlotnik, 1985). 

Lee Shulman, a decent past president bf the American Educational 
Research Assdciatibh (AERA) , has criticized the research about teaching as 
A"^^®l^tes to subject matter expertise^ saying it has generally been ignored. 
While subject content areas have been used as context variables — for example, 
in fifth«-grade mathematics classes, certain behaviors of teachers have been 
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associated with certain beh^ of their pup±ls~no research has been done 

on the subject matter content itself or the "organization of the content 
knowledge in tiie minds of the teachers" (Shulman, 1986, p. 6). He points 
9??_^? serious consequences of this omission for bur state programs of 
teacher certification and evaluation: "Policymakers read the research oh 
teaching literature and •..find little or no refertehce to sizbject matter, so 
the resulting standards or mandates lack any reference to content dimensions 
of teaching" (p. 6). He continues that what we do not have answers to are 
"questions about the content of the lessons taught, the questions asked, and 
the explanations offered From the perspective of teacher development and 
teacher education, a host of questions eirise* Where do teacher explanations 
come from? How do teachers decide what to teach, how to represent it, how 
to question students about it and how to deal with problems of misunder- 
standing?" Research has not provided answers for what forms of content 
knowledge should t>e included in the preservice curriculum, or for how much 
content knowledge is sufficient for the beginning teacher. 

Beyond more research knowledge and subject matter cbhtehtj other areas 
have been proposed as important to the development of the teacher candidate. 
Professional ethics is one (Sbltis, 1986). Rich (1985) saysj "In sharp 
contrast tb increased cburses in medical ^ legale and business ethics, few 
teacher education programs provide a systematic study of professional 
ethics, desivite the fact that teachers will b^ held fully accountable for 
bbserving ethical behavior" (p. 21). Among the functions of professional 
etl he says^ is to assure "that professional services will be rendered 

in nuance with reasonably high standa^^ acceptable moral conduct... 

[an/ to deter] increased government intervention" (p. 21). He argues that a 
necessary condition for. the development of competent teachers and the develop- 
ment of teaching as a full-fledged profession is the observation of ethical 
principles, and that 

Ethical behavior is mbre complex than following the rules of a code: 
it involves learning to think, act, and acquire the attitudes of a 
professional teacher and be guided by one's own philosophy of 
education. It is necessary for the prospective teacher to adopt 
relevant ethical principles, understand the grounds for holding 
them^ and practice applying them in daily situations. (pp. 22-23) 

The resources_ we have for such study, he concludes, are minimal, particularly 
compared to medical ethics. He cites a 1962 source recommending that credit 
hours in professional ethics be required in state certif ::.catibh regulations; 
while no state currently has such a requirement, the hew teacher education 
program standards f^r accreditation require the inclusion of the study of 
professional ethics (KCATE, 1985). The theme of the moPt recent Journal of 
teacher Edu cation (Vol. 37, Ko. 3) is professional ethics in teacher education, 
reflecting teacher educators' increasing interest in ethics education i 

Another area for the attention of the preservice teacher education 
curriculum has been labeled "dispositions" 1^ teacher educators Lilian katz 
and James Raths (1985) i Dispositions are "trends in behavior" and may 
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either help to achieve_ or obstruct effective teaching. Their research 
suggests thatteacher educators believe that dispbsitiohs contribute more 
to teacher effectiveneBs than either skills or knowledge. Some examples 
of dispositions they provide are: 

b The disposition to experiment with alternative methods of 

teaching, and to examine the effects of methods used and modify 
them accordingly. 

o The disixjsition to seek help with one's teaching when confronted 
with a problem. 

o The disposition to explain and clarify and provide assistance 
to students who have difficulty tmderstandihg. 

The fact that a teacher or teacher candidate has a particular skill 
is not_what is ultimately important, they contend; it is whether the teacher 
is disposed to use that skill. The implication for the teacher education 
curriculum, then, is the incorporation of the idea of dispositions into the 
ctirriculum goals. 

Determining the skills that teachers should learn must be related to 
the needs of teachers as they develop from novice to mature teachers* 
according to 2ahorik (1986) i It is the practical, specific ^ills derived 
from science-research that should be emphasized in the preservice program. 
Lesser emphasis at this point should be placed on what Zahorik caiXi the 
"art-craftskiiis" of observation, reflection, an .reatibni An important 
concept that he adds to the curriculum debate is t ..-^t teacher education is 
a_"iong-term endeavor" and that the developmental needs of the teacher 
candidate should play a role in professional curriculum decisions. Much 
more attention needs to be given to what the beginning teacher needs to 
know, and, beyond that^ what developing teachers need to know at different 
stages* 

What teacherfe should learn before they begin to teach* then, is clearly 
an important debate i How teachers can be taught effectively to teach 
is also an important question for the ctirricultim. This question includes 
methods for teaching teachers. One example of a professional curriculum 
method is microteac hing , a simulation technique that emphasizes one skill to 
be learned, such as questioning students in a particular way. The teacher 
candidate prepares and delivers a short lesson with this focus, and receives 
imnediate feedback. Research shows -Jhat this can be an effective teacher 
education method (Evertsbhi Hawley^ & Zlotnik, 1985). 

_ student, teaching , another meth6d_bf the curriculum, has traditionally 
been an essential part of teacher preparation. New teachers usually cite 
student teaching as the most useful part of their professional preparation 
(Berliner^ 1985). Researr not provide adequate evidence, however, 

that student teaching as 'pically encountered is an effective way 

to prepare teachers (Ev ;iey, & Zlotnik, 1985; Berliner, 1985). 
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f?^Jf_B«3:lner, a nether past presideht of ftERA, argues that student teaching 
±s "injurious" and "retards the development of analytic skills and thusi in 
its present form, militates against the development of the profession" 
(Berliner, 1985, p. 3}. He advocates the developmient of pedagogical labora- 
tories in which student candidates can be taught concepts^ expert teachers 
can provide critiques of the lessons, and teaching activitios can be analyzed 
by the teacher candidates, their peers, and the pupils themselves. Resources 
for such laboratories would include 



video equipment and the money to pay experts to analyze teacher 
performance, just as do the track and football coaches. The 
average teacher in training in the United States gets very 
little analysis of his or her teaching performance with video 
tape. Television is useful^ too, for learning the educational 
significance of our most treasured concepts. . .such as intelli- 
gence, where the television can show the responses of extremely 
bright, average, and very dull children to the same stimulus.... 
Bloom's taxonomy can be illustrated with television tapes of 
children struggling with questions at different levels of the 
taxonomy as they provide answers to different kinds 5f ^es- 
tions..i.we must question whether beginning teachers will be able 
to Use these concepts] if the concepts are taught only as book 
information. (Berliner, 1985 , pp. 6-7) 

Another "methods" question is how teacher candidates can be taught the 
skills and prociaduf es and thought processes that they do not understand that 
they need to know (Koehler^ 1985). This difficulty £or the professional 
curriculum has been labeled the "feed- forward" problem: 

All preservici teaining can be characterized as anticipatory social- 
ization^ wiiich inevitably involves giving students answers to 
questions not yet asked, and not likely to be asked until students 
are in the thick of actual service. This aspect of socialization 
can be called the feed- forward problem^... It includes resistance 
from the student at the time of exposure to given learnings and, 
later, protestations that the same learnings had not been provided, 
should have been provided, or- should have been farovided in stronger 
doses. (Katz, et al., 1981, p. 21, cited in Kbehler, 1985) 

Answers arc needed to thes' questions about how to best teach teacher 
candidates. The knowledge, information, and skill they must have should be 
taught 

in ways that respect the uiliqueness of each classrooi and recognize 
tiiat classrooms are complex social settings in which teachers 
must process a great deal of information rapidly, deal with 
several agendas simultaneously, and make quick decisions throughout 
the day. Thus, rather than trying to translate it into overly 
rigid or generalized prescriptions, teacher educators should 
present this information with' - making format that 
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enables them to examine concepts critica.U.> and adapt them to the 
partiquiar contexts tn which they teach. .Research on how teacher 
education i^'ograms can accomplish this effectively is badly 
needed^ (Brophy fi Good, 1986, p* 370) 

This "decision-making format" to which Brophy and Good refer is a critical 
aspect of the "how" of the preservice teacher education curriculum. We mui 
tmderstand how to structure the curriculum so that teacher candidates 
develop their own frameworksfor decision making based on, among other 
things, research knowledge, subject matter kJiow ledge, practical knowledge, 
ethics, conceptions of teaching, and the information they have about the 
particular teaching context and the particular children. 



Determination oi: Competence: 
How Is the Competence of Teachers Measured? 

Even though we hav o consensus about what constitutes a competent 
teacher or about what constitutes an essential curriculum for developing 
competent teachers, we nevertheless toy to measure competence. Judgments 
about teachers' competence are b^ing mad^ toy stateE, the media, and the 
public in general, without a clear understanding of what is meant by 
competence and without a public delineation of the conception of good 
teaching • 

There are three fundamental ways that are used in bur Educational system 
to determine competent teaching: teacher testing, teacher evaluation, and 
teacher certification. These three ways are different in concept, but 
closely tied procedurally, since testing ^d evaluation are increasingly 
becoming part of the certification procesi? (ftACTE, 19?^=):. 

Tests assign labels to individuals, called "scores," from which we infer 
the degree of teacher competence. The following are the most widely-used 
tests of teacher competence (AACTE, 1986): 

o SAT or ACT scores. Standardized academic aptitude tests typically 
used for college admission. 

o Califbrnaia Basic Educational Skills Test (CBEST). Standardized 
test measuring basic reading, writing, and mathematics skills. 

6 Pre-Professiorv Skills Test (PPST) . Also a standardized test 
measuring basic skills. 

o State-developed tests, either in basic skills or professional 
knowledge . 

o National Teachers Examination (NTE) . The NTE has several 
parts: General Knowledge, Professional Knowledge, Communica- 
tions Skills, and subject area, exams. 
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- Forty- four of the 50 states have ma^-^ated some forai of at least one of 

these measures for use atsome time duri the teacher preparation period ^ 
according to the AACTE_Te2cher Education btate Policy Siirvey (1986), The* 
mihiinum scoreSi_theTOmpetenCB "sufficiency indicator" in Short's terminology 
(1985Ji_vary from state to state , and in some states, they vary among 
institutions^ In some states, the minimum score has been stated as simply 
a "passing" grade, since score requirements vary for each test administration. 
The mandating of these tests to assure competent teaching has become 
widespread "because they are readily available, relatively iu^xpeasive, and 
administratively simple" (George, 1985^ p. 6). Little evidence ^^ists. 
however, th^it these tests can predict teachers' ef fectivenes^j 1r. the classroom. 
According to Dilworth (1984) ^ "No certification examination purports to 
determine an individual's ability to teach. The •exams merely seok to measure 
a person's ovm knowledge of what the o^qserts consider to be the necessary 
basic skills" (p. 31 )• Research does suggest that the h,-»gher the verbal 
ability of teachers, the higher will be the verbal test sieves of their 
studencs, especially low income minority students (Bowles h Levin, 1968). 
Beyond this finding, the research about predicting the performance of 
teachers from tests is limited and mixed, as the following indicate i 

1» Agademic^ptitude Tests ; Ratings of teacaer performance by 
principals and supervisors are not related to teachers' scorns on academic 
aptitude tests, such as the SAT (Schalock, 1979; Soar, Medley, & Coker, 1983). 

2. Grade Poi A verages : Teachers » job performance, as measured by 
principals and tr ,d observers, has been found to be positively rela-::ed 
to grade point a^ ag in some studies, negatively related in others, and 
in some^ no relationship has been found (Evextson, Eawley, S Zlotnik^ 1985- 
Lanier & Little ^ 1986). 



3. National: Teacfaers- Exaiinination— tKTE) ; Teachers' scores bh the 
NTE have had no consistent relationship to pupils' gains in achievement 
or_ observers' assessments of teacher performance (Lanier & Little, 1986; 
^yerr, fi Quails, 1979; Andrews, Blackmon^ & Mackey^ 198G; Quirk et al., 1973). 
According to an article in the Harvard Educational Review , the NTE "was not 
designed for the direct evaluation of a_ teacher's performance but to gauge 
the academic and knowledge skills of prospective teachers. Therefore, the 
test should not be used to determine the compensation, retention, advancement, 
financial supplement^ or enplbyment changes of inservice teachers" (Haney 

et al., 1978, p* 471 ^ cited in Dilworth). 

4. State-developed Tests of S u blet and P rofess ional Knowledge ; 

These tests are so new that research indicates little about whether they can 
predict teacher effectiveness. 

These standardized tests, then, do not provide us with reliable distinc- 
tions among thoise who are more competent and less competent as teachers. Even 
so, "competency" tests are being used in teacher education programs as entrance 
and exit requirements, in the certification process (both initio:! and re- 
certification), in hiring and tenure decisions, and in promotion decisions 
(Hammes, 1985) • 
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The current approach to measuring the competence of teache^^s on standar- 
dized paper-ahd-pencittcj;ts is inadequate to measure the comple:;city of the 
traits and abilities that teachers should have. Also, there is Xittlo 
agreement about what these traits and abilities should be. Couieqaentiy, we 
do not_know the degree to which any particular score on any particular 
teacher test will help or hinder bur children's learning in the classroom. 

What we do know about teaching competence comes from the research base 

which links particular teacher behaviors to pupil achievement, diect^.ssed in 
the previous section oh curriculum. To the degree that particular teacher 
behaviors, such as questioning skills, are conceived to be part of a broader 
definition of teacher competence, then the measurement of these behaviors is 
ah appropriate measure of competence. While pupil achievement scores have 
informed us about_the effects of teacher behaviors, according to Shaveison, 
Webb^ and Bur stein (1986) they are inappropriate for use as measures of 
teacher competence for a number of reasons. 

Teacher evaluar-ions assess actual job performance^ They are typically 
conducted by the building prihcif^l^ and the primary ^rpose may be either 
diagnostic, providing feedback to the teacher about p-^ssibilities for improved 
performance^ or related to retention. In fact, the prevalence of successful 
teacher evaluations not great; teachers resent evaluations by principals 
who do not know the tea^chers* fields, and principals' evaluations are often 
erratic and superficialttanier & tittle, 1986; Brophy S Good, 1986). Thus, 
while the idea of teacher evaluations as a way to asstire teacher ccm^tence 
seems appropriate to neet the complexity of the task, the implementjition of 
the idea is lacking. 



The purjjose of the teacher certification process is to ensure that indivi- 
duals who teach in a particular state meet minimum standards for competence 
(Robinson, 1985). These minimum standards are set by each state (NASDTEC 
i984); competence has been typicallydef ined to include the completion of' 
such requirements as course_ credit hours in subject matter, professional 
studies^ and student teaching^ Increasingly, the requirements are including, 
minimum scores on standardized tests (AACTE, 1986). 'xhese requirements, 
which vary greatly_ fromstate to state, have not been studied for their 
relationship to teaching effectiveness (Hawk, Coble, & Swr.nson. 1985 3 i 
Therefore, fulfillment of tJiese entry level requirements does not fulfill 
the need to determine or assure competent teaching. Given what is known 
about_ competency testing, it appears that the increasing use of tests 
in the certification process will not increase the assurance of competent 
teachers. 

Adding to this problem^ emergency certificates are issued when there 
is a teacher shortage to individuals who do not meet the state's regular 
certification requirements (AACTEi_ 1986; Roth, 1984). In this circumstance^ 
those with undergraduate degrees are allowed to teach, without having 
completed a formal preservice professional curriculum. 

Another problem is misassignment; teachers who hold certificates in 
one field are being assigned to teach in other fields for which they are 
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unprepared {Robinson, 1985; Roth, 1984). T^cbording to a recent report, we 
do not toow precisely how many misassigrme^^ there are, but it is a more 
common occurrence than official statements indicate^ The report states that 
the misassignoent of teachers "constitutes a scandal in the making for the 
entire profession": 

Misassighmehts occ-ir because man^ states grant local school 
administrators authority toassign certified teachers outside 

fields of academic preparation under certain circum- 
stances, andeveh specify that limited amounts of out-of-field 
teaching need not be reported as such. 

Individuals originally certified in English may be assigned 
to teach science; a vocational education instructor may 
teach a social studies class. 



Nationwide, ii hbusahds stand before thousands uprn thousands 
of chil dre n, charged with inst.ruction in disciplines not 
their ^wn. And these are not peripheral subjeots but ~" 
Xn^^sh and math , history and science ^ The consequences for 
the ha1;ibh»s students, supposedly being educated in these 
basic subjects, are enormous. (Rf>binsdn, 1985, p. 5 J 

Both thes.^ \-ariationB in the certification prbcess~emergehcy certirica- 
tlon and misassignments — render useless certification's stated purpose to 
assure minimally competent teachers in bur classrooms ^ 



Direc;\;iohs for Resolution of the Issues 

TKii following are directions being offered by those in the field for 
resolut!ir:a to these three interrelated issues: 

1. Development of professional examinations for teachers, which reflect 
both content andprocess knowledge and which are likely to be passed only by 
those who have beGn_ professionally educated for teaching (Shulman, 1986). A 
major effort is being funded by the -rnegie Corporation to develop teacher 
assessments that are comprehensive, raat may t^ke several days to complete, 
and that would ass^sss teachers* classroom performance, their planning skills, 
and their interpersonal relationships to students (Report on Education 
Research, 1985). 

2. Establishment of a Prbfessionai Standards Board and a certification 
process at the national level, similar to what is done in the medical, legal, 
and accounting professions. The report from the Carnegie Task Force on 
Teaching as a Professionhas as a key aspect of its plan the formation of a 
national certification board organised with a regional and state membership 
structure (Carnegie Porum, 1986). This board would establish standards for 
what teachers need to 3cnow and be able to do and would certify teachers who 
meet those standards. 
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^3. Incorporation of a well-defined research knowledge base into the 
j>^ofessional preparation programs. The National Council for the ftccredltat 
of Teacher Education has recently adopted new standards for its program 
accreditation process, one of the five standards concerns the knowledge base 
for professional education. All institutions which are accredited by KCATE 
will have to meet this standard which includes evidence that "established and 
current educational resear-^h and essential Icnowledge of sound professional 
practice... [are incorporated] in all professional education programs." 
Programs must have formally adopted a professional education model, with 
rationales and undergirding knowledge bases clearly stated (NCATE, 1985, 
p. 15). Various state efforts are also underway. Nebraska, for exaipie 
is using a consortium of institutions to decide what research knowledge t8 
include in programs and how to incorporate that knowledge {Egbert S Kluender 
19841. At the national level, suppdrt for this vork has come from the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, twenty-nine demonstration projects 
were funded in the fall of 1985 to ihcOrporata research i.nowledge Into 
teacher education programs; this funding was based on results of an earlier 
pilot project reported in a full issue of the JournaJ^^ Teacher Ed ucation 
(1984, Vol. 35, NO. 4). ■ 

4. Research on effective teochirs—their attitudes, beliefs, and disposi- 
tlons—and incorporation of those ways of thinking into teacher preparation 
programs. On the £^sis that teacher attitudes have been found tb be related 
to their perforr^«nce and to pupil outcomes , e o^-.^r of staffing and schooling' 
currertly being conducted by the Rand Corpora ; .i.:. proposes to exaiine the 
possivvie link between teachers' attitudes ar... ; teaching practices. 

5. Assessment of misassignments. The same Rr.nd study of staffing 
will determine the prevalence of misassignments in the sample. 

Si Study of the prci;esses of presarvice teacher education, and how 

knowledge, skills, attitudes, thought processes, and procedures can be taught 
most effectively to teacher candidates (Brophy s Good, 1986; Lanier S Little 
1 986 ) , ' 

7. improvement of conditions in the workplace, so that there will be 
incentives for those individuals who have the capability to become competent 
teachers (Carnegie Forum, 1986). According to Samuel Bachrach, a professor 

""w^!^ university, "it is the conditions under 

which teachers work that are the prime de^motivators in schools. ..if you don't 
do something about the workplace, you're not going to attract anyone into 
teaching to start with" (Olson, 1986, p. 43). Bachrach was the director of an 
extensive survey of 1,800 teachers to discover the conditions in schools which 
prevent teachers from doingjOieir jobs well. Bachrach says, "If yOu compare 
these data to those for other organizations then schools are some of the least 
supportive organizations that 1 have ever seen in my live" (Olsonj 1986^ p. i). 

^ If the worRr^^ii i;. ;<.;5r.6red, ths three Icsues discussed in this Chapter 
—defining, developing, and determining competJhce in teachers— will become 
non-issues; few individuals with the capacity fOr competence will want to 
work in a setting which does not appreciate, support, or allow competence. 
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CURRENT ISStJES IN TESTING, IffiASUREMENT, AND EVALtiATION 

S. Donald Meiviiie, Director, ERIC Clearinghouse ^'-«et.,3. Measurement and 
Evaluation, Educational Testing Service, Princptwj >IJ; Jacob G. Beard, 
Florida state University; C. Philip Kearney, Url ' - A^ty of Michigan; R^ey 
Roth, University of Alabama; .Ttson Millman, Goxnexl University 

Pour iaducatbrs .1- - e the iiiiei which they see to be most current in 
the fields of testing a cement ana evaluation. The mastery of basic 

skills, defined by mii v- • xeveis of competencie, is discussed by Jacob G. 
Beard, in "Minimum Com^ :^ jjr Testing." igsues such as accountability, 
social policy, instructional implications, and psychometric issues are 

n^n""^^?, ^^^^^P Kearney, in "Assessment of Higher 

order Skills ," examines a set of problems more comi lex than those involved 
with asse.i:Lng basic skills. A Clear definition of what constitutes higher 
order skills, a scsund curriculum design, and a^^aiiable instruments fOr 
assessing higher order skills are among the ^oais which must be achieved to 
adequately teach and test higher order skills, m "Testing Teachers for 
Initial certification^" Rodney Roth points out some of the concerns related 
to testing teachers before they begin to practice their profession. Two' 
major trends, using the National Teacher Examinations from Edu5ati5nai 
Testing Service and using state programs to develop teacher certification 
tests, are presented, ft state-of-the-art survey by Jason Millman, 
"Educational Testing and the Coc^iUter," describes computer-assisted educa- 
tional testing as it is used for writing test items, c5nsteucting tests, 
administering tests, scoring and analyzing results, and record keeping. 

Minimum COTipetency Testing 

During the last decade many school systems began defining Minimum 
levels of competence for their students and constructing tests to ieasure 
whether the students had achieved these mihimums. These miniSm^, competencies 
usually included the basic skills Of reading, writing, and arithmetic and 
their application. The term "minimum competency testing" acquired special 
meaning from this activity. Considerable controversy a^ose when, in 1976. 
Florida passed a law vd« requiring high school students to pass a minimum 
c jmpetency test in order to graduate. A class-action lawsuit was brought 

;ainst Florida's school system in an effort t5 block the use of the test as 
a graduation requirement. The cotirts upheld the rights of school systems to 
establish minimum standards of competency for graduation, .rd many other 
states now have similar laws. The controversy has continued and is focused 
on tne following issue?. 

ftcconntab Ality 

During the 11,/0-s the^e was considerable criticism of the k6h66is ahd 
accusations of lowered achievement. To many, minimum competency testing was 
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seen as a means of holding the schools accountebie ' .yr .r^ ctaTO tion of 
literate students who could perform the basic skills of z^mdLng, writing, 
and arithmetic. All students would be tested for minimum wmpetencies and 
failures would be remedied before gradunt^i^^n. Students who were unable to 
remedy their weaknesses and pass the t^ct before graduation would be given 
certificates i but not high school diplomas, 

Many educators have_ expressed concern about the effects of minimum 

competency programs on the overall school curriculum , arid the level of 
achievement resulting from the programs. There is speculation that the 
minimixm will become the maximum competericies at th.^ expense of higher 
learning levels i Such an effect has riot been demonstrated; however, some 
political and educational leaders have responded i:b the concerns by adding 
testing programs measuring higher levels of achievement. 

Statewide minimum competency testl»^*T is inconsistent with the concept 
of local control. Some freedoro_of districts to determine what is taught in 
the schools must be relinquished to the state when state testing programs 
are established. However, the curriculiim for most schools is already rather 
fully determined by state and national policies. The idea of each school 
district's separately determining a unique curriculum is not consistent with 
current practice. 

S ocia^^HBuea 

Minimum competency- testing is seen by some as social policy. Cohen 
and Haney (1980) argued that it was another in a long line of educational 
miriimuas which began when elementary education was made compulsory and was 
followed periodically byitxcreasing requirements for formal education. 
Previous minimums have been phrased in terms of age or years of schooling. 
Cohen and Haney point out that while th^ establishment of official minimums 
has the appearance of equalizing achievemerit, history shows that it merely 
initiates a new competition for superiority. 

^ _ Miniium compef-ncy testing has also been characterized by its opponents 
as a racist means of deriyirig educational credentials such_ as high school 
diplomas to miribrity^ and particularly black, students. This argumerit is 
based on the historically greater failure rate of black than of white 
students ori these and other academic achievement tests. Proponents of 
miriimum competency testing argue that it is a means of improving the achieve- 
ment of marginal students by identifying achievemerit deficiencies and 
ensuring that all students receive a basic education. 
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Mlnimuxa ::cwipetency Testing programs must be coordinated with the 
instructional progrM. The tests must have both curricular arid instruc- 
tional validity. That is, they must measure instructional objectives which 
are included in the established currir^ilum and which are actually taught to 
all of the students. 

_ Remedial insteuction should be made available to students who fail the 
test before retaking iti This usually requires additional funding to ensure 
that adequate remediation is given. 

A basic premise of educational ^nrste-ns which adopt minimum competency 
testing is that credit should be given for accomplishing instructional 
objectives rather than for spending jime in programs^ This idea leads 
naturally to the implemehtcEtioh_of various instructional design concepts 
such as: diagnosis and prescriptl - learning, individualized instruction, 
and optimally designed instruction > c materials. These concepts have been 
introduced befores, but have had iinitted success in achieving widespread 
or long-term implementations Hows ar, effective minimum competency 
testing virtual!^ necessitates tbs use of such systems. 

Psychometric Issuea 

' When minimum coiapetency tests are used to make decisions having serious 

conjj sequences for students, the psychometric properties of the test scores 
)>ric;m3 especially important. Individuals denied high school diplomas on the 
baa Is of mihinniin competency testr- 5ults nave sued the educational system. 
They have charged that the use of inadequate tes^s constituted violation of 
the due^process and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitutioh.__There£ore, users of such test results should make store 
that the testing program conforms to the standards of quality set forth by 

^he testing professions This includes adherence to the Standards for 

Educational and r ^> vchological-ir^ts published jointly by the American 
Psychological Association, American Educational Research Association, and 
National Council on Measurement in Education (1985). The following criteria 
are especially important for minimum competency tests. 

o The tests must have content ^ curricular, and instructional validity; 
that Is, they must test material which has been taught to all the 
students. 

o Students must be given adequate warning of new standards for 
graduation. 

o The test scores %*ich assign students to the categories of pass or 
fa LI muct be reliable for that purpose. 

o The passing score representing the achievement of minimum competency 
must be arrived at rationally and the level of skill it represents 
must not fluctuate from one test administ-rctior: to enother. 
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6 The test must not contain itams which are biaseca for of av:ainst any- 
racial^ ethnic, religious, sex, or other group througn character^.stics 
other than the xneastirexns?nt of stated instructidni^^l objectives. 

o Absolute security of the tests must be maintained. 

b Test administrations must be standard at all testing sites* 

"[trends 

Min im um competer^^ testing continues to be used as a £ -quirement for high 
school graduation e-*" 'va be ^sn introduced at other levels of education. For 
example^ several at have inst^^i-J^sd tests of minimum competency for college 
sophomores ax^a for teacher certification. 



-_ _^ Several states have responded to concerns about lowered achievement 
expectations by initiating testing programs which measure levels of achievement 
beyond the basic skills within, or in addition to, their minimuia competency 
testing programs. 



Assessment of Higher Order Skll;^ 

The teaching and tesiing cf higher order «kiils is fas^ taking on the 
characteristics of a nationwide educational reform movement. Several states 
are developing and implementing at assesctr? higher order 

skiilSi^ local school districts are moving rapidly to adopt »,arrlcular 
programs that emphasize t3r?:e teaching of higher order skills, educational 
toxtbook publishers and testing companies are bfefcoming inc*.easingly active 
ii5 this area, and coiif erenc^eiS, symposia, and workshops on this topic are 
spring tnc up all across the land. 

The growing concern over higher order skills stei*: principally from a. 
recognition that the hatlbh^s pupils^ while demonstrating modest improvement 
in the basic skills, are falling far short of vichieving mastery of thinking 
skills-*long corsidered one of the majc tonal goals of schooling. 

There is ample evider :3e to support thic — a decline in SAT and ACT 

scores over the paat several years, recr.^ rhe National Asj»essment of 

Educational Progrese demonstrating a iacf; ^ ^ ;:ical skills among the 
hation^s pupils, and resuics from stats testing prcgrama suggesting short- 
comings (Harnischr'Q<;-2r S wiley, 1975; NAE?, 1981; Baron, 1985). 

The higher order skills are increasingly becoming a prihci; focus of 
state level assessment efforts, a phehbmehbn which bodes well t;;i those 
advocating a strong ctirricular emphasis oh the higher order skiliz.—fbr tests 
drive the curriculum, pa^; i^icularly state tests. What the state teste 
determihe^i in large part^ what the schools teach and the relative degree ot 
emphasis placed on the subjects and areas tested in relation to other subjects 
and areas of the curriculum (Rudman, 1985). 
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However, the assessment of higher order skills--.whether at local, state ^ 
or national levels— poses problems that are more_ complex and substantially 
different from those posed by the assessment of basic skills and other 
subjects traditionally found in the school curriculum. The first of these 
problems centers on the lack of clear definition of what constitute higher 
order skills. What precisely is it we are talking about when we use the term 
"higher order skills"? A second problem Is whether we are better advised to 
teach--ahdtest--higher order skills as a separate siibject in the curriculum, 
divorced from particular content areas such as reading ^ mathematics ^ and 
science; or whether we are better advised to teach and test higher order- 
skills as an integral part of one or more subject areas. A third problem 
focuses on the availability, or uhavailability^ of instruments to assess 
student attainment in the higher order skills. Is there a need for 
considerable test development work or are valid and reliable measures already 
in existence? And there are other problems — for example, questions of a 
"one-tiered" versuS a "two-tiered" approach (mastery of basic skills, then 
mastery of higher skills)^ still other problems: the costs and benefits of 
using writing samples in meastrring these skills, and questions of every-pupil 
testing versus a sampling of pupils. 

^-__The problem of lack of clear definition is particularly acute* "Higher 
order^ills" is one term used to describe thinking skiilai Other teras 
abound—critical thinking, higher order thinking skills, higher level skills, 
reasoning, intelligericej creative thinking , lateral tttinkin^^ Informal logic, 
to name a few. The problem is not ohXyto decide among these^ names but, 
perhaps more importantly I to choose What definition or conception of thinking 
will guide teaching and_ testing activities i At the present tiine, there seems 
to be little if any consensus on names or definitions. For the parent, the 
answer is easy: "What 1 want Is for you to tea^h my child to think. « For 
theprofession^ the answer is much more complex. It Includes such notions 
as a habit of reflective thinking; a disposition or willihghess to think 
criticallyj^ assertively, and habitually; more difficult stibject matter 
content; critical reasoning skills; skills that go beyond ^i5all or learning 
of facts; and a literal laundry list of other cognitive activities (Beyer, 
1983; kean, 1985). One acknowledged leader in the field chooses the 
term "critical thinking" and defines the concept as "reasonable reflective 
thinking that is focused oh deciding what to believe or do" (Ennis, 1985). 
Another defines "thinking" as "the operating skill with which intelligence 
acts upon experience" (de Bono, 1983). still another offers a definition of 
"higher order thinking skills" as: 

those skills that go beyond straight recall or learning 
• • •P^^^^®°* identification and prbblem solving, 
evaluation of information and of arguments^ deduction. 
Inference, taking alternate points of view, creating 
reasonable arguments in support of a position, and making 
decisions. (Fremer 5 Daniel ^ 19SSJ 

Thus, when it comes to defining precisely what thinking skills mean, it seems 
there is ho consensus but great diversity in both terms and concepts. For 
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those who would include higher order skills in a state assessment program, 
the first task is one of settling on a meaningfui and lisieful definition. 

-The second problem, whether the higher skills should be taught and 
tested as a separate subject area or etnbedded or infused into existing 
subject matter and tested in like fashion^ also lacks resolution, even 
though most people favor the letter. Still, the former approach ^ teaching 
and testing thinking skills as a separate topic area, has strong support 
among several leaders in the field. Sternberg, for example, argues that 
the better strategy Is one that assumes intervention at the level of mental 
processes, and that pupils can be taught when and how to use particular 
mental processes i^ahd hoy to combine those processes into strategies that 
lead to problem solutions (Sternberg, 1984). He argues for three programs 
to teach the components of intelligences-intelligence being his choice of 
name and definition of higher order skilln. The three are Feuersteia's 
"Instrumental Environment^" Lipman's "Phiiosbphy for Children^" and "The 
Chicago Mastery Learning Program" (Sternberg, 1984). Another acknowledged 
leader in the field, Edward de Bono, also argues. for the direct teaching of 
thinking as a skill; he calls for setting aside a place in the school program 
so that pupils, teachers, and parents will recognize that thinking skills are 
taught directly (de Bbnoi I983)i_ However, de Bono is much less sanguine about 
ability to assess thinkihgi that our present meaisures are hot up 

to the job because_ they do not observe the tJiinker's composite performance. 
A third acknowledged leader, Robert Ennis, supports the inclusion of critical 
thinking as an inherent part of traditional subject matterj even though some 
contend that he favors both approaches (Ennis, 1985; Baron 1985). While 
there is ample evidence that either approach can wprki most research seems 
to support Eimis's view—namely, that instruction in thinking skills should 
be present across subject areas and throughout the grades (Beyer, 1983; ETS, 
1984; Fremer & Danl::l, 1985; Keahj 1985). 

Still, Connecticut^ in its state level assessment programs, is using 
both approaches apparently with equal success. It systematically integrates 
higher order thinking skills into its assessment of the subject matter 
domains covered in the ongoing Connecticut Assessment of Educational Progress 
while^ at the same time, it explores a variety of additional formats to 
measure critical thinking and reasoning skills separately and more directly 
in its newly developed Mastery Testing Program (Baron* 1985). Michigan, on 
the other hand, is moving to test thinking skills. as part of a revised 
eyery-^pupil reading and math assessment to be administered at grades 4, 7, 
and 10 and as a newly developed every-pupil writing assessment at grades 5, 
8, and 11 (Michigan Department of Education, 1986) i In Florida, the emphasis 
also is oh testing higher order ^ills within content areas (Fremer & Daniel, 
1985). Thus, while we see both approaches pursued in the assessment of 
higher order s^^iiiSf current practice seems to give an edge to teaching and 
testing such skills as embedded parts of traditional subject areas. 
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The third probiemj^ whether instruinents ciirrehtly available are adequate 
^°^ *^^®^^^^? M?^®^ o^c^er skills, also admits of different responses; Some 
argue that commercially available standardized achievement tests include items 
that measure higher order skills, and that scores and sub-scores from these 
instruments can provide useful and Valid information on pupil attatnmentsi of 
higher order skills (Premer & Daniel^ 1985; Kean, 1985) i Others contend 
there are no topic-specific critical thinking tests available, but only tests 
which attempt to cbVer critical thinking as a whole, or focus on oiie aspect 
of critical thinking {Ennis, 1985 3* still others— particularly those who 
develop and implement state level assessment programs-- argue that^ while much 
developmental work remains^ there are measures of higher order skills that 
can be incorporated into ongoing programs^ so state leVel efforts need not 
wait oh long-term developmental efforts (Baroh, 1985; MDE^ 1986). 

There are other problems. Should there be a two-tiered approach? 

Should higher-order skills be assessed only after a pupil hai demonstrated 
mastery of the basic skills? Should writing sampls>s be used to assess 
higher order skills? If so, what form should these take and how should they 
be scoredr Is it important to test every pupil at every grade level? Or 
can the state accomplish its purposes by sampling grades and sampling pupils? 
While research can be helpful in addressing problems of these types, their 
ultimate resolution may depend more on the policy Values and poliw culture 
prevailing in any particular state. 



Testing Teachers for Initial Certification 

Testing teachers before they begin to practice their profession is not a 
recent phenomenon. The first official endorsement of teacher testing occurred 
in the colonial era (Void, 1985]. The General Assembly of Virginia in 1685 
requested that every county appoint a person who would examine and license 
schoolmasters. The testing of teachers for county certification was dominant 
throughout the United states from 1860 until the early 20th centur>ri 

The development of normal schools to train teachers and the approval 
of teacher training programs by state departments of educatioS led to an 
elimination of testing teachers for certification §r the 19208. The American 
Council on Education did, however, establish the National Teacher Examination 
in 1940. initially, it was used by local school districts to help with 
teacher selection; only recently has it been used for certification. 

The testing Of teachers for certification has resurfaced in the past 
aecade; a majority of states ciirrentiy t^st teachers for certification and 
nore states plan to start. The rebirth resulted from several major factors. 
Cwo of these factors were declining test scores and an oversupply of teachers, 
toother was the large scale press coverage given to a very few letters witten 
>y teachers to parents * The letters contained errors in grammar and spelling. 

^_ *he rest of ^is section will present tvro major trends and procedures in 
Jie testing of teachers for initial certification and briefly discuss some 
mrrent problems or dilemmas facing policy makers, researchers, and persons 
.nvolved with teacher testing. 
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Major Trends 



One trend is to use the ?'ational Teachers Examinations (NTE) from 
Educational Testing Service JETS). The use of this test can be traced^ 
in ijart, to two court decisions from the Carolinas. South Carolina startid 
using the NTE to assign different grades of teacher certificates shortly after 
it was developed. The type of certificate affected salaries and salary 
increases. 



^'^^^'^^^i ^TS issued guidelines stating that passing scores or cut-scores 
should be based on validation studies, in 1975, a District Court in North 
Carolina issued a decision requiring objective proof by the State of North 
Carolina of the relationship between the minimum score requirements oh the 
NTE and the Statia's objective of certifying teachers who were at least 
minimally competent. Based on this decisibn, South Carolina authorized an 
NTE validity study by ETS. 

The validity study conducted by ETS assessed the extent to which the 
content of tiie NTE tests represents the content of the teacher training 
programs. Teacher educators were asked to make several judgments about the 
overall test specifications and teacher training programs. They were further 
asked to review each question on the test and judge its appropriatenes. A 
question was considered "content appropriate" if at liait 51% of the judges 
indicated that at least 90% of the students would have had an opportunity to 
learn. the content. 

: cut-scores derived from the validation study and adopted hy South 

Carolina for initial teacher certification were challenged in court. In 
January t 1978j the United States Supreme Court annouhced that it had 
affirmed the Aprils 1977, decision of a Federal District Court upholding 
South Carolina's use of the NTE for certification. This decision p^55pted 
several other states to adept the NTE with cut-scores based bn similar 
validation p'J^bcedures . 

The United States government issued the Unifbrm Guideltn^^s on Employe e 
selection Procedures just after the Supreme Court decision on the NTE^use in 
South Carolina. Thiase Guidelines apply to tests used for hiring, promotion 
and licensing and certification to the extent that licensing and certifica- 
tion may be coviared Federal equal employment law. These Guidelines require 
that tests be validated in terms of job relatedness. This prompted Roth 
(1982) to develop a new validation procedure for his NTE study for the state 
of Arkansas. 

This NTE study used teachers and teacher educators to judge each test 
item. The judges rated the relevance of the content measured by each 
question against the domain of knowledge they believed esientiat for a 
minimally qualified entry-level person. Most NTE validity studies done 
since 1982 have assessed both job relevance and the relationship to teacher 
training programs. 
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Another current trend is for ststes to dieveibp their own teacher 
certification tests* ^ In practice, tJiis typically means that states contract 
with the National Evaluation Systems (nes) for test development and subsequent 
scoring and^eporting services. Georgia was the first state to develop its 
own tests for teacher certification. Interestingly, Georgia decided not to 
use the NTE. This was based in part on a court decision concerning its use 
of the NTE for awarding an advanced teacher certificate. Georgia had 
selected an NTE cut-score that was not based on a validity study for the 
certificate. In January^ 1976, a District Court ruled that the test had no 
rational relationship to the purpose of the certificate. The Court also 
indicated that a state must show a valid relationship between a general 
national examination and the specific duties performed by a teacher in the 
state. 

States that develop their own tests- typically use procedures following 

Pn^form^^SutdeXlnes ^Jan Em^^Qvee Selection Procedures . This means that 
the tests are designed based on the knowledge needed to teach a specific 
subject in the statia. Elliott (1986) presents various procedures used by 
several states to devialbp their own tests. The key component in these 
procedures is a job analysis. It includes some determination of the critical 
and frequently performed elements of the job. The job analysis typically 
begins with a large number of content or topic objectives derived by content 
experts to define the scope of tiie teaching field. Teachers rate each 
objective according to its essentiality and the amount of time ipeat teaching 
-the content. The results of this process determine the specific objectives 
for which test items are developed. The items are evaluated for their 
congruence with the objectives. The remaining items are f ield-'^tested in 
order to produce appropriate item and test statistics. These results are 
used to produce the final or actual certification test. 

Problems or Dil e m aas 

At the outseti a major diieiia faces policy makers who must choose 
whether to use the NTE or develop their own test. Some of the advantages of 
the NTE are that the test is available; it is administered by a large and 
creditable testing firm; it has been used for over 45 years; and its use was 
upheld by the Supreme Court. One disadvantage is that apprSpriate tests are 
not available for certain certification fields, m addition, state validation 
^?'^^^?^ :^?* °se current validation guidelines might indicate that the NTE 
is not appropriate or that the derived cut- scores are extremely low. 

The major advantages of state-devei5ped tests are that the tests can 
be developed for each certification field and the tests coVer the essential 
knowledge needed to teach a field in the State. The major disadvantages are 
the time and cost involved for test development. A potential problem is 
that state-developed proceduras have not been tested in the courts. 

A second problem fo^ policy makers concerns what to test, some states 
test the content in the certification field; other states test professional 
knowledge; and still others test general knowledge. The professional and 
legal guidelines for employment testing seens to indicate that the further 
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one moves away from the specific content heeded for the position, the more 
difficuit it is to show job relatedness. For example, potential math teachers 
should have literature as part of their training program. Should they, 
however, be tested on literature as well as math in order to be certified to 
teach math? 

A major problem for educational researchers and peopie who develop 
state tests or validate existing tests is to determine what guidelines and 
standards are appropriate. The Supreme Court decision for South Carolina 
indicates that a validity study based on the teacher training program is 
appropriate. The Uniform GuideXines^ would seem to indicate that the South 
Carolina procedure was not appropriate. Rebell (1986) states the problem by 
saying that regarding the law, there is ah unresolved technical issue whether 
Title VII and the Equal Empldyment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) Guidelines 
apply to licensing or cfedentialihg examinations. He also raises a question 
of precisely how those validation standards, that were created largely in 
the context of individual emplbyerjbb selection tests, should be implemented 
in the conceptually distihct_iicensing or credentialing context. The 1985 
standards for Ed u cational and Psych o l og i ca l T^t& (American Psychological 
Association) have alsoadded a section on professional and occupational license 
and certificationi_These standards seem to indicate similar procedures 
found In the Uniform GuidelinBS . The impact of the Debra P case in Florida 
on certification testing is another unknown variable. It reintroduces the 
question of curricular and/or instructional validity. 

^iter the validation guidelines or test development procedures have been 
decided, a new series of decisions has to be made. These concern professional 
judgments that have to be thought out during_ the process. Some examples are: 
Should the percentage who ^pically answer an item correctly be provided for 
the judges who are making item prbbability estimates; what is ah appropriate 
standard to judge item relevance, or item essentiality, or content coverage; 
and what roles should various standard errors have on the process. 



Conclusion 

certification is intended to protect the public. Teachers, like iost 
professions, should be tested for initial certification. The problems 
associated with the process are complex i but not unsblvabie, 

Solutions are needed because society can neither afford to have 

incompetent teachers teach our children, nor can it afford to deny competent 
persons the chance to practice their chosen profession. 



Educational Testing and the Computer 

Computers are involved in educational testing in five areas: (a) writing 
the test items, (b) constructing the tests, (c) administering the tests, 

(d) scoring the tests and analyzing and interpreting the results, and 

(e) keeping test records. This sxirvey describes the state of the art with 
respect to computer-assisted educational testing^ 
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Writing the Test Items 

__ Of the five areas, the writing of items has been least Influenced by 
computers i Thus far, the potential of the computer to compose item content 
has not been realized. 

The first attempt .at computer-generated item writing took place in 1968 
when two educational researchers^ H.G. Osbiirn and David Shoemaker, working 
under a U.S. Office of Education grant, developed a scheme by which the 
computer would construct questions about statistics. This scheme worked by 
completing a fixed part of the question called an item shell with words or 
numbers rahdonily selected from a set of possibilitieo called a replacement 
set. For 6^3^pi6^_^ 'true- false question might be generated by the computer 
by putting tbgether_ the shell, "The middle number in a distribution is 
called the" and a randomly selected word from the replacement set, "mean^ 
median, mode." Note that in this simple example three variations of 
the true-false question are possible. 

In item shell and replacement set schemes, every word that appears in 
a test question is first thought of by the item writer and entered into the 
computer. The computer is relegated to the trivial task of picking the words 
or numbers and putting them together using straightforward algorithms to 
produce the test questions « Although some attempts to have the computer 
"think" like a test constructor have been carried out, for the present the 
computer provides scant practical help to the item writer. 

Cbnstjructing the Tests 

_ The computer is used extensively to build tests, especially by commercial 
publishers and governmental agencies. This application is made pbssibJ« bi^ 
collections of items called item banks. Occasionally^ items are kept only 
on paper while dbctxmentatioh of each item--its statistical properties, _ 
content descriptions, and so forth-- are fed into the computer^ The computer 
then can pick a collection of items that meets the statistical and conietnl: 
specifications of the test builder i It is then left to the te&t constructor 
to assemble the test manually. 

More common, however, is the situation in which the items themselves 
are entered into the computer, together with several pieces of docxxmentation. 
^f^.^^?. Sterns are stored, the computer can both select appropriate items and 
construct cmd print the test itself. The successful and extensive iise of the 
computer to ^M^mhlm-test^ is in contrast to its minimal use to write i terns w 

Instructors who teach the same subjects may develop an item bank which 
they share . Sometimes they obtain the item bank from a state or local agency 
or from a commercial source; at other times they construct their own items, 
perhaps^begihn.ng by_ueihg items available from othera:* The Northwest Regional 
Sducatibnal Laboratory, 300 SW Sixth Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204, provides 
listings of available item banks and reviews of existing microcomputer programs 
that will construct tests from item banks. Host of the programs are too limited 
to be very useful. A few of the more recent ones, however, show promise. 
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Miiimah and Arter ( 1 984 ) provide detailed information about item banks 
andtest ^pnstr^ction* They_ describe a wide variety of item banks, outline 
their Advantages and disadvantages, list the conditions under which item banks 
have the most potential value, and provide an extensive set of questions to 
be asked in designing item-banking systems. 

targe-scale test development programs will become increasingly computer- 
ized; Individual teachers can expect to assemble their tests from computer- 
ized item banks as quality software and microcbznputers become available* 

Administering the Tests 

The glamour area in educational testing these days is computer adminis- 
tration of tests • What mahes this area so fascinating is the ability to 
program the computer to consider a student's §rior answers when picking the 
next question; that is^ to select items for administration based on the 
student^ s previous responses. Thus, the examination given to each student 
can be tailored or adapted to his or her level of ability* It is this 
adaptive, tailored, response-contingent featvire that gives computer- 
administered testing its major advantage over conventional test 
administration. 

Adaptive testing I as it is most frequently called ^ has been put to use 
to help solve threie knotty .testing problems. The first ±s getting more 
measurement precision with fewer test items i It is a fact of psychometric 
life that the more test items given to a student, the more accurately the 
studentf^s level of achievement or ability can be assessed. But teachers and 
students alike object to tests that take a long time to cdnplete. Because 
the level of difficulty of the items a student is given under adaptive 
testing corresponds to the student ' s level of perfbrmahce^ they carry 
maximum information about the student ' s ability i with the result that 
^^^ptively administered tests can provide the same degree of precision 
as traditionally administered tests while using about half as many items. 

The second problem attacked by adaptlvei testing is that of making test 
items simulate tasks that the studentinight face on the job or in other out- 
of-schbol situations. In adaptive testing, the computer can be programmed 
to permit students to progress tixrough a program situation and to provide 
students with appropriate feedbacks For example, in patient-'^management 
problems, a medical case is presented and the medical student indicates what 
actions should be taken. These actions mi ht include observing the patient's 
physical condition, ordering laboratory tepts^ or prescribing medication or 
other treatments. The result of each action is given to the student^ who 
proceeds to answer additional questions about further treatments 

The third problem that adaptive testing is well suited to handle is 
diagnosis of student learning problems. When a student misses a test question, 
the computer can be programmed to administer carefully selected similar items 
that can pinpoint the student's misconceptions or gaps in knowledge. With 
such information, the teacher can provide appropriate remedial instruction. 
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^^^9® "testing programs have begun to administer tests by 
computer, with positive reactions from those examined ^ it will be some time 
before classroom teachers routinely give their tests by computer. Tests 
enA>edded in Instructional computer software are the exception. Questions 
asJced of learners are an integral part of the teaching material, and such 
testing is often so nonlntrusive that the students are not aware they are 
tested. 



Scoring the Tests and Analyzing ^nd Interpre^ting 4:he Resu4^ 



For ^s^^yyears, groups who administered many objective tests 
scored their own answer sheets by hand. Now desk top scoring machines 
connected to a microcomputer are available for a price that enables local 
schools and small colleges to have their own automated scoring and test 
^®P9^"^i"5 system, in a few more years, a majority of the medium- and 
large-sized school districts may score and report objective tests using 
locally owned equipment. 

Computers have also been tised to score short-answer questions and to 
grade essays. The procedure typically consists of matching the student's 
answer to key words provided by the test constructor. If the student 
supplies the key words or acceptable variations, credit is given for the 
ahsweri Somewhat aside, tt seems that the science of short-answer and essay 
test scoring has not made any noticeable progress in the last 10 or 15 
years, nor is it likely to do so using present methods. 

A traditional function of computers in testing has been to analyze 
item and test data. The prowess of computers to manipulate numbers has 
never been dpubtedi and computers continue to provide test developers with 
a much valued service in this regard. Using item data stored in item banks, 
some of the_mQre sophisticated programs can predict the score distribution 
and other test results before a planned test is actually administered. 



_ Computer interpretation of teist results, particularly those of psycholo- 
gical tests, is the most controversial of all aspects of computer testing. 
Many computer companies now administer and interpret the results from 
interest, vocational,^ personality and intelligence tests* The controversy 
stems in large part from the secrecy that s\xrrouhds the algorithms the 
computer uses to produce various interpretations. How the computer decides 
that a job applicant is a good risk or that client has suicidal tendencies 
is often shrouded in proprietary secrecy, and the validity of these interpre-^ 
tatiohs remains xzhcertalh. 

Keeping Test Records 

Another task to which computers are well suited is keeping track of test 

performance. Computers can store results in a record or grade book, produce 
grade reports, and develop a profile of test results for an individual 
student or for the class as a whole. Microcomputer programs that perform 
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these fxihctiohs are readily available and relatively inexpensive. The 
computer can be programmed to keep track_ of other statistics in addition to 
test scores: among these, the time taken to answer each question, the 
attractiveness of each foil in a multiple-choice item, and the proportion of 
students who answered each Item correctly. 

fts discussed here, computers are employed in several areas of educational 

testing^ The functions of computers in these areas can be integrated^ which 
may lead to: more efficient and acceptable testihgf practices. Using items 
from a bank, the computer can assemble and administer a test and, because 
the responses of computer-administered tests are entered directly into the 
computer, it can quickly score, record^ and interpret the resuitsi As 
computers and programs for carrying but these tasks become more readily 
available^ we can expect a greater proportion of testing activities to be 
aided by computer. Although the computer can make the process easier to 
implement, the educational benefit that accrues to the student will depend 
on the quality of the items that make up the tests and on how the results 
are put to use. 
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HISPANIC SECONDftRY EDUCATION, AND URBAN TEACHING CAREERS 

Erwin Flascman and Carblyh Rlehl 
ERIC Clearinghouse oh Urban Education, 
Institute for Urban and Minority Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, NY 



Urban School Dropouts: New Perspectives on Causes and Solutions 

One of the most highly publicized current problems in urban education 
has been the large numbers of students who drop out of school before 
graduating. Overall, rural schools have more dropouts than urban schools^ 
but the problem is especially acute for urban schools because they lose 
greater proportions of students. Compared to nationwide dropout rates 
estimated at 14 to 25%, urban school systems often report rates of 30 t-.o 
43%, and the dropout rates of some subgroups of urban students are as high as 
69% (Hammack, 1986). Any discussion of trends and issues in urban education 
might well begin by asking the question: what's hew regarding dropouts? 
Although the problem of school dropout has risen to prominence in educational 
policy and practice in the past (e.g., Hoyt, 1962), this time around there 
are a number of significant differences. 

First, public and professional interest in the dropout problem is 
arguably greater than_ever before, for several reasons. The sheer magnitude 
of the problem is alarming i The dropout rate has been much higher in other 
eras; in the eaxXydecades of the century, only 10 to 20% percent of males 
graduated from high school, and even as recently as the 1950s the dropout 
rate exceeded 55%^Tyack a Hansot, 1984). Since 1980^ however^ the average 
educational attainment of tlie adult population has risen to nearly 13 years 
of_schooling, in part due to relatively low dropout rates in the 19608 (U.S. 
Dept^ of Commerce, 1985). A high school diploma has come to be regarded as 
the minimally acceptable level of eittainment, and dropping out has become 
an economic liability as well as a social stigma i 

The consequences of dropping but are increasingly serious. In an 
information-based 4 techhologicaiiy-briented economy, jobs for unskilled, 
poorly educated workers are more and more scarce; school dropouts cannot 
compete in such conditions and soon find themselvas trapped iri poverty and 
unemployment, with all the attendant problems. For example, in 1982^ of the 
spring high school graduates who did not enroll in college (49%)^ 82% were 
employed, while the employment rate for 670,000 students who had dropped 
out of school that year was Just over 48% (U.S. Department of Labor, 1983). 
Statistics from tSe U.S. Census Bureau indicate that dropouts earn on average 
approximately $4,000 less each year than high schbol graduates, and $7,500 
less than persons with some college experience (American Cotincil on Education, 
1984). Economists and sociologists debate whether a diploma actually 
matters to those youth who, whether they graduate or not, might be on the 
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bbttbm rung the "economic preparedness" ladder, but it seems clear that 
ah individual's options are seriously curtailed without that diploma. 

z J^i?^ ^^P^^t "tes are detrimental for society as well. 

As stated forcefully in ^ Nation at Ri ^ (National Commission on Excellence 
inEducation, 1983), a poorly trained TOrkforce weakens the productive social, 
economic, and political capacities of the country as a whole. Moreover, 
early school leaving is hot distributed randomly across the population, but 
affects some racial/ethnic groups and social classes more than others. 
Conservative estimates from the "High School and Beyond" study put the rate 
for blacks at 17*2%, for Hispanic^ at 19. 1%, and for students from low-income 
families at 22.3% {Pehg^ Takai^fi Fetters, 1983). Other studies show 
rates as high as 47% for Hispanics and 61%_for blacks in some urban areas 
(Hammack^ 1986). In contrast to the notion of education as society's great 
equalizer, high school _graduat ion becomes a mechanism of sorting arid 
contributes to wide socialand economic rifts within the social structure 
(Meyer,_1977j. Clearly^ the social goal of educational equity for all 
students is not being achieved. 

^^^^^^y* the dropout problem is vexing because it thumbs a sad and 

defiant nose at the growing sophistication of the educatibhal enterprise^ 
Gage's observation, made some eight years ago (Gage^ 1978J, that educators 
have finally developed a scientific basis for their work is even more true 
today. Practitioners, and the researchers who systematize the kxx^^ of 
•practice, claim advanced theoretical and technical understanding of how to 
teach students and rxih schools. State and local policymakers are holding 
schools accountable for delivering on what they promise and often stake 
their own political reputations in doing soi Hence, a persistently -high 
dropout rate is a blight on the optimism of everyone concerned. 

The growing interest in dropouts has encouraged greater quality and 
analytic complexity in the efforts to study the problem. There is^ to 
begin, an effort to articulate more precisely the defihitibh of a dropout 
and to standardize reporting practices within arid among school districts 
|Morrow, 1986). Schools vary iri the precision with which they maintain 

early school leaving (military service^ pregnancy or 
marriage, transfer to a private school or move to another city) and which 
acts are officially considered "dropping but." Haphazard reporting practices 
may inflate or deflate a schbbl's true drbpbut rate, often so that a school 
can become eligible fbr extra funding for dropout prevention or so that it can 
avoid a negative reputatibh. Districts also differ in the way dropout rates 
are computed. Some include ninth graders or special categories of students in 
the cptiht, while others do hot; some compute a yearly dropout rate for the 
district while others report ibngitudinai rates for cohorts of students. The 
baseline number used to compute dropout statistics might be a district's 
average daily attendance or its average daily enrollment. Closer atteritidh to 
hbw ^^opout statistics are compiled by school districts will have three 
iropbrtant_ef fects: more accurate comparisons of school holding power 
between schools and school districts, better assessments of the effects of 
particular interventions on different types of dropouts ^ and a long-term 
.improvement in the ability to target fundino to axo<;e of critical need. 
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_ fraditiorai dropout research has sought to identify the background 
characteristics, attitudes, and behaviors of dropouts, in an effort to locate 
causes and sometimes infer solutions. But this wbSc has often led to 
broad generalizations that focus on ascribed characteristics of students-- 
their race or social class ^ for exampie--wfiich may notbe the true roots of 
the problem. Furthermore, the usual, often implicit, conclusion has been that 
the deficiency rests with individuai_ students, not with the school. The 
current work oh dropouts does not assume that dropouts form a homogehebus 
group whose characteristics predispose them to school failure; it attempts 
to look more closely at_ variations in social and economic background, 
personality traits, or prior aptitude and school performance, and to examine 
Whj^ such characteristics correlate with early school leaving. Perhaps the 
most important development in the new forms of research has been to take 
school context as problematic and study how characteristics of schb6is-.-either 
independently or in interaction with student variables— affect dropping out* 
Such .factors as school or class size, guidance services, tracking and ability 
grouping practices, curriculum and instructional quality, and student- teacher 
relationships may mediate individual characteristics to produce early school 
leaving. Either through the analysis of school variables themselves or 
through inferences about school context from student data, it may be possible 
to locate the responsibility for high dropout rates in policies or practices 
that schbbls initiate and have the power to changes 

These hew research directions have yields a wealth of ihfbrmatibh 

and raised many questionsi itremains clear, for example, that Hispahics 

and blacks suffer disproportionately high dropout rates. Hbweverj a closer 
analysis indicates that when other factors are held cbhstaht^ blacks are 
less likely to drop out than whites and Hisfjahics (Ekstrbmi Gbertz^ Pollack, 
& Rock, 1986) , and their dropout rate has been in deciihe^ from 26% in 1971 
to about 18% in 1981 (College Entrance ExMihatibh Board, 19^ However, 
blacks experienced a significant increase in the drbpbixt rate fbr 14- and 
15^year-olds during this pieriodi with the prbblem especially acute for black 
females. Dropout rates for blacks are also higherin schools with greater 
percentages of blacks (Natibhal Center for Educatibn Statistics [NCES] , 
1985). These trend data suggest a niimberbf_pbssible_ contributing factors. 
Desegregation, cbmfjehsatory educatibn, and the improved economic status bf 
some minority families may be helping mbre blacks to finish school, while 
such phenomena as rising rate of teenage childbearing have negative effects. 

Ekstrbm et ai.^ ( 1986) note that dropouts in the "High Schbbl and Beyond" 
stiidy tended to comefrom families with a "weaker educatibhal support 
system." Theso_dropouts_tod_ few aids in the hbme^ less bppbrtuhtty 

for nonschooireiated learning, mothers with Ibwer levels bf formal educatibn 
andlower educational expectations for their children^ mothers who were mbre 
likely to be working, and parents who were less likely tb mbhitbr children's 
activities i Many studies report that the parents of drbpbuts ^pically did 
not finish school themselves,^ and a 1985 study in Lbs Angeles found that the 
parents of fewer than half bf the city's drbpbuts encburaged their children 
to stay in school, while a fburth of the drbpbuts* parents actually encouraged 
them to drop out (Self, 1985). Family circumstances may lead some students 
to drop out against their own* and their parents', desires. More than 13% 
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of niaie_ dropouts in a sample of over 2|000 cited economic need or other 
family responsibilities as their reason for leaving school early (Peng, et 
alii 1983); for Hispanics this figure may be as high as 38% (Rumberger, 
1983) i Educators are using such findings, Sot_ to blame parents for academic 
failure, as was the tendency during the years following the major reports 
by Coleman (1966) and Jehcks et ai^ 0 972), but to provide an important 
rationale for school practices that improve parent support for and involvement 
in education. One of the benefits of targeting educational services to 
pregnant and parenting teens, for example, is said to be that helping young 
mothers finish school may improve their children's chances for educational 
success, 

Early school leaving, as well as academic failure in general, is highly 

correlated with low socioeconomic status. For white and Hispanic students, 
the dropout rate declines steadily as sbcioecohbrnic status rises; the trend 
is generally true for blacks as well^ though not as consistently (NCES, 

1985) . In fact, when sdcibecohomic status is held constant, race does not 
correlate with dropping put. But What is it abbut being poor that leads one 
todrop out of school? It could be simply the need for more money: in the 
national "High School and Beyond" study |Ekstrom,Goertz, Pollack, S Rock, 

1986) , 11% of the dropouts surveyed claimed that they had left school 
because their families heeded the income they could get from a job. Family 
problems brought oh by pbverty—Sbnpermanent living conditions, poor nutrition, 
the need for older children to help care for siblings, or simply the lack 

of cohsistent_ecbnomic and emotional security--may make it difficult for 
students to concentrate on school. 

*S®_S?peiessness that pervades communities with persistently high 
unemployment may also curtail enthusiasm for school; economically disad- 
vantaged students who feel that school will not help them get a job may drop 
out. Unfortunately, those feelings may be based on facti For example, the 
vocational education programs in which many low- in come students ars enrolled 
have been severely criticized as being outdated, providing poor job training 
that does not lead to subsequent employment, failing to "certify" a student 
in the same way an academic track does, and in effect cheating students out 
of their futures (Oakesi 1983) . General educational tracks have been 
similarly criticized for their inability to produce real student benefits. 
In a 1968 study ( Comb & Colley, 1968) , 73.2% of the students who dropped out 
of school had been enrolled in the general track, and 6.8% of the dropouts 
were vocational education students. Twelve years later, over 19% of 
sbphbmbres enrolled in vocational education and over 16% of sophbmbfes 
enroiled_in general education left school early, compared with less than 6% 
of the academic track students (NCES, 1985). Such findings indicate that 
vocational and general education tracks have not succeeded in providing 
school programs that keep students in school^ and have motivated educators 
to reexamine the learning needs of low-income students and to consider 
providing better work-school linkages, attending to the daily living problems 
of students and improving the quality of instruction in vocational and 
general education, as well as questioning placement of students in these 
tracks to begin with. 
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Being overage is another significant correlate of dropping out (Hammacic, 

1986) • But being overage in_ itself does not completely explain why students 
leave school early • Although as many as 40% of dropouts leave school as 
soon as they are legally permitted_ to do so, others hang on longer • In New 
york^ for example, almost 20% of dropouts are approximately 19 years old 
{Hammack^_1986ji J^ley and McConnaughy (1982) reported that many students 
in New York's alternative high schools are overage ^ but nevertheless enroll 
specificaiiyin order to get a diploma, and often do so. Students apparently 
donot outgrow a desire for learning, so the correlation between being 
overage and dropping out may say less about students' failure to learn than 
about schools' failure to teach. Students who drop out may be succumbing to 
the cumulative effects of school failure ^ since most overage students have 
been retained in school one or more years. It is interesting to note that 
a significant prbpbrtibh (as many as 17% of the "High School and Beyond" 
follow-up cohort) of high school dropouts fe-enrbii in an educational 
institution and eventually obtain a high school equivalency diploma. For 
all racial/ethnic groups alike^ although vocational education and general 
education students tend to drop out more frequently, it is the dropouts from 
the academic curriculum_ who reenter some form of schooling at high rates_ 
(23 .5% for whites, 3l.8%_for blacks, and 16.6% for Hispdnics) (NCES^ 1985). 
Apparently^ these students have learned the value of schooling or have 
acquired basic skills well enough to be willing to pursue ah education even 
when they did not succeed the first time around. 

By far the most significant predictors of early school leaving are low 
academic achievement and behavior problems in school. Dropouts have lower 
grades and lower scores on standardized achievement tests. They do less 
homework, cut classes more frequently^ and do not participate in extra- 
curricular activities. Furthermore , they tend to have been suspended from 
school at least once and are more often absent or tardy (Ekstrom et al., 
1986). Again, delving a bit deeper into the problem, interesting findings 
emerge. In ah analysis of data that tested many possible causes for suspension, 
Wu, Pink, era in I and Moles (1982) found great differences among schools in the 
rates at which they suspended the same kinds of students, suggesting that 
discipline problems may be a function of schools themselves and hot simply 
student misbehavior. Similarly^ actual differences in ability levels of 
dropouts are much smaller than might be assumed from their school performance 
and decision to leave school early. Research indicates that at least half 
of those students who drop out have the intelligence to complete high school, 
and that perhaps 10% could go on to college (Elliott & Voss^ 1974). In fact, 
in the "High School and Beyond" survey, less than 10% of eventual dropouts 
predicted that they would not complete high school. Instead, among 
sophomores who eventually dropped out of school, 44% of the Hispanics, 
60% of the blacks, and 45% of the whites expected to pursue education beyond 
the high school level. Although these figures may reflect societal expecta- 
tions more than realistic personal aspirations, it does not appear that 
students leave school solelybecause they are not capable of doing the work 
or because they do not want to complete their education. Instead, it may be 
that they find themselves caught in a cycle of failure not entirely of their 
own making. 
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Dropping out appears to be a reasonably unpremeditated decision. Many 
students who drop out during the summer jsimpiy fail to return to schboi in 
the fall i During the school year, students drop piit gradually by exceeding 
?^ number of consecutive absences. If dropping out is not their 

deliberate intent, why do students do it? The majority of dropouts apparently 
stop coming to school for one simple reason: "they do hot have much success 
in school and they do hot like it" CWehlage & Rutter, 1986) . Surveys of 
dropouts, both before and after leaving school^ indicate that they do not 
feel that teachers are interested in them, they are dissatisfied with the 
fairness of schboi discipline practices, and in general the^' are tmhappy 

with the way their education is going. Life without school — whether ii be 

working or raising children — appears preferable to staying in school. 

In ah ahalysis of how schools contribute to the dropout problem, Wehlage 
and Rutter argue that 

The act of rejecting an institution as fuhdamehtal to the society 
as school must also be accompanied by the belief that the institution 
has rejected the jjersbh. The fsrbcess is prbbably cumulative for most 
youth. It begins with negative messages from the school concerning 
academic and discipline problems.^ As these messages accumulate 
ihtb concrete prbbiems~f ailing courses and thereby lacking credits 
required for graduation-- the choice is between continuing an extra 
year or more in a settihg that of f ers increasingly negative experiences 
and dropping out (Wehlage & Rutter, 1986, p. 385)* 



The process of dropping out of school may begin as early as the primary grades. 
Llbyd(l978| found that by the third grade, student differences in achievement, 
ability^ family socioeconomic circumstances, and retehtibii enabled researchers 
to predict accurately the later educational attainment bf 75% bf the students 
studiedi The two most highly predictive kinds bfachievemeht--reading 
achievement and language skills--are clearly within the dbmaih of school 
influence, as is grade retehtibh ahd^ to some degree ^ ability, it may be that 
within the first few years of public educatibhi schools have already sorted 
students into those who will and will hot succeed^ and have begun to "educate" 
them accordingly. Some students theh move to the "margins" of school life in 
a series bf stages, often beginhihg with desperate attempts to survive in an 
environment that blbcks their chahces for success, and then moving toward a 
rejection of schobl values and gfbals that leads to either passive withdrawal 
or defiant rebellibh (Sinclair S Ghory^ 1^986) i Any serious attempt to reduce 
the drbpbut rate must focuson school factors which contribute to this process 
and which schools themselves can changes It appears, for example, that large 
classes ih_large_schools alienate students and produce dropouts. Programs 
which do_ not help students develop clear postgraduation plans for themselves 
foster early school leaving, instruction that neglects the ihdividual heeds 
of students, or that does not provide the bppbrtuhity fbr all students to 
experience success, may push students but of schobl. Prejudicial disciplihary 
practices may lead to frustration and failure. Tracking masks great 
inequities in the allocation of resources^ which may drive studehtij away^ 
Those students who are assigned to the general education track, for example, 
receive less rigorous instruction, less guidance, fewer high-quality 
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teachers, and less of other school resources (Amato, 1980; Oakes, 1982); it is 
little surprise that they fail to develbp concrete educational or career goals 
and drop out. In these and other areas, educators need to evaluate the 
effects of school policies and practices and change them in order to reduce 
the lUcelihbod of students dropping out (Natriello, Pallas, S McDilli 1986), 

Phe result of acqtziring a body of information oh dropping out has been 
an effort to identify "potential dropouts" arid develop early interventions 
for them. Such_ services must be planned to address the real problem of 
dropping out, and not just its symptoms. For example j excersive absenteeism 
is often a precursor to dropping out. However, Lloyd {1978) found that 
absenteeism appears later than the other student variables that correlated 
witheventual dropping Dut, indicating that it may bo the result or manifes- 
tation of other school-related problems. Thus, although strategies such as 
close attendance monitoring or contests to motivate students to come to 
school may make it harder for students to drift away from school, it is 
importont to analyze vh^ students are absent. Such an analysis might 
implicate a weak curriculumi an uninterested teaching staff, or a school 
climate unresponsive to student and community needs, and might lead to 
interventions of a very different nature; 

Jh this vein i schools might reduce the possibility that the process of 
dropping out will begin by building from the khbwii strengths of the s>rstei 
identified through educational research. Studies of early childhbod 
education^ for example, indicate that participation in presbhbbi progMis is 
associatedwith later success in school (Consortium for tbngitudinal Studies, 
1983) . A follow-up study of the Perry Preschool found that, with socio- 
economic factors held constant^ preschool "graduates** had lower dropout 
rates tton peers without preschool, as well as a lower rate of teenage 
pregnancy, itself a ma^br correlate of early sbhool leaving {Berreuta-Clement, 
Schweinhart, Barnett, Epstein, S Weikart, 1984) . ft large-scale longitudinal 
study of desegregation found that biack_ students who attended desegregated 
high schools had lower dropout rates and higher overall achievement than 
comparable students in largely-biack schools (Crain, Hawes, Miller, S 
Peichert, 1985). Schools which makean explicit effort to become arid remain 
free of violence, vandalism, and disruption tend to have higher student 
achievement and lower dropout rates as well (Schriro, 1985). Pihally, frbm 
the comprehensive research focus on the "instructibnally effective school," 
findings indicatethat in schools with a cdmmitmeht to the goal of student 
achievement and the means for creating success (including high expectations, 
competent instructional leadership, and staff quality and continued develop- 
ment) .failure rates are low (Berube, 1983). In all of theie areas, as in 
much social science research, the direction of causality is difficult to 
ascertain. But the evidence is strong enough to indicate that educational 
improvements such as these are warranted. 

Despite the best efforts of schools, some students will inevitably move 
away from school engagement and toward dropping out. In these cases, it is 
important for educators to provide services that attempt to reclaim at-risk 
students arid help thbc-^ students already in the "dropout pipeline." Ekstrom 
«t al. (1986) recommend that schools develop specific services to meet 
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the needs of four kinds of potential dropouts: pregnaSt teens, students 

attending school, students who cannot function in the regular 
school environment i and students whose home or community environment 
interferes wito school success. In his review of the literature on dropouts. 
Self (1985) summarizes ways in which schbbls can discourage dropping but 
including close monitoring of student attendance and achievement prograsi» 
early contact with parents when problems surface, adequate guidance services, 
and a wide range of extracurricular activities that appeal to marginal 
students. In-schbbl alternatives to suspension may also help keep problem 
students used to coming to school. Sinclair and Ghbry (1986) describe 
services for students at different stages in the process of dropping out* 
For instance, students who are beginning to experience debilitating 
frustrations due to school failure seem to need intensive guidance and 
individualized learning opportunities that rebuild confidence, students who 
no longer accept the goals and norms bf schbbl--those whb are just sitting 
it out for a whiier-^seem to benefit from programs that negotiate flexibly 
between school standards and their own values, studenti who have been 
disruptive often respond to much smaller schools and classes and more 
person-oriented programs, as in many alternative schools. 

Successful prbgrams for at-risk students appear also tb emplby indi- 
vidualized instruction I low studentr-taacher ratios, more autonomy , and 
additional guidance and other support services (Hamiltbn, 1986). They have 
strong Vocational education components (ss vehicles for teaching academic 
.skills and knowledge more than for job training), bffer career education, 
and inco^orate work experience and other but-bf-school learning into the 
instructional program. short, these programs modify the school to fit 
the heeds bf students^ 

^y >°*'^i"i °ore closely at the schbbl factors that contribute to 
dropping out, educators are able tb move beyond a discrete problem, with 
its own specific causes and solutions, to systemwide evaluation and change. 
Information on dropouts shbuld function not 5nly to identify isolated 
trouble, but as a sort of warning valve for the educational system as a 
whole. When it becbmes apparent* for example, that dropping but can be 
predicted from data from students' third grades, or that a general education 
track provides students with a different experience of schooling that does 
not serve them well », educators cannot ignore fundamental deficiencies in the 
overall school program. The fact that some students manage to pass courses 
and graduate while others fail doss not absolve the schobls of responsibility. 
And in urban areas* where so many students leave school early and many 
others acquire only the most minimal educatibh, educatbrs must take extra 
care to ensure that all students have real bpportuhities to succeed. 

improving Hispanic Secondary Education 

Hispanic students have not profited from their education, nor have they 
been well served by the schobls. Their academic achievement and educational 
attainment are among the lowest of any group. Nationwide, in 1984 only 
60.1% of Hispanics between ages 13 and 24 were high school graduates and 
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only 17.9% were ehrbiled in coiiege. The com|»irabie figures for whites are 
83% and 28%; for blacks 74^7% and 20.4% (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1985). 
Cieariyj^ imiesE educators ra^ better educate Hispanic students^ they will 
have limited opportunities for social and economic well-being. 

This ±B not only a matter of equity ^ however. Hispanics (and blacks) 
are becoming a considerable part of the potential work force, particularly 
in the large metropolitan areas in which they are likely to continue to 
live. By 1995 the Hispanic percentage of 15- to 1 9-year-olds in San Antonio 
^i^^ ^®^P*j in the Lbs Angeles metropolitan area over 45%, in Miami 40% in 
New Yo:.-k 26%,, and in Chicago 15% ( Valdiviesb, 1 986) . Economic growth and 
community well-being are linked to the fate of these youth. A failure to 
adequately educate them clearly means a loss of essential human capital. 

Why Hispanic students have not succeeded better in the schools is a 
simple question requiring a complex answer. Many L.'.spanic children are 
born into families iiving_ below the poverty level and headed by unmarried 
females. The poverty rate for Hispanics under 18 is 38.2% as compared to 
17.3% for whitest This social background, it is thought^ places Hispanic 
youth at particular educational risk, especially since Hispanic families in 
the past have participated less in programs like Bead Start, which prevent 
or reduce the developmental problems of early growth in a poor home 
(Valdivieso, 1986). Hispanic youth also tend to come from homes with mixed 
English-Spanish language background. Although most Hispanics speak aiglish, 
and ma.iy are native-born, students who are not Engiish-domi even if they 

are bilingual, are likely to be early school failures and to drop out before 
reaching high school. Hispanic youth in the bottom third of the sdcid- 
ecbnbmic distribution (poverty level and below) leave school at two to five 
times the rate of their more advantaged counterparts (Hirano^Nakahishi* 
?984). 

Schooling for Hispanics, however, has hot forestalled this potential for 
iaiiure. In part this is so because we have had inadequate information for 
improving their school experience, but, more important, conventional school- 
ing ignores or works against their educational needs. We can learn a good 
deal by looking at attainment and achievement data of both Hispanic dropouts 
and survivors alike. Hispanic dropout rates are high in the metropolitan 
areas in which chey are a large part of the student population; in New York 
City nearly 80% of ail Hispanic students drop but before graduation, in 
Chicago 70%, in Lbs Angeles 50% ^ in Miami 32%, and in San Antonio 23%. 
Approximately 40% of Hispanic students drop out before their sophomore year 
in high schbol because they reach age 16 before they reach tenth grade 
(Valdivieso^ 1986). Hispanic students drop out in the junior high school 
years or even earlier because of general academic failure, pbbr grades, and 
grade retention. These students usually have limited English proficiency; 
npn-Ehgiish-speaking Hispanics leave school before the tenth grade at the 
highest rate 156%) i The more English the child speaks^ the less chance he 
or she will drop out although it ibes not make any difference whether the 
child speaks only English or is bilingual. The ability to use a language 
other than English proficiently is not a barrier in school as long as th« 
child is proficient in basic English (Hirano-Nakanishi, 1984). 
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_^ A second wave of Hispanic students drop but while in high school (almost 
25%)i Many of tiie?<e students are overage because their previous academic 
problems, including langu_age _diff iculties, have kept thei behind. Continuing 
poor achievement, being ahead cf their peers _ in physical and emotional 
development, and often the pressure to work to support their usually poor 
families, or among the females to marry and have a baby, combine to produce 
additional dropouts. Approximately 19% of the national Hispanic student 
population drops out between the tenth and twelfth grades. That many of 
these students might hsve stayed in school had they been offered more 
English instruction, _and a better opportunity to learn to read and write in 
English and to do_math and science, and received better grades, is an iSportont 
but unanswerable question now. About tiiis population we know that as maSy 
an 56% are enrolled in general education programs, which have unclear goals 
and are _ not well-structured for concrete learning. Poor grades, a seemingly 
empty academic program, the possibility of earning money on a job, and 
family demands may make dropping out an attractive alternative for failing 
Hispanic students. 

__ Among the approximately 60% of Hispanic students who do graduate from 
high school, only about 15% can be considered academically prepared. The 
remaining group for the Jnbst part report grades of C and D and enroll in 
remedial math and English classes. Unlike other students, most of these 
• Hispanic survivors lose academic ground in high school; in "High School and 
Beyond," a large-scale U.S. Department of Education study to track the 
secondary and postsecondary experiences of American youth, 1980-82 Hispanic 
achievement test scores dropped between the sophomore and senior year. Many 
Hispanic students were enrolled in general and vocational education programs 
and thus automatically took fewer of the academic courses needed for -increas- 
ing intellectual ability and subject matter achievement (Valdiviesb, 1986). 

Although those Hispanic students who remain in school are more proficient 
in English than their counterparts who drop out^ their language difficulties 
contribute to their poor academic development. The early goal of bilingual 
education, as a compensatory intervention, was to bring_students not proficient 
in English into the educational mainstream and thus toreduce their rates of 
dropping out and cumulative academic failure. Many Hispanic students are 
considered language prof icieht because they_can use English in context, in 
social situations where the connniihication setting provides the linguistic 
cues, which the child can learn easily; _ however , a large number of these 
students are not proficient in decontextualized English^ the language of 
academic learning. They are mainstreamed into the regular classroom because 
their language proficiency is measured by their ability to use contextual 
language (Hakuta^lSSr). Only_ newly arrived immigrants receive sufficient 
special language Instruction in the secondary school. Because Hispanic 
students likely_receive less special language instruction than they need, 
whether it be English as a Second Language or bilingual education, they are 
continually at risk for low academic achievement, grade retention, and 
insufficient academic learning. 

Hispanic youth, dropouts and survivors alike ^ do not attend schools 
adequately organized to meet their needs. The ibcal school as we now know 
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lives of many Hispanic secbhdazy school students and 
illegitimate because it does not help them attain the credentials that they 
need. Moet Hispanic youth, especially males i work while in high school; 

used to maintain the family economically rather than for 
personal consumption, luxlike the earnings of other youth. Hispanic youths 
especially males, may work as many as 20 or more hours per week while in high 
school* This work is hot acknowledged by the. schools nor integrated into 
the students' jprogramsp and there _ar<8 ho special scheduling arrangements, 
course creditn for vbrk^ or cbbzdihatibn between school and work to teach 
particular skills. Similarly, Hispanic students receive very little academic 
or career guidancejthey are likely to make currier choices alone because, 
unlike niany other students, they cannot receive advice from their parents 
who are_uneduMted and unsophisticated about the implications of the choice 
of a particular program. Many Hispanic students in nohcollege jpreparatory 
programs intend to go to college because they believe that college naturally 
f'^iiows high school, but they were never to told to enroll in a particular 
^^rogram to make this progression real. Most Hisjpahic students rarely see 
^9^^^?^^^ (the counselor-student ratios in most large urban high schools 
exceed the recoimaended ratio of 250 to 1 ) , let alone a Spanish-speaking 
counselor who can commuhiMte with their parents. Hispanic students must 
rely on their counselors and teachers to make educational decisions, but 
because of their social background and acadeiaic achievement, and the percep- 
tion of a lack of parental interest in their education^ counselors advise 
them to enter the labor market, not to go to college. They are advised 
to enter a vbcatibhal of general educatibn track, making it impossible for 
them to receive the academic learning necessary for postsecondary education 
(Natibnai Cbmmission on Secondary Education for Hispaiiics, 1984). The 
benefits bf_a general or vocational education, however, are questionable. 
Vocational education programs provide few immediate or later advantages in 
the_labor_marke'ti Fewer than cne-- third of Hispanic vocational educatibn 
program graduates work in occupations for which they were trained. And 
enrollment in a general education program is ah invitation to drop out. 

To avoid the heighbbrhbbd school where they have few bppbftuni ties for 
academic instruction i Hispanics bfteh must gb tb the Cathbiic high school, 
frequently outside of their neighbbrhbbdi where they may achieve better and 
graduate. Many inner-city Hispanic parents with small income? send their 
childriBh tb Cathbiic schbblsi because they feel that these schools teach 
useful knowledge and skills, like reading and writing, unlike the neighbor- 
hood schbbi where many Hispanics are merely taught "life skills." 

tJnquestibnably^ for Hispanic students to succeed in academic courses 
in high schools they \f ill have to be better prepared earlier. This means 

eariy_grades the schools should provide good second language 
instruction and offer Hispanic students undiluted acadeinic course content at 
^P^P^^'^^f^^^^y ™ore advanced pace. The improvement of elementary education 
has already borne some fruit. Since 1975, the first Natibhal Assessment bf 
Education Progress in which they were idehtified^ Hispanic 9-^ 13-^ and 
17-year-old students have steadily impiroved their reading prbficiehcy 
scores. Many Hispanic students, however ^ still read belbw grade level; the 
average reading proficiency of Hispanic 1 7-year-olds is only slightly higher 
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(National Assessnent of Educational Progress, 
1985). (It must also be reaeabered that Hispanic studenti whose English is 
too lioited are not included in the NAEP testihgj . More Hispanic students 
are also graduating from high schools; the proportion of 18- to 24-year-old 
Hispantcs who are high school graduates rose from 52% tn 1972 to 60% in 1984 
(O.S. Bureau of the Census ^ 1985), and Hispanic student scores on college 
entrance examinations have also slowly risen. 

Secondary schools, however, 5annot be content to depend oh these improve- 
ments and simply main ain the achievement levels of the students that they 
receive. Hispanic students are more likely to drop but in the eighth and 
eleventh grades— in the middle of secondary school, that is— than at transi- 
tion points to junior or senior high school where their most recent accom- 
plishment motivates them for more education ( Hirano-Nakanishi , 1984). The 
secondary school itself plays a role in creating student success or failure. 
We have ways, however, of improving the educational attainment of at-risk 
students. _ Clearly w-a can reduce the number of dropouts by reducing the size 
of classes, by providing intensive individualized instruction in the basic 
skills in conjunction with work-study projects, with concentrated school 
counseling and the support of families and social agencies (HodgkinsOn, 
1985). For the Hispanic ijotehtial dropout and survivor the high school 
should be reorganized into small and diverse academic and support units, 
instead of academic, vocational, and general education tracks. The result 
would not be ability grouping, which in the^past has meant that some students 
received an inferior education and a confirmation of their low self-esteem 
but rather a fonft of -intellectual desegregation." The benefits of social' 
contact between the races were the educational basis for school desegrigation; 
the intellectual contact of mixed ability students, especially iS the early 
secondary jichool years, can increase the n'omber of students who will identify 
with the academically successful student and thus achieve better. 



students, however, may not succeed as quickly 5r as much even under 

xmproved conditions. If they are to remain in school and learn, they need 
incentives and support, like a guarantee of a job o^ college admission upon 
graduation. They will also need to take more time to complete high school- 
without stigma. For Hispanics especially this longer stay in high school 
can be integrated with part-time work. We already accept the part-time 
college student who works and goes to school at the same time as a legitimate 
student. Some students may never succeed academically, however; for them to 
stay, schools must give equal weight to excellence in all areas, not just 
test scores, although this is especially difficult at present when the 
school or school district itself is measured only by academic criteria. 

At-risk students achieve better and find schools more legitimate in 
alternative programs. For many citizens, however j alternative educational 
practices violate a belief in a common, uniform education for all students 
even though accelerated Classes, Vocational education, and gifted and other 
types of special education are part of the culture of the American school. 
When they do exist in the high schools, alternative practices are frequently 
local and short-ltved. This is especially so for alteratives in the 
education of ethnic minorities. The debate over the value of bilingual 
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education, for example^ is a social argument, hot a scientific one; 5thervis5 
we should be more patient in watting for the scholarship to prove its success 
or failure. Xo many, bilingual education is dangerously pluraiietic ethnic 
education, not the compensatory practice it was originally designed to be; 
But to consider -nncomaon" any educational altemativ for eduMting ethnic 
minorities is to misrepresent the meaning of cbmmohali -y. In many urban 
schools Hispanics( and blacRs) are the majority population. Because 
ethnicity is a central reality of their lives, it also must be of their 
schooling: worlcabla educational alternatives designed for these students 
should not be eonsidered exotic and uncommon i 



Attracting and Retaining a High Quality Urban Teaching Force 

_ It is widely agreed Sat ' the teaching profession is currently in a itate 
of crisis. Basic changes are needed in the Ways teachers are educated and 
in their professional roles, in status and remuneration, in 5rde^ to ensure 
adequate quality and quantity of teachers for the future. These issuec have 
an impact for all of education, but are especially critical f5r urban 
schools. Teachers are ths most namerbus resource in urban schools, they 
have the most direct and frequent impact oh studenti, and, by virtue of 
their enthuatasffi, resistance , or ihdif ference, they can determine the outcomes 
ot many educational policies ahd innovations. For many urban studehts\ 
their teachers may also be an important link to the adult working world and a 
source of care and support. If urban students are not well served by their 
teachers, they may suffer personal as well as educational loss. ' 

^ Long-term improvements iS the quality of urban toachihg are dependiht on 
major reforms in the profession as a whole. Some improvemeh ~.s , howevir, can 
be made now if educators attend to three major cbhcerns: designing app^c- 
priata preservice education programs for urban teachers, imprbvihg Recruit- 
ment practices, and structuring work cohditibhs to ensure the retentiou and 
continued development of competent professionals. 

year, uriaan school districts must fill iahy thousands of teaching 
positions. But in the midst bf a hationwide teacher shortage, when tm 
number of new teacher educatioh graduates is declining relative to projected 
needs for new teachers , large urbah schobl districts are having the mbst 
trouble filling their teachihg rosters (NGES, 1985). Most urban districts 
apparently are able to hire nearly enough teachers, but this general state- 
ment masks a huaber of concerns. For example, there are critical shortages 
of teachers for large numbers of special education and bilingual educatibh 
students in urban districts, in a recent year, over half of the 160,000 
Spanish-speaking children in tos Sngeles schools Were receiving hb bilin^l 
education whatsoever, and at least two major cities (New York aSd Atlanta) are 
recruiting teachers from foreign countries tb meet such needs (Bruno S 
Marcoulides, 1985). Additionally, the number bf minority teaSheri in urban 
districts is decreasing at the same time that minority studinti are becoming 
the largest segment of the urban student population. The chances are high 
that an urban student will complete 12 years of public ichooling without 
having had even one minority teacher. For minoritj students, ^iiis rleRn^ 
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that they aro deprived of successful role models and teachers who may have a 
special uhderstahdlhg of their problems and heeds (Webbi 1986}. 

Soma teaching pbsitiohsy espdcially those in the ''worst** schools » are 
hot filled at alls resulting in larger classes and extra burdens for other 
^:;eachers« t'urthermore, 1983 data indicate that as many h3 14^ of newly hired 
urban teachers are uncertifiad in their main teaching field , coaipared to 
only 7 to 8 % of suburban and rural new hire^? (NCES, 1<»85). Many new urban 
teachers quickly qu:tt the tr jobs or stay only Icng eraough to get the experience 
that will qualify them for other, less stressftil teaching jobs (Mclritire S 
HughaSy 1982). Finally, i&any new teachers come to the tirbah schools from 
other occupations., A study in New York City found that the average age of new 
teachers was 33,6 years, and that over half had spent ah average of 3,7 years 
in another occupation (Sacks & Brady ^ 1985). Whether such teachers are ah 
asset or a liability to iirbah schools is unclear: they oiay be more mature and 
more committed to teaching than other applicants, or they may have character 
flaws or skill deficiencies that caused them to fail in other occapaticns and 
will have the same result in teaching , 

-_ ihese problems _ illustrate the seriousness of cciicems about the 
quality and preparedness of new teachers in the urban schools, with such 
diversity of background anci education, there is no guarantee that these 
beginning teachers will have the knowledge or skills to perform well or, 
moreover, that they will be able to fulfill their own personal and career 
objective? through urban teaching* More urban teachers than suburban or 
-rural teachers report that they are hot satisfied by teaching^ that they 
would not enter teaching if they had it to choose over again^ or that they 
do not hot waht their children to become teachers (Parberi 1984; NCES, 
1985K The high rates of attrition for first year teachers are another 
indicator of the problem. In New York City during a recent two-year period, 
779 teachers quit in their first year on the job; 53% of thee^ left within 
five months, and over one qiiarter left in the first month of teaching. In 
exit IhtGrviews, these teachers cited difficulty with discipline, bureau^ 
erratic tape, and ^^^J^icruium problems as some of their reasons for giving 
upi Even the firs t-year_ teachers who stay on the job report concerns that 
^^^y.??® ??"^ to help their students or to cope with organizational 

constraints (Sacks S Brady, 1985), For new teachers who enter the profession 
because of a love of learning and to be of service tp young pebjple, this 
frus^ation can be severely disillusioning; the results are equally (dis- 
appointing for others who chose teaching in order tp gain prestige ^ approval, 
or £Qme other personal benefit* 

Many urbah districts are making efforts to recruit better-quality 
teachers. Offering higher starting salaries allows some districts at least 
to remain competitive with their suburban neighbors^ who often not only have 
the edge in attracting the most qualified beginning teachers but are also 
prone to entice experienced teachers away from city schools, other districts 
are uaihg internships and other means to identify promising teachers and to 
give them fpoclfic on-the-job training before hiring them outright. For 
example, Houston has gone so far as to try to "grow its own" urban teachers. 
Through a cooperative arrangement betwefi^n the city school district and three 
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coileges, high school students who showed interest in teaching vere Identi- 
fied and encouraged to pursue a career in education* Extra supports were 
provided to teacher education students in college, to maintain their interest 
and to prevent attrition, a particuiar^p^^ for EtspanlcB and Ibw-ihcbme 
students. In addition, freshmen and sophomores at the University of Houston 
were employed a teacher aides in the public schools, as were students In 
community colleges, as a w^^ providing financial support and practical 
experience;_and college juniors and seniors were employed as substitutes in 
a "Work-Eam-Learn^ program (Mclntire S Hughes i 1982 J. 

. _ Academic courses about urban education are important introductions to 
the field for preservice teachers (Kapel & Kapei, 1982) .Unfortunately, 
while such isolated courses do exist, teacher training programs specifically 
focused oil urban teaching are relatively_rare._ Ideally, preservice education 
should serve three purposes: to orient prospective teachers to the social, 
cultural, arid organizational context_of urban teaching, to motivate them to 
seek teaching positions in urban districts^ and to develop the curriculum and 
instructional skills necessary for teaching diverse populations. Because the 
"cultural disorientation" experienced by many ill-prepared urban teachers is 
a major cause of their leaving the profession or transferring to suburban or 
rural schools, pr eservice programs should ensure that this disorientation 
does not develop. The paternalistic cu^ deprivation rhetoric bf the 

1 9608 i whereby urban teacher candidates were taught to understand the 
"deficiencies" of minority or lower class biickgrouhds and their consequences 
for education, has thankfully given way to more value- free conceptualizations 
of the cultural differences that must be understood if schools and teachers 
are to be responsive to urban constituencies. 

- Oi^ban teachers heed to learn such skills as how to develop and implement 

multicultural curricula, how to individualize instruction for students with 
a wide range of learning styles, how to deal with differences in langxxage 
usage, how to mainstream limited-English speaking students into the instruc- 
tional program, and how to cope with ixigh rates of student *sobility often 
found in urban schools. In general, it is felt that early and extensive 
urban-based field experiences, of high quality and sufficient variety, are 
critical for developing commitment to urban teaching and understanding of 
the problems and potential of urban schools. Many field programs are 
jointly planned between teacher training institutions and urban school 
districts (kapel S_ Kapel, 1982). In New York* one urban teacher training 
program provides specific experiences that will help prospective teachers to 
succeed in urban education. These include extensive field experience, so 
that students can discover whether thay really want to teach and can acquire 
skills through a gradual, cumulative process; opportunities to work with a 
variety of curricular programs i grade levels,^ and types of teachers and 
students, in order to replace idcMiiistic preconceptions with realistic 
expectations; the chance to apply educatibnaiand psychological theories to 
practice; and early exposure to working with other teachers, to counteract 
the tendency toward professional isolation which many teachers experience 
(Gamble^ 1985). 
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-:___*t^r?cting_ minorities to the teaching field and helping them to 
aucceed in college and become certified to teach is an important component 
of upgrading the urban teaching force. Minority students, particularly 
HispanicB, are prone to drop but of higher education because of lack of 
money as well as achievement problems. If they do succeed in graduating 
from college, minorities then tend to fail teacher certification examinations 
at higher rates than others do. In response to these problems, training 
prograjas--ospecially those at predominantly black colleges — are beginning to 
provide extra fihahciai aid^ support services, and additional instructional 
help to minority teacher education students (Webb, 1986). 

Once hired by city schools, new teachers need help adjusting to and 
succeeding in their new_ roles i TOO often, novices are given the most 
difficult assignments in overcrowded classrooms of troubled schools^ while 
experienced teachers with seniority are transferred to more attractive 
situations^ it is unreasonable to assume that such practices will cease. 

helped to succeed even under the most trying condi- 
tions. Some urban districts use intensive briehtatibh programs to help 
beginning teachers adjust to the complexities bf their jobs, with such 
features as ••foul language desehsitizatibhj" role playing with ••tough^^ 
urban students, and discussibhs with parents and principals about what is 
expected of them {Poster* 1982J. Other districts pair new teachers with 
experienced mentors tb give support_and adviceabout classroom management 
arid motivational techhiquesi to help new teachers distinguish betweeri 
problems inherent in_the_teacMng_ situation and those caused by the hew 
teacher's attitudes or behavior, and to help them deal with discouragement 
and even hostility toward students or the school erivifbrimeht (Pbster^ 1982; 
Sacks & Brady, 1935). 

^:i_^^?_?®?'^9?? "^^^ problems regardirig hew teacheri^ arc^ maintaining a 
competent steff is an equally critical cohcerh for urban schools. In 1983, 
new-ixires comprised oniyapprbx^ 5% bf the teaching force in large 

urban districts (NCES, 1985). Teachers with experience can_ be valuable 
assets, and some urbari school districts are using incentives such as raised 
salary ceilirigs arid upgraded retirement benefits to keep teachers on the job 
longer. But if city schbbls want to retain a proven, experienced staff, 
they must address twb accbmpanying problems: how to prevent ••burnout*' that 
may result from stress accumulated over years of teaching, and how to erisure 
contiriued professional growth. 

teacher stress_ has been much discussed, and by now it has mythic as well 
as realistic connotations i Contrary to some prevalerit ribtipris, not all urban 
teachers are overworked, unappreciated,^ frazzled, frighteried, or depressed. 
Nevertheless, there are some aspects of the work lives of urban teachers that 
do create stress* Shortages of iristructiohal supplies and equi^ent, poorly 
^^^^^^^'^^^ school buildirigs, cbricerhs over personal safety ^ excessive 
paperwork, and the lack bf support or appreciatibh may add stress to teachers* 
lives. Students whb are bveragei whb have serious educational deficiencies, 
who frequeritly misbehave, br who lackmbtivatibh can present problems for 
which teachers are ill prepared J Hubert, Gable, Iwanicki, 1984; Schwartz, 
Olsbri, Beririettj S Ginsberg^ 1983) ^ Teachers in urban schools also report 
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that thejr rarely find help or suf>pbrt from school administrators or parents 
and that they do hot feel a supportive sense of community within their 
schools (Farber, 1984). 

Urbaii districts are attempting to help teachers cope with the stressful 
aspects of their jobs by offering crisisservices, ongoing support groups,^ 
and workshops on causes of_stress or stress management. Some districts offer 
"conU^at pay" for teachi^^ wage incentives have 

hot been shown to increase overall teacher satisfaction (Bruno & Negretei 
1983K Importantly^ many aspects of current school improvement processes 
not only raise student achievement but also help to alleviate stress for 
teachers^ involving teachers in program planning and evaluation^ and helping 
them to make clear connections between their efforts and student outcomes, 
adds to teacher satisfaction and reduces stress (Rbsehholtz, 1985}. New 
xorms of inserv ice professional develop are similarly beheficiali 
Teacher centers and peer supervision^ for example, are replacing more 
passive forms of iiiservice training and helping teachers to renew their 
motivation and engagement in urban teaching. 



Some of the most intractable problems that affect teachers in city 
schools-- those that have to do with the organization of large urban systems, 
as well as those engendered_ by a heterogeneous student population with 
diverse i of ten dramatic^ needs--will not be solved by improving teacher 
prepiaration^ recanxitment, or inservice training. But teachers can be 
helped to be EBore responsive to the needs of urban students^ and in doing 
so will improve the quality of their own work lives as well. 
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